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SOME NEW LIGHT ON THE INDIAN MUTINY. 
BY LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR GEORGE MACMUNN, K.O.B., K.O.S8.I., D.S.0. 


I, GENERAL. 


‘¢ Was it storm? Our fathers faced it, 


And a wilder never blew,” 
—The Galley Slave. 


THERE is probably no period As histories there are but 
in our history, other than the two books that hold the field, 
Great War, of which more has the semi-official History by 
been written than the drama, Kaye and Malleson, which first 
tragedy, romance—call it what saw the light as Kaye’s ‘ Sepoy 
you will—of the Mutiny of War,’ and that of T. Rice 
the Bengal Army. Histories, Holmes, ‘ History of the Indian 
memoirs, commentaries, biog- Mutiny.’ To those who live 
raphies, in which it is a promi- to-day and who have some 
nent feature, crowded the Vic- knowledge of military organisa- 
torian book-shelves. And yet, tion, both these accounts will 
despite all that has been written, seem singularly wanting in any 
there is no succinct account in- treatment of some of the essen- 
telligible to the present genera- tial facts, though filled with 
tion which preserves the pathos details of the sufferings and the 
and romance of the story, while gallantry of our people. A 
giving a historical retrospect later history by Sir G. W. 
of what happened. Indeed in Forrest merely follows the lines 
this, as in all such happenings, of the earlier two, weaving in 
the desks of the dead do not some new light on controversies, 
give up the inner secrets till but not differing in treatment. 
long after the contemporary his- | As an instance of the his- 
torian has put forth his effort. torians’ want of conception of 
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some of the salient features of 
the period, nowhere will be 
found stress on the peculiar 
position of the Government of 
India and its Commander-in- 
Chief and his staff. When an 
army is in the throes of an 
incipient mutiny, and when, 
despite all palliatives, that 
mutiny ripens and spreads in 
a devastating and paralysing 
manner, it is above all neces- 
sary for the Government to 
be in touch with its military 
adviser and head of the military 
machine; also, for matters of 
detail and discipline, with that 
all-important functionary in the 
life of an army, the Adjutant- 
General. None of the historians 
comment on or make any ploy 
with the really important fac- 
tor—the factor that while the 
Governor-General and all his 
Government were in Calcutta, 
the whole military machine 
was in Simla, the Commander- 
in-Chief and staff having 
left Caleutta for the upper 
provinces to summer in the 
Simla Hills after inspecting 
the troops in the upper pro- 
vinces. Moreover, there was 
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very little in the way of tele- 
graphic communication, and 
there was only a hundred miles 
of rail in Bengal. 

Here was a pretty state of 
affairs to be existing in the 
astounding military crisis which 
was unfolding, and yet the 
historians do not dwell on it 
as a factor which practically 
paralysed the Government in 
a most effective way. Further, 
as soon as the situation 
was realised and the coming 
of reinforcements was arranged 
for, there was no _ military 
machine in Calcutta to handle 
the reception and organisation 
of these reinforcements which 
came: as units only, let alone 
their transport equipment and 
movement. As an instance of 
the result of this, it may be 
stated that the first reinforce- 
ments which arrived from 
Burma, and were dribbled up- 
country in the middle of the 
hot weather, arrived in Luck- 
now at the end of May to rein- 
force Sir Henry Lawrence in 
their cloth clothing and im 
forage caps without even white 
cap covers. 


Il. THE MILITARY ORGANISATION IN INDIA. 


Then, again, it is impossible 
to follow, in spite of the detailed 
descriptions of the mutinies, 
what was the military organisa- 
tion of the country. A careful 
search in by-paths will elicit 
the fact that the country was 
then, as now, divided into 
divisional areas, with divisional 
generals in command. They 


were often, it is true, aged and 
effete, but they had stafis 
who operated in their names, 
and it is to be presumed that 
as long as possible the divisional 
headquarters functioned; yet 
no historian has anything # 
say in the matter. It might 
be believed that Sir Henry 
Lawrence and Sir John Law- 
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rence moved troops and col- 
umns as they liked. It is 
astounding that so little his- 
torical value or knowledge of 
the governing factors should be 
shown by those who wrote the 
histories, or that the soldiers of 


Ill. THE MILITARY 


Before relating some of the 
new facts regarding the Mutiny, 
the controversies of which are 
still so fascinating, it may be 
of interest, at any rate to 
Army readers, to fill the his- 
torians’ gaps. 

The Commander-in-Chief of 
the Army in Bengal was also 
the Commander-in-Chief of 
H.M. Troops in India, but not 
of the Armies of Madras or 
Bombay, or of forces under 
the orders of the civil govern- 
ments such as the Punjab 
Irregular Force, &c., which was 
very much, though not quite, 
the same state of things as 
endured till 1894. The Bengal 
command was divided into the 
following divisional districts : 
Presidency, Dinapur, Cawnpore, 
Meerut, Umballa, Rawal Pindi, 
and Peshawur. Of all the 
divisional commanders, Major- 
Generals Hearsey, Lloyd, 
Wheeler, Hewitt, Barnard, 
Gowan, and Reid, only General 
Sir Henry Barnard belonged to 
H.M. Service, and he, com- 
manding at Umballa, had been 
Chief of the Staff during the 
latter portion of the Crimean 
Campaign. General the Hon. 
George Anson was Commander- 
in-Chief in Bengal. 


the day should not have given 
some assistance in directing the 
writing of the histories. It is 
perhaps only indicative of how 
little, even in those days, the 
British took heed to the lost 
Roman faculty of organisation. 


ORGANISATION OF 1857. 


The Military Member and 
Department corresponding to 
the civil Secretary of State for 
War, and his office, was, of 
course, in Calcutta, and Gen- 
eral Peter Low, an old Madras 
Army officer, was Military Mem- 
ber of the Governor-General’s 
Council; but the military 
machine was far away, and 
with it also was that most 
essential official, the Commis- 
sary General. While the unrest 
over the greased cartridges was 
increasing, General Anson on 
his way up-country visited 
the musketry schools, and did 
what he could to reassure the 
native troops, especially those 
representative parties under in- 
struction, that their fears re- 
garding the cartridges were 
groundless, and that they might 
grease them with ghee them- 
selves. 

Imagine the fuss even in 
these days of multiple telegraphs 
and wireless if the Govern- 
ment of India found itself in 
the predicament of Lord Can- 
ning’s Government of 1857 
without their Commander-in- 
Chief and their Adjutant-Gen- 
eral. To-day a Viceroy, like 
Prince Kraft-von-Hohenloe-zu- 
Ingulfingen, who the moment 
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he got out of bed called for his 
boots and his pipe and his 
corps artillery, wants his Army 
chiefs near him always. It is 
therefore astounding that the 
historian has not dwelt effec- 
tively on the sore handicap 
under which the Government 
worked. The Military Depart- 
ment of Lord Kitchener’s time 
was a menace which could not 
be borne, and we can well im- 
agine the ineffectiveness, natural 
enough, of the civil side of 
the military machine, to cope 
with the executive work in 
1857. 

Before examining the actual 
movements to cope with the 
Mutiny and how they failed, 
the discussion of the state of 
affairs at the seat of Govern- 
ment brings us to the interest- 


ing point of the action of Sir 
Patrick Grant, which comes 
under the stringent comments 
of the historians, notably 
Colonel Malleson. The latter, 
it will be remembered, when a 
young captain in the Bengal 
Commissariat, published in the 
earlier days of the Mutiny the 
famous but sensational and 
inaccurate ‘Red Pamphlet,’ “by 
an officer who had served under 
Sir Charles Napier.”” There was 
so much evil, worthy of bitter 
comment, in the overgrown 
army of Bengal, that it was 
the fashion to abuse every one, 
even its really famous men. 
In fact there were “ none 80 
poor as do them reverence,” 
and this to the Army of Las- 
waree and Deig, of Meanee and 
Kandahar and Jellalabad. 


IV. SIR PATRICK GRANT. 


There are still many officers 
of the Army who remember 
the commanding figure of Field- 
Marshal Sir Patrick Grant, the 
Governor of Chelsea Hospital, 
who even in his ninetieth year 
towered over his fellow-men 
in his dress as Colonel of the 
Blues. General Sir Patrick 
Grant was one of the best 
known officers of the Bengal 
Army, and had served on the 
staff of Sir Hugh Gough during 
all the campaigns which that 
Chief had to carry out in India 
—viz., that of Gwalior in 1843, 
and those of the desperately 
fought battles against the 


Sikhs which culminated in the 
crowning victory of Gujerat, 
called by the wags ‘‘ the crown- 
ing mercy,” early in 1849. The 
true story of all the contro- 
versial points in Lord Gough’s 
battles was well known to 
him, and he had always been 
a tower of strength to that im- 
petuous old soldier. For many 
years he was Adjutant-General 
of the Bengal Army, and inei- 
dentally was better known to 
the Bengal Sepoys and had more 
influence with them than any 
man of his age, save perhaps 
Sir John Hearsey. His por 
trait to this day hangs in the 





1 His father-in-law. 
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Adjutant - General’s office at 
Simla, as he looked in the ’fifties, 
little different from what he 
did in the ’nineties, erect and 
magnificent to gaze on. His 
regiment was one of the irregu- 
lar ones, the Hurrianah Light 
Infantry, always a corps of 
prestige, which in rebel Delhi 
stood more towelling than 
many, and was actually holding 
the Kashmir gate when blown 
in by the British. 

Grant’s name was one to 
conjure with, and he was far 
younger than either Hearsey 
or Wheeler, both men of com- 
manding influence in their 
primes, so that when the Army 
Headquarters were cut off, and 
Lord Canning summoned him 
from Madras, where he had 
recently gone as Commander- 
in-Chief, public opinion hailed 
the action with delight. While 
he was coming up, the news 
of General Anson’s death of 
cholera also arrived. 

It was the fond expectation 
of the more unthinking part 
of the Army and of the Civil 
Service that Sir Patrick had 
only to move quickly up-coun- 
try with any British troops he 
could scrape together, and his 
prestige and familiar figure 
would at once recall the Bengal 
Army to its allegiance. It is 
possible that had Sir Patrick 
been in Bengal when the trouble 
began, and had his services 
been effectively utilised, he 
might have had this effect. 
But by the time he arrived in 
Calcutta the army and the 
Provinces up the Jumna and 

es were in a blaze. He 
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found there was no army to 
handle and no machine with 
which to raise one, or to get 
one ready for the field, while 
the departmental services that 
make a mob into an army were 
wanting. The arsenals were 
either in the rebel hands or 
isolated. There was no trans- 
port, no commissariat, no hos- 
pital organisation to hand. Sir 
Patrick saw that it was his 
duty to sit at the centre of 
organisation and get an army 
machine going. For some weeks 
the only forces available would 
be small, and there were officers 
of quite enough capacity to 
lead them without his once 
again leaving the Government 
of India without any Army 
headquarters to its hand. Until 
a machine was organised, to 
leave Calcutta was hopeless. 
We may also feel sure that 
even had Sir Patrick himself 
wished to succumb to the 
temptation of leading a bat- 
talion or two towards Cawn- 
pore and Lucknow, the Gover- 
nor-General would not have 
allowed it for a moment. 
Very shortly came the news 
that his old comrade of the 
Punjab wars, Sir Colin Camp- 
bell, had been appointed to 
succeed General Anson. Sir 
Patrick had then still more 
reason to confine his activities 
to making preparations for the 
reception and equipment of 
the large European force on 
its way out, and when Sir 
Colin arrived he returned to 
Madras. Sir Colin’s conduct 
of affairs was not particularly 
brilliant, and there were many 
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who held that Sir Patrick 
Grant, with his knowledge of 
conditions and his wide ex- 
perience in Eastern warfare, 
would have brought things 


to a conclusion far sooner 
than the mailed operations of 
“Old Khabardar,’! ag the 
army came to call the new 
chief. 


Vv. THE OUTBREAK AT MEERUT. 


The Mutiny broke out, it 
will be remembered, at the 
great military cantonment and 
civil station at Meerut, estab- 
lished when the British had 
beaten the Mahrattas at Pat- 
parganj outside Delhi, and 
rescued the blind and slippered 
pantaloon that had once been 
the Great Mogul, from their 
hands. They then had to 
garrison the newly acquired 
province, and further, watch 
the Afghans, for Afghanistan 
in 1799, and practically in 
1803, reached to the Sutlej. 
Meerut in 1857, though the 
frontier had moved to the 
Indus, was still of prime im- 
portance, with its garrison of 
a European cavalry regiment 
and infantry battalion, a troop 
of European horse artillery, 
the headquarters and depot of 
the Bengal artillery, and a 
regiment of regular Indian light 
cavalry and two infantry bat- 
talions. The station, as is so 
often the case, was cut in two 
by a big nullah, with the 
Indian troops on one side and 
the British troops on the other. 
It was the fashion at the time 
to talk very bitterly of the 
feebleness of the military au- 
thorities, not only of the divi- 


sional general, admitted by 
all to have been past mark of 
mouth in age and ineffective- 
ness, but of the brigadier com- 
manding the station, Archdale 
Wilson, also the head of the 
Bengal Artillery in India. It 
will be remembered that the 
troops broke into mutiny just 
as the British troops were 
parading for evening chureh 
on Sunday, 10th May. The 
historians write of a night of 
horror, of the inaction of the 
British troops, of their failure 
to pursue the mutineers to 
Delhi, and of Wilson’s anxiety 
for the cantonments when em- 
pires were at stake. Lord 
Roberts, however, has given 
it as his opinion that there 
was very little to be done, 
that no one believed it possible 
then, that the army was mutiny- 
ing, or that the old man at 
Delhi was likely to be placed 
on a bogus and temporary 
throne. And that far better 
men than the incompetent and 
effete Hewitt, or the keen but 
anxious and by no means young 
Wilson, who had just recovered 
from an attack of smallpox, 
might well have preferred 0 
make all secure and wait for 
morning. In fact any one who 
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studies the scene in Meerut 
to-day would also expect that 
the mutineers would have 
lurked round the cantonment 
or have vanished rather than 
throw themselves into the hands 
of what then everyone believed 
to be an orderly force at Delhi. 

The British cavalry were by 
no means fit, though no doubt 
a squadron or two could have 
been sent down the Delhi road ; 
it is difficult to say with what 
military object in view. The 
Carabineers had but recently 
come from England to restore 
the regiment to the Indian 
establishment which had been 
sent to the Crimea. For three 
years there had been one regi- 
ment short in India. This 
meant that the new regiment 
was full of young soldiers and 
had had some hundreds of 
half-broken walers, wild enough 
brutes in those days, chucked 
at their head a few weeks 
earlier. They were not yet a 
regiment “‘ in being.” 

Much light has been thrown 
on the whole story by the 
publication for the first time, 
in the ‘ Journal of the United 
Service Institution of India,’ ! 
of the letters of Sir Archdale 
Wilson to his wife, written 
from the morning after the 
outbreak right through the cam- 
paign. They throw a very 
illuminating and natural light 
on the controversy. Within 
an hour the whole disturbance 
was over, the outrages had 
been perpetrated, the bunga- 


‘Gnicinliation 


lows fired, the mob fled, and 
the mutineers disappeared. 
Even that hour was enough 
for outrage and murder in the 
bazaars, but it sets a very 
different complexion on the 
“night of horror” described 
by Malleson. 

Great play has been made 
by the controversialists on a 
supposed offer by Captain 
Rosser of the Carabineers to 
take his squadron down the 
road to Delhi with a couple 
of horse artillery guns. Much 
ink has been spent in arguing 
whether he did or did not 
make such an offer. It is 
typical of the military miscon- 
ceptions of the historians that 
such a point should ever have 
been brought up. If the re- 
sponsible commander’ wanted 
it, Captain Rosser or any one 
else would have been ordered 
to do so. He might have 
suggested that his troop was 
mounted with horses fit to 
start, and that is the most he 
could have done. 

Brigadier Wilson knew the 
mounted troops were at his 
side, and obviously did not 
order pursuit, because neither 
he nor anybody else at the 
moment had the least suspicion 
that the mutineers would do 
anything but break away in 
terror or lurk about to attack 
the cantonment. Afterwards, 
when the extent of the out- 
break and the Delhi plots were 
realised, everyone suffered from 
a rush of post hoc wisdom. 





1 In 1923. 
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VI. THE ACTION OF THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF. 


The Commander-in-Chief, the 
Hon. George Anson, whose re- 
putation lay more in the whist- 
room than the battlefield, had 
seen little active service since 
the Peninsula, and no doubt 
but for the Crimea having 
absorbed more distinguished 
officers, would not have found 
himself in the Bengal Command 
at such a crisis in history. He 
was, however, a man of some 
determination and wisdom, if 
not of experience. It was the 
fashion to say that he died of 
‘an attack of John Lawrence.” 
He died of cholera at Kurnaul, 
fifty miles from Delhi, with 
the advanced columns of the 
army he.was collecting for the 
recapture of the guilty city, 
and actually ieft Umballa only 
ten days from the date of the 
original outbreak, which had 
carried with it the destruction 
of the telegraphic communica- 
tion between Simla, Delhi, and 
Meerut. 

It has been the fashion to 
condemn his dilatoriness over 
the outbreak of Barrackpore 
on 29th March, but Mangal 
Pandy, the villain of the piece, 
was hanged eight days after his 
assault on his adjutant and 
two days after his trial. It 
is true that the native officer 
who looked on was not hanged 
till about 21st April, but there 
was much to inquire into and 
many devious ways to be ex- 
plored. But at that time so 
immense was the surprise at 
the Mutiny, so unforeseen the 


event, so great the security 
in men’s minds, that no one 
could believe that the out- 
break could not have been 
brushed aside by one stroke or 
gesture of energy. 

It is well to remember what 
the condition of the Army 
was in 1857. We may wonder 
at that condition, but we cannot 
ignore it. In the first place, 
there was no such thing as 
khaki cotton clothing. There 
were no sun helmets, save 
that since the days of the hot 
summer campaigns in the Pun- 
jab m 1848 some officers had 
taken to wearing them, but 
the Army generally only wore 
the white drill cover over shako 
or foraging cap. When on 
27th May the Meerut force 
marched out of cantonments 
towards Delhi in the hottest 
month of the year, the Horse 
Artillery were in brass helmets 
with tiger-skin rolls, in cloth 
dress jackets and high red 
collars, leathers, and high jack- 
boots. Tombs, to the mingled 
horror and delight of all, halted 
a couple of miles out of canton- 
ments, and ordered his men 
to take out their jack-knives 
and rip off the high collars. 
A fortnight later the troops 
had got into cotton, dyed mud 
colour. 

While the Rifles were falling 
in for church on that memor 
able Sunday of 10th May at 
Meerut, they had on_ thei 
white drill. When the alarm 
went, the sergeant-major, for 
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the officers were not yet on 
parade, ordered the men back 
to their barracks to put on 
their invisible green, for he 
knew that white duck would 
be a poor dress to clear canton- 
ments in. 

Most of the European troops 
in the Punjab were in the 
hills. Regiments were at Dag- 
shai, Subathu, and Kasauli. 
They had to march down to 
Umballa some three to four 
stages before they could join 
the 9th Lancers and the Horse 
Artillery in that cantonment. 
But to march Europeans in 
May from the hills to Umballa, 
and from Umballa or Meerut 
to Delhi, meant ‘“‘ carriage ”’ ; 
in other words, bullock carts 
and camels to convey tents, 
food, and hospital equipment. 
To move troops without it 
would be to incur 50 per cent 
loss from the heat, especially 
with the clothing of those 
days. In 1928 the troops 
would be in shirt sleeves, with 
open collars and cotton shorts 
as their official summer uniform. 
Not so in 1857, when such 
wisdom was unfortunately un- 
dreamt of. 

Now “ carriage” was one of 
the burning military topics of 
the day. Before the first Sikh 
war, to economise after the 
expense of the Afghan war 
and the Mahratta campaign, 
“carriage” was practically 
abolished. That is to say, no 
Government transport was 
maintained, and the movement 
of stores was carried out by 
contractors or by the impress- 
ment of carriage on emergency 
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by the civil district officers. 
When the first Sikh war com- 
menced unexpectedly there was 
no carriage, and it was only 
assembled at great expense. 
The same occurred in the second 
Sikh war. After the annexa- 
tion of the Punjab, Govern- 
ment were convinced that it 
“wasn’t gonter rain no more,” 
and once again disbanded all 
“* carriage.” 

Now it is the fashion to 
blame the Commissariat and 
Transport Department of Gov- 
ernment and the Medical De- 
partments because they had 
not stores ready for a _ hot- 
weather campaign in India. 
But it must be remembered 
that within the limits of India 
till 1917, the Indian troops 
fed themselves in peace and 
war. The Commissary-General 
was allowed to maintain no 
carriage. The hospital and 
medical stores were in the 
various arsenals ready for mob- 
ilisation or in the station hos- 
pitals, but there was no 
“ carriage.” To get the troops 
on the move it was necessary 
to collect it through the civil 
officers of the district. Even 
under favourable circumstances 
this takes time. In the crisis 
of 1857, with the country seeth- 
ing with rumour, if was very 
hard to get the carriage, which 
was hidden or was not forth- 
coming, hence the delays. Mr 
Barnes, the Commissioner of 
Umballa, and his officers worked 
wonders under immense diffi- 
culties, and the fact that three 
European regiments got down 
from the hills and the whole 
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force started for Delhi in eche- 
lons from Umballa on 17th May, 
really indicates surpassing 
energy on the part of all con- 
cerned. Men like John Law- 
rence forgot how easily troops 
die of heat stroke, forgot that 
carriage must be collected, and 
all the while Anson was pressing 
on preparations the “ attacks 
of John Lawrence” were con- 
tinued, for he could not believe 
that the Mutiny was a thing that 
could not be brushed aside. 
Two Field-Marshals, holding 
as young men responsible ap- 
pointments at Delhi, Sir Henry 
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Norman and Lord Roberts, 
have recorded their views that 
Anson could not under the 
circumstances have been more 
prompt. They have also re- 
corded that given the facts 
as they were at the time, it 
was impossible for the Meerut 
commanders to have done the 
right thing and advanced on 
Delhi. But the civilian his. 
torians have never apparently 
consulted any military opinion 
of weight before passing many 
of their strictures, which should 
be applied to the system and 
not to its victims. 


Vil. THE MAGAZINE AT DELHI. 


One of the most dramatic 
incidents of the Mutiny, on 
which those who cherish daring 


deeds love to dwell, is that of 
the blowing up of the Delhi 
magazine by a few young offi- 
cers and sergeants of the Indian 


Ordnance Department. And 
well they may do so, for it was 
as glorious an act of defiance 
as ever cried out to a world 
that wondered. But an entirely 
wrong orientation has been 
unwittingly given to the deed 
by the historian. It would 
appear that the great magazine, 
which supplied all Central India, 
had been blown up, and the 
wherewithal for war destroyed. 
Yet, though this appears to 
be the case from the narrative, 
and though regiments mutiny- 
ing in their peace cantonments 
and hurrying away to Delhi 
could only be in possession of 
their pouch ammunition and a 


little more, nevertheless an 
ever-increasing mutineer force 
in the rebel city poured shot 
and shell and musketry on to 
the small British force for 
three months without ceasing. 
A paradox! Save that far too 
many in the army and all the 
general public believe that the 
Almighty feeds armies with 
manna and heaven-sent muni- 
tions. 

The real facts of the case, 
to be found in no history of 
the Mutiny, are these. After 
the careless manner of the 
English, a vast arsenal had 
been placed in an open space 
within the walls of the city af 
Delhi, and close to the fortress 
palace where the remnant d 
the Mogul Empire held a mimit 
court. Sir Charles Napiet, 
Commander-in-Chief in Bengal 
who with all his occasional & 
travaganza suffered from both 
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common-sense and vision, was 
aghast to find, when he became 
responsible, that this was the 
case. He could not persuade 
the supreme Government to 
face the cost of a new arsenal, 
but he did succeed in getting 
the powder removed. It was 
taken some three miles out- 
side the city, up-stream of 
Delhi, on the banks of the 
Jumna, where a spur from 
“The Ridge” ran out towards 
the river. Here a fortified 
magazine was built which stands 
to this day, and is, incidentally, 
now used as the Kennels of 
the Delhi Hunt. In it was 
stored the bulk of the ammuni- 
tion, and in the arsenal itself 
only a small expense powder 
magazine was kept, containing 
perhaps fifty barrels of powder, 
from which the small arms 
ammunition required for the 
musketry practice of the regi- 
ments was made up. Fifty 
barrels of powder is enough to 
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make a fine explosion, and it 
was this which was blown up 
by the gallant Willoughby when 
attacked by the King’s troops 
and rabble. It hurled many to 
perdition, but it had little 
effect on the campaign. When 
Brigadier Graves, commanding 
in the Delhi cantonment, saw 
from his post at the Flagstaff 
Tower on the ridge the ex- 
plosion near the Kashmir gate, 
he at once took the hint. He 
sent off two British officers to 
blow up the main magazine 
just referred to. This was in 
charge of a native officer and 
guard of the 38th Bengal N.L, 
the most unsteady of the three 
battalions in his brigade. They 
refused to admit the officers, 
and fired on them. This maga- 
zine, with its 3000 barrels of 
powder, therefore fell intact 
into the mutineers’ hands, and 
hence—and perhaps hence alone 
—the defence of Delhi against 
the British retributory force. 


VIII. PERSPECTIVE AT LUCKNOW. 


There were two great and 
natural foci of the rebellion, 
those of Delhi and Lucknow. 
But the situation at the latter 
city was quite different from 
that at Delhi. Sir Henry Law- 
tence was in charge as Chief 
Commissioner, and he had a 
British battalion to his hand 
a well as some European 
artillery, while he was of all 
people in India the best quali- 
fied to deal with the situation 
that had arisen. His sym- 
pathy with and appeal to 


Indians of rank and status 
was well known, and his in- 
fluence and foresight promised 
to keep Lucknow itself at any 
rate safe. He had also been 
placed in a military command 
in Oude, with the rank of 
brigadier-general, by the Gover- 
nor-General immediately after 
the Meerut outbreak, thus cut- 
ting adrift from Sir Hugh 
Wheeler’s command at Cawn- 
pore. And for some weeks, 
despite the feeblest health, he 
kept his hand on the safety- 
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valve, and dealt with a mutiny 
of the Oude Irregular Force. 
When the native regular brigade 
mutinied, close on six hundred 
sepoys remained staunch, and 
indeed without them the de- 
fence of the Residency—viz., 
the fortified group of houses 
round the Bailey Guard and 
Chief Commissioner’s house— 
could not have been carried 
out. The 17th Bengal Infantry 
of the re-formed army was con- 
stituted from these loyal rem- 
nants as the ‘“‘ Loyal Poor- 
beahs ” or Wuffadar } Pultan. 

Unfortunately Sir Henry 
Lawrence was not an experi- 
enced soldier, and when the 
disaster that brought about 
the close investment came to 
pass, it was due to one of the 
most pitiful military follies of 
the Mutiny—a folly of which 
much more would have been 
heard had it not been for his 
melancholy death from a burst- 
ing shell at the commencement 
of the siege and the universal 
respect and affection in which 
he was held. But as Rice 
Holmes says, “ History has 
dealt very gently with Sir 
Henry.” Now as the years 
move on it is desirable to try 
and put our fingers on the real 
salient points as they stand 
out. 

The Lucknow cantonment 
known as Mariaon, a name 
quite lost to-day and different 
from the post-Mutiny station, 
lay a few miles from the 
Residency. Sir Henry and the 
British troops had two resi- 
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dences, one at the canton- 
ment and one at Lucknovw, 
but the headquarters of the 
battalion, at this period the 
32nd Foot, was always near 
the Residency. On the 30th 
May the regular troops had 
revolted and been dispersed. 
From the news of the Meerut 
Mutiny on 10th May, Sir Henry 
had been preparing the Resi- 
dency position and the old 
fortress of the Machi Bawan, 
and there was plenty of time 
to collect supplies and take 
many measures. After the 
Mutiny of the 30th, the troops 
occupied the Residency and 
the prepared positions—viz., 
the 32nd, the artillery, and 
between 500 and 600 loyal 
native soldiers, with numerous 
volunteers from civilian and 
Eurasian sources and the boys 
of the Martiniere School. But 
another four weeks was to 
pass ere the crisis arose. On 
the 29th June a considerable 
force of mutineers, after the 
fall of Cawnpore, advanced to 
Chinhat, a village a few miles 
from Lucknow. 

The rains apparently had 
not broken; the heat was 
intense, yet Sir Henry, urged, 
it is said, by Mr Martin Gub- 
bins, who was always calling 
for an heroic policy, decided 
to attack the enemy, advancing 
to the Kokrail stream, some 
four miles out. Now it was 
the very height of the hot 
weather. To march Europeans 
to fight in such weather needs 
the very best bandobust* pos- 
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sible. Some 700 fighting men, 
of whom half were Europeans, 
sallied forth. They should have 
gone by dawn at latest, but 
started late, and the Europeans 
without food. Now all men, 
more especially white men, 
cannot march in hot sun on 
anempty stomach. The troops 
were done before the enemy 
were encountered. Sir Henry, 
who had not been a soldier 
since he was an artillery cap- 
tain in Burma, went in com- 
mand himself, though almost 
at death’s door from ill-health. 
He had two lieut.-colonels in 
the 32nd, one of whom should 
have been in command. At 
the Kokrail there was no enemy 
in sight, and the troops, who 
should have been fed, set about 
to return. Then the enemy, 
who had been concealed in 
villages, opened fire. Sir Henry 
was persuaded to advance and 
attack the village of Chinhat. 
Everything went wrong. The 
rebels were in great strength 
with artillery, and after some 
minor success the affair became 
a rout. The rebels got behind 
him, and the troops, overcome 
with the heat, with Sir Henry 
in abject despair, straggled 
home to Lucknow in the most 
pitiful disorder, which at once 
destroyed our prestige within 
the city. 117 men of the 32nd 
were killed, twice that npmber 
wounded, many mad with sun- 
stroke; many of them the best 
Officers and N.C.O.’s of the 
battalion. As the beaten troops 
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staggered in, wild scenes took 
place. The labourers on the 
defences and many servants 
and followers fled. The vic- 
torious rebels surged into the 
suburbs, and the attack en the 
Residency began that night. 

Had this folly not occurred 
—a soldiering folly of the worst 
type—Lucknow would have had 
its whole British battalion,' its 
European artillery, and almost 
an Indian battalion intact, and 
the horrors of the siege would 
probably never have occurred. 
Indeed history has dealt lightly 
with gallant, chivalrous, but 
worn-out Sir Henry! Had the 
attack been conducted effi- 
ciently and the troops been 
fed, a temporary victory might 
have been achieved, at any 
rate a withdrawal in order 
carried out. But to be sur- 
prised and to have your Euro- 
peans in the noonday sun 
unfed was the work of the 
veriest military amateurs. And 
bitter was the result. 

One unrecorded incident of 
Lucknow is worth relating, for 
we have seen it paralleled in 
our own day at Kut. Sir 
Henry Lawrence had been ac- 
cumulating supplies in large 
quantities, but apparently not 
with the help or knowledge 
of the military staff and com- 
missariat. Nor apparently had 
he kept count or informed any 
ene of what he had got and 
where he put it. Both Have- 


lock’s reinforcement and Colin 


Campbell’s relief had been hur- 





? Fifty of the 32nd had been sent to Cawnpore, but some of the 84th coming 
up from Calcutta had been sent on to Lucknow instead, 
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ried on because of tales of a 
starving garrison. Just so had 
General Aylmer hurried on the 
relief of Kut before his artil- 
lery, his gun ammunition or 
his hospitals had arrived up 
the Tigris. Townsend had said 
he was starving in January, 
but he had not counted his 
local resources, and held out 
till April. Had he not screamed 
of his starvation, Aylmer would 
not have attacked the investing 
Turks prematurely, and relief 
would have been certain. Simi- 
larly when Colin Campbell de- 
cided to evacuate the Resi- 
dency, large quantities of sup- 
plies had to be destroyed. As 
at Lucknow, so at Kut. No 
adequate survey of resources 
had been made. 

One more unrecorded point 
not generally known is worth 


relating. A police officer was 
detailed by Government to 
search for any Europeans who 
were missing, and to try and 
ascertain what had become of 
the various Europeans em- 
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ployed in-the hardly yet con- 
stituted province of Oude. That 
officer in his report declares 
that he discovered that a large 
number of Afghans, chiefly 
Powindahs or Ghilzais, who 
come down to trade each winter 
and who flock to Moslem cities, 
had stayed down for the 
summer of 1857, instead of 
returning, as was their wont, 
to the Afghan hills in April. 
They evidently expected some 
mischief was brewing, and no 
doubt, though we have never 
been told so, they stayed at 
Delhi too. This officer de- 
elared that most of the actual 
attacks on the Residency were 
made by them and not by 
Sepoys, whose desire to remain 
behind loop-holed walls was 
pretty well known. It is an 
interesting point. They cer- 
tainly failed for all their pains, 
and to this day, alone in the 
Empire for memory and for 
glory, the Union Jack over the 
shell of the Residency is not 
hauled down at sun-down. 
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(FROM THE JOURNAL OF CAPTAIN OWEN SCARLETT, B.N.) 


BY DOUGLAS G. BROWNE. 


ALNWICK, Jume 6th. 


THis forenoon I called on 
Mr Leppingwell, the lawyer. 
He lives in Narrowgate, in a 
comfortable old house of red 
brick, having dormer windows 
and stone facings and a stone 
um at either end of the high 
parapet. It is such a house as 
this that I wish for when I 
retire from the Service; but 
it must have a garden and a 
piece of land where I can keep 
hens and a pig. 


Mr Leppingwell I found to 
be rather like his dwelling, 


plump and comfortable: a 
short oldish fellow with pink 
cheeks and grey side-whiskers 
and a crown as bald as a 
binnacle. He received me with 
great affability, but when I 
broached my business and pre- 
sented Hernshaw’s letter he 
drew down his brows, and 
pursed his lips, and pulled as 
solemn a face as its roundness 
permitted. 

“Hum, ha,” said he, having 
tead the note. ‘ Yes, yes. 
But I must consult with Mr 
Bendelow. You will excuse me 
& moment, Captain Scarlett. 
I do nothing without Mr Ben- 
delow.”’ 

He had risen from his big 
table, and now trotted from 


I. 


the room, still wearing an air 
of great solemnity. This being 
the first I had heard of Mr 
Bendelow, I said nothing, but 
wondered not a little at so 
much ado over a small matter. 
I sat drumming my heels for 
quite ten minutes, I suppose, 
and then in came a second old 
fellow who might have been 
Mr Leppingwell’s double, al- 
though on a further glance 
I judged him to be the senior 
of the pair. He had the same 
air of benevolence, the same 
whiskers and bald head, and 
his prim black suit was of 
identical cut with the other’s. 
Even his solemn manner might 
have been copied from his 
partner, and sat no less oddly 
on his own pink and cherubic 
visage. He wore spectacles, 
over which he peered at me, 
and my letter was in his hand. 
“Hum, ha,” he began; and 
the voice most absurdly was 
Mr Leppingwell’s, so that I 
was put to it not to smile: 
** Captain Scarlett, eh? Your 
servant, sir. I am Mr Bende- 
low. I have noted the contents 
of this letter, Captain Scarlett, 
and observe that it was written 
on the 12th of May 1800.” 
“And you would add,” I 
said, ‘‘ that we are now in the 
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year 1802. Yet I can hardly 
blame myself for the delay. 
Put it down to Boney, Mr 
Bendelow. I have been afloat 
for three years, and landed in 
England only a fortnight ago. 
I came north at the first moment 
I was free, and landed in this 
town last night from the New- 
castle mail. I have not dallied 
over-long among the fleshpots.” 

“My dear sir,” he cried, 
“you misapprehend me. I 
did not presume to be critical. 
Your coming at all does you 
honour, and to come so prompt- 
ly shows a zeal in friendship 
that is rare indeed. Rare 
indeed, sir! I respect you for 
it, if 1 may say so. And the 


late war has played the devil 
with weightier affairs than this, 
as we all know to our cost. 
Silent leges inter arma. So you 


were a friend of our poor Roger 
Hernshaw? A noble Jad, Cap- 
tain Scarlett: a noble lad. I 
knew him from a boy, although 
Mr Leppingwell saw the more 
of him, having the handling 
of the family business. Yes, 
a fine lad, and a lamentable 
loss in every way. In every 
way. ... Theold fellow, who 
seemed genuinely affected by 
these memories, and moreover 
troubled to a degree that was 
somewhat perplexing, blinked 
mournfully through his lenses 
at the note in his hand. Then 
he resumed: ‘‘ These few lines, 
I see, must have been writ 
very shortly before he died. 
We have heard but the most 
meagre details of that event, 
but I now recall his father 


telling Mr Leppingwell of a 


kindly letter he had received 
from the lad’s Captain, who, I 
take it, was yourself.” 

“That is so,” said I: “ Mr 
Hernshaw was my first lieu- 
tenant. He was mortally hurt, 
as you will also recall, in our 
action with the Arlésienne. He 
died three days after, and was 
buried at sea. But before the 
end he found strength to scrawl 
those few words, to introduce 
me to Mr Leppingwell, and 
adjured me to remember a 
promise I had made him. I 
have taken the first oppor- 
tunity to carry out his wishes. 
I regret the delay, Mr Bende- 
low; but if Boney and Mr 
Addington had not patched up 
this truce I should be at sea 
yet.” 

The old lawyer regarded me 
for a moment with the por- 
tentous air that I found s0 
puzzling. 

** And what precisely,” said 
he, ‘‘ were Mr Roger’s wishes! 
And what is your own intention, 
Captain Scarlett ? ”’ 

I answered him patiently 
and at length. ‘“‘ It is like this, 
Mr Bendelow. Roger Her- 
shaw was not only my second- 
in-command, but my very good 
friend as well. A small frigate, 
you will understand, is not like 
a ship of the line. The Cap 
tain does not live apart like 
@ Pharaoh: you are boxed up 
very close with your brother 
Officers, and that well-worm 
term may come to earn its true 
connotation in a year or two's 
cruising. So it was with Roger 
and me. I am something of 4 
solitary, and do not fall head- 
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long into friendships. But you 
have called him a fine lad, and 
must have felt the attraction 
he had for all who knew him. 
I need not enlarge upon this ; 
it is enough that we became 
more than shipmates, and that 
from time to time he talked 
to me from his heart. He told 
me much about his father and 
sister, and about the family’s 
misfortunes. But something, I 
think, he never told; at least 
I have the fancy that behind 
his confidences lay some secret 
trouble that he would not dis- 
close, even to me. Or perhaps 
could not. I have doubted 
whether it had a substance 
to be clothed in words— 
whether he did not fear rather 
from instinct than from know- 
ledge. For it was fear that he 
felt, Mr Bendelow. He was 
afraid of something: afraid, in 
particular, for his sister, to 
whom, as you will know, he 
was deeply attached. He was 
given to what he called pre- 
monitions, and talked of Scotch 
blood in him and second sight 
and so forth. I know nothing 
about these mysteries ; but un- 
doubtedly he foresaw his own 
death in action, and having 
this conviction he may well 
have brooded over the con- 
sequences to his family until 
he magnified them out of sense 
and reason. You will know 
where the truth lies in this. 
However it may be, I under- 
took, as his friend, to do one 
thing for him: should I survive 
him (which he was assured of), 
I was to take an early oppor- 
tunity to visit his home, to see 
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for myself how things went 
there, and if need be to act the 
brother and mentor to Miss 
Hernshaw. And he advised me 
to call on my way on Mr Lep- 
pingwell, who would have the 
latest news. At the very last, 
as you see, he even scrawled the 
note you hold. Unfortunately, 
my cruise was prolonged for 
two years, and would not be 
ended now had Mr Pitt re- 
mained in office. However, here 
I am at length arrived.” 

Mr Bendelow had listened to 
all this with the same un- 
changing air of gravity, but 
now he smiled and nodded in 
the very manner of his double. 

“ Alter ipse amicus,” said he. 
“Roger did very well, I per- 
ceive. And perhaps we may 
discern the finger of Providence 
in your delays, Captain. But 
what is in your mind? How 
do you look to aid or advise 
Miss Hernshaw and _ her 
father ? ” 

I shrugged. “I am hoping 
to get my soundings from your- 
self and Mr Leppingwell,” I 
said. “I am wholly in the 
dark. Or almost so, for Roger 
made no secret of the fact that 
his father was living in some- 
thing like dire poverty. Much 
of the lad’s pay went to keep 
up the home, and he was ever 
hoping that fortune would bring 
him such a lump of prize- 
money as might set them all 
on their feet again. But that 
was not to be. The finger of 
Providence, in fine, was here 
sadly to seek. For not a month 
after his death we took La 
Clyméne, with a hold full of 
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treasure for Boney’s army in 
Egypt, and the first lieuten- 
ant’s share was more than poor 
Roger ever dreamed of. A 
damnable piece of ill-luck, eh, 
Mr Bendelow ? ” 

“It was indeed,” the lawyer 
said. ‘“‘ A windfall would have 
helped the family greatly at 
that time.” 

“But now no longer?” I 
queried. 

“Oh, as to that,” said he, 
“it would yet be a godsend, 
no doubt. I understand that 
Mr Hernshaw’s personal means 
are yet much straitened. But 
Mr Leppingwell is best informed 
in that matter.” 

I felt he was leaving much 
unsaid, for I was convinced 
that he was as well informed in 
the matter as his partner. 
Trusting that in time I should 
hear something explicit, I con- 
tinued my argument. 

“I have a purpose in harp- 
ing on this point,” I remarked. 
“Whether or no poverty was 
the whole pith of my poor 
friend’s troubles and fears, it 
was, I suppose, at the root of 
them. And money is at least 
a substance we can all appre- 
hend and handle and even 
help with. We do not need 
second-sight to discern the lack 
of it. In short, sir—if I may 
advert to my own affairs,— 
it is a substance of which I 
possess as much as is good for 
me, and more than I require. 
My own share of the prize- 
money from the Clyméne is 
lying untouched in the bank to 
this day. And it has long been 
in my mind that Mr Lepping- 
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well (to whom I may now add 
yourself) might aid me in de- 
vising some plan whereby Miss 
Hernshaw could benefit by this 
windfall, as you aptly term it; 
at least to the equivalent of 
the first lieutenant’s portion, 
which her brother would have 
earned had he lived a few weeks 


longer.” 
Here Mr Bendelow broke into 
@ smile again, and beamed 


upon me like a benevolent old 
cherub. 

“My dear sir!” he cried, 
“This is indeed generous! ” 

“It seems to me common 
justice,’ said I; “leaving 
friendship out of it. I do not 
need‘ the money, and Roger 
Hernshaw lost it by dying 
for his country. Dulce et de- 
corum est, a3 we know, but it 
does not buy bread.” 

** And what does your very 
handsome offer amount to, Cap- 
tain ? ’”’ he asked. 

“Ten thousand pounds was 
the first lieutenant’s share,” | 
told him. 

Up went his hands. “ Pro- 
digious!”’ he exclaimed. “I 
had no notion that the sub- 
sidiary emoluments of your 
profession were on such & 
scale.” 

“Oh, we do not capture 
treasure-ships every day,” said 
I. “It was such a gift #8 
sailors pray for and dream of, 
but seldom see. Which makes 
Roger’s missing it the harder.” 

“Really,” the lawyer said, 
still beaming on me, “1 am 
at a loss for words, Captail 
Scarlett. Disinterest and get- 
erosity are rare visitors, I fear, 
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in legal precincts. And your 
offer is munificent, in the just 
sense of the term. Now how 
—but wait. I must consult 
with Mr Leppingwell. He has 
the Hernshaws’ affairs at his 
finger-ends. I would not pre- 
sume to discuss them in his 
absence. In point of fact, I 
do nothing without Mr Lep- 
pingwell. Pray excuse me while 
I seek him.” 

And with a final beam the 
old fellow bustled away, leaving 
me at liberty to smile a little. 
The pair of them, I presume, 
now compared their individual 
observations before venturing 
on a joint appearance; for 
after an interval they came in 
together, looking for al) the 
world like an elderly Castor and 
Pollux in broadcloth. If I 
meet them in the street to- 
morrow, I shall not know one 
from the other. 

Mr Leppingwell at once ap- 
proached me with an air of 
great cordiality. 

“Mr Bendelow has informed 
me of your excessively generous 
intentions, Captain Scarlett,” 
said he. ‘“‘ You are a friend 
indeed! You will perhaps re- 
call the Italian saying, being 
yourself newly from the Medi- 
terranean, ‘Friends tie their 
purse with a cobweb?’ You 
illustrate it, sir. You illustrate 
it. As one who is himself an 
old friend of poor Roger and 
of Miss Letty, permit me to 
thank you from the heart— 
from the heart, sir! ” 

“You have visited Italy ? ” 
linquired politely, to end these 
encomiums. 


*“ No, no,” he exclaimed, “‘ I 
have never travelled. My 
knowledge of foreign lands is 
but the bookish theoric that 
Iago scorned. Mere prattle 
without practice. Mr Bende- 
low and I are plain home- 
keeping fellows ; but we share 
the same taste for humane 
letters: when we are released 
from old father antic, the Law, 
we browse on Parnassus and 
view the world through the 
spectacles of books.” 

“You are happy in your re- 
ciprocations,” said I. ‘‘ I might 
liken you, if it will not give 
offence, to Mr Colman’s two 
single gentlemen, rolled into 
one.” 

This delighted him. ‘I take 
you, sir!” he cried. “I take 
you!” He turned with a 
chuckle to his partner. ‘‘ I saw 
the play, you will remember, in 
London in ’99. Captain 'Scar- 
lett, I perceive, is a man after 
our own hearts. ... Here in 
Alnwick, sir ”’—this was to me 
again,—‘‘ here in Alnwick they 
call us the Florin, ha, ha! .. . 
But this, you will think, is 
not business. We must return 
to our sheep, as our late 
enemies have it. In a word, 
Captain, I wish to associate 
myself with Mr Bendelow’s 
just observation that your visit 
at this moment is providential, 
—providential, sir. And that 
without regard to your charit- 
able purpose. I am always in 
agreement with Mr Bendelow, 
but never more so than at this 
moment. He tells me that 
you are little informed as to 
the graver troubles that have 
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beset our poor young friend’s 
family ? ” 

“That is so,” I agreed. “I 
know of their poverty, and of 
some old Chancery suit that 
brought it about. But beyond 
that I know nothing, although 
I gather there is more behind.”’ 

“Oh, the Ohancery suit is 
indeed ancient history,” Mr 
Leppingwell said. “It goes 
back almost to the times of 
Turketel and St Swithin. I 
will admit there were vexa- 
tious features in those pro- 
ceedings. The rules of Equity 
had not then attained that 
degree of refinement and flexi- 
bility which is now their glory. 

. But that trouble was over 
long ago. The gravamen of 
the present crisis, which Mr 
Roger may have had in mind, 
lies in the acts of the living 
generation. Did he ever speak 
of his father’s brother, Mr 
Gilbert Hernshaw ? ” 

“Yes,” said I. ‘‘ He spoke 
of him, and not with peculiar 
kindness.” 

“Ah!” the lawyer ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ No, he would not, 
to be sure. Mr Gilbert’s is not 
a lovable character. Far from 
it, I fear. Far from it. He 
was always a ne’er-do-well, a 
wanderer over the face of the 
earth, his hand against every 
man’s. For many years he was 
seldom heard of; but such 
rumours as used to drift home 
about him were sad news. 
Piracy, murder, the slave-trade, 
I know not what.... And 
now, in his old age, he has 
returned, grey in wickedness 
and unrepentant, and fastened 


himself like a vampire on hig 
brother and his niece. It ig 
upwards of a year since he 
came back to High Blechester, 
Mr Alexander, our Roger's 
father, is the elder of the 
brothers, and weak and ailing; 
wrapped up, besides, in hig 
antiquarian lore, and a child in 
the hands of such an one ag 
Mr Gilbert.” 

“But what is amiss?” | 
inquired. ‘“‘ What new parti- 
cular villainy do you suspect? 
If his brother is so poor, this 
Mr Gilbert can get nothing 
from that source.” 

Mr Leppingwell hesitated, 
and cast a glance at Mr Bende- 
low: 

“Hum, ha,” said he; “He 
abundantia cautelae is a legal 
dictum, Captain, which it be 
hoves us lawyers to observe. 
We have to walk discreetly. 
Frankly, however, in this case 
neither Mr Bendelow nor I 
can put a finger on the precise 
evil. But things are not well 
at High Blechester. They are 
far from well. Rumours have 
reached us. . , . And, in short, 
we think—I concur entirely 
with Mr Bendelow,—we regard 
your coming at this juncture 
as providential because we feel 
it to be high time that some 
inquisition was made into the 
facts. High time! And who 
so fit to make it as yourself, 
Captain? You wish to se 
Miss Hernshaw, to carry out 
her brother’s wishes. Do %, 
my dear sir. Do so. And 
keep—lI believe it is a nautical 
phrase,—keep your weather eyé 
open.” 
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Here the argument was taken 
up, after the manner of a 
Greek chorus, by Mr Bendelow, 
who had been beaming at me 
over his glasses while from 
time to time he nodded agree- 
ment with his _ partner’s 
sentiments. 

“You will appreciate the 
delicacy of our position, Cap- 
tain Scarlett,” said he. “‘ Mr 
Leppingwell and I are at one 
as to the desirability of getting 
at the truth in these rumours 
of which he speaks. But if we 
act, it must be sub rosa, as 
friends of Mr Hernshaw and 
not as his men of business. In 
that capacity we have no 
shadow of a right to pry into 
his domestic arrangements, 
though he fills his house with 
ex-pirates and makes it a scan- 
dal and a byword throughout 
Northumberland. And from 
any ill-judged interference the 
most lamentable results might 
ensue: the severance of our 
connection, for example, would 
deprive the young lady even 
of such poor advice and sup- 
port as we can still legitimately 
offer her. It is her situation 
that fills us with misgivings. 
Mr Alexander himself, I fear, 
is not long for this world, and 
scandal and disaster can but 
hasten his end.” 

“TI do not pretend to under- 
stand what trouble you look 
for,” I remarked; “and I 
Can see you scruple even to 
hint at it. 2a abundantia 
cautelae, as you say, sir, and 
no doubt very rightly. But 
have you no opportunity (of 
discussing this quietly with 
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the elder Mr Hernshaw him- 
self ? ” 

He threw up his hands. 
“* Discuss it? ” he cried. “ My 
dear sir, neither of us has so 
much as seen Mr Alexander for 
upwards of two years: since 
poor Roger was killed, in fact, 
when Mr Leppingwell rode over 
to High Blechester.”’ 

‘“* And all but died of it him- 
self,” that gentleman put in. 
** You do not know these parts, 
I opine, Captain ? ” 

“About a cable’s-length of 
them,” said I. ‘‘ From the inn 
to your door.” 

Mr Leppingwell smiled. ‘ At 
Pity Me, as the house is very 
appositely termed, you will 
find nothing but a hedge tavern, 
and the only street thereabouts 
has been dead and buried these 
fourteen hundred years. High 
Blechester, sir, stands on the 
Watling Street, the old Roman 
road, in the heart of Redesdale. 
It is thirty miles from here, 
and the most of them are 
plain mountain and moor. A 
dark, wild land, Captain: a 
region of antres vast and deserts 
idle, such as Desdemona found 
passing strange to hear of. And 
Mr Bendelow and I being no 
longer young, Othello’s exploits 
are grown a thought beyond 
us. As for Mr Alexander, who 
lies hid there, I doubt if he 
has stepped outside his own 
few acres these ten years past. 
. . . It is true I rode thither 
to take him the news of the 
boy’s death, but the journey 
was near being the end of me 
too; and now Mahomet and 
the mountain are like to stay 
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apart. Yet these present bruits 
and scandals cry aloud for 
inquiry, and the business is not 
one that can easily be dele- 
gated.” 

“And you wish me to act 
for you in this? ” said I. 

“Who so fit?” he cried 
again. ‘You are the ideal 
agent, sir! Corn in Egypt, if 
I may so put it. You have a 
simple and natural reason for 
caliing on Mr Hernshaw: you 
have youth and wits and a 
pair of keen eyes, and you 
desire to help the young lady.” 

“But surely,” I said with 
some impatience, “you can 
suggest to me what I am to 
look for? I intended a mere 
act of civility and friendship, 
and you plunge me into mys- 
teries. Come, sir, let us have 
a glimpse of the truth! ” 

The two old fellows glanced 
sideways, one at the other, like 
a pair of puffins on a rock. 
“Hum, ha,’ Mr Leppingwell 
muttered. And then his double, 
looking the picture of benign 
obstinacy and circumspection, 
pursed up his lips and shook 
his head. 

“The truth,” said he, re- 
garding me over his spectacles, 
“is precisely what we do not 
know, Captain Scarlett, and 
wish to discover. And we 
feel—Mr Leppingwell’s views 
and my own are identical,— 
we feel that to perpetuate 
mere rumours, fama clamosa, 
that gravely affect one of our 
clients, would—hum, ha,— 
would, in short, reflect upon 
our professional decorum. We 
stand towards Mr Alexander 


in a fiduciary capacity of 
peculiar delicacy. This firm 
has handled the Hernshaws’ 
affairs since it was founded by 
Mr Leppingwell’s grandfather, 
anno 1728; and the fact that 
Mr Alexander himself is in 
straitened circumstances, and 
unbusinesslike to a deplorable 
degree, renders our sense of 
responsibility the more acute, 
We are stretching our dis- 
cretionary powers very far, sir, 
even in hinting at anything 
amiss in that quarter.” 

All this fine talk seemed to 
me mere hair-splitting. Either 
the partners had said too much, 
or they had not said enough. 
I suspect, however, that they 
are moved by motives less in- 
human and correct than they 
profess: by simple curiosity, 
anxiety to delegate an un 
pleasant duty, and, at the 
bottom, a genuine fear of some- 
thing or somebody—this Mr 
Gilbert, no doubt. The rumours 
from Redesdale must be of 4 
serious and disconcerting sort. 

Before I could proffer any 
further observations, Mr Lep- 
pingwell had resumed his part 
in the antiphony. 

‘The less you know, sir, the 
better, believe me. You will 
arrive on the scene unpre 
judiced, and can study the 
actors with an unbiassed eye” 
—which, after all these hints, I 
thought improbable. ‘To be 
stiff in opinions,” he went on, 
“if I may adapt the poet’ 
words, is to be often in the 
wrong. We lawyers have t 
bear that in mind, and accord- 
ingly seem over-scrupulous, per 
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haps...- Our little plan, 
Captain, as to which Mr Bende- 
low and I are, as usual, in 
entire accord, is briefly this: 
if you will be advised by us, 
you will ride over to High 
Blechester to-morrow, if con- 
venient, introduce yourself to 
Mr Alexander and Miss Laetitia, 
stay a night, and look about 
you. Then return to us, and 
if you have anything to report, 
we will pool our wits and know- 
ledge. But say nothing about 
your very generous purpose, 
unless it be in private to Miss 
Hernshaw herself. Above ail, 
sir, not a word to Mr Gilbert. 
Not a word!... Stay no 
longer than the night, and keep 
your eyes and ears open. Our 
managing clerk, Mr Handy- 
side, will put you on the road. 
You will find him good com- 
pany—an excellent well-in- 
formed fellow. And the house 
itself, with its adjuncts, is of 
the highest interest, and will 
alone repay the trouble of 
your journey. It stands, as 
you may know, on the site of 
an ancient military station of 
the Romans, called in the 
Iter of Antoninus, Blaxdo- 
vanna,”’ 


“Roger told me as much,” 


said I. ‘The place seems to 
own a wide choice of names.” 

“To cartographers it is High 
Blechester,’” Mr Leppingwell 
explained, ‘‘ the village of Ble- 
chester lying below it. But 
the house is known locally as 
Pity Me, from some old tale 
of blood and rapine, or from 
the hill that overhangs it, 
Which is Pity Me Edge. Many 
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of our hills are termed Edges, 
Captain: you will comprehend 
why when you see them... . 
But indeed, sir, I could envy 
you your first visit to High 
Blechester. Although the house 
is little more than a steading, 
with the ruin of a peel attached, 
half the stones of them come 
from the Roman fortalicia, and 
the residue of its walls still 
stand four-square around, even 
to the gateways. It is a piece 
of solid history, sir: the dis- 
jecta membra of an Empire; a 
veritable sermon in stone, and 
a mine for antiquaries. I fear, 
though, the Hernshaws have 
paid small heed to the genius 
loci, except this last of them, 
Mr Alexander, poor man, who 
thinks of little else.” 

‘“‘ Then this Mr Gilbert,”’ said 
I, ‘‘ does not share his brother’s 
tastes ? ”’ 

“Not by one iota, sir, I 
should imagine. I should say 
it is in the highest degree im- 
probable. Mr Gilbert’s tastes 
were ever of another sort. It 
is true that neither Mr Bende- 
low nor I have seen him for 
forty years, but the leopard 
cannot change his spots, nor 
the AMthiopian his skin. Mr 
Gilbert, I fear, is unregenerate.”’ 

Here Mr Bendelow, who had 
been furtively consulting an 
immense silver watch like a 
tompion, hum’d and had a 
little and caught his partner’s 
eye. 

“To be sure!” the latter 
cried. ‘“‘ Bless my buttons, I 
had forgotten! My dear sir, 
we must beg you to excuse us. 
A matter of business—a client 
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is due any moment now. But 
perhaps you will honour us with 
your company at dinner, at five 
o'clock? One or two friends 
will be with us, mostly bachelors 
like ourselves. And we have 
the highest legal authority—no 
less than Lord Stowell’s—for 
the proposition that a dinner 
lubricates business, ha ha!” 

Mr Bendelow seconding this 
invitation very warmly, and the 
town of Alnwick not appearing 
to offer a plethora of diversions 
to a solitary stranger, I was 
glad to accept, and the two 
then showed me out with many 
expressions of esteem. <A singu- 
lar interview, that has con- 
siderably upset my notions 
about this enterprise and given 
me much food for thought. 
Perhaps under the influence of 
the lubricant this evening I 
shall learn more. 


Later. 


I am returned from dining 
with the lawyers, and not one 
whit the wiser. A good dinner 
and sound wine, with Mr Lep- 
pingwell in form and reeling 
off quotations like an anthology 


HicH BLecHEsTER, June 7th. 


My unseamanlike itch for 
writing bids fair to have its 
uses. I have often marvelled 
that it has not perished long 
since of ill-nutrition: so many 
years of cruising, with the 
days for months on end as 
like as weevils in a biscuit, 
and this journal thereby re- 


in breeches. There were present 
two other attorneys and a 
doctor, so that further discus- 
sion of my business (Lord 
Stowell’s obiter dictum notwith- 
standing) is postponed, — ez 
abundantia cautelae, no doubt. 
I have, however, been made 
acquainted with the clerk, Mr 
Handyside, who is to call for 
me in the morning. And a 
somewhat disturbing valedic- 
tion attended my departure, 
for my new friends having 
seen me to the door again, and 
bidden me good-night, Mr Ben- 
delow suddenly called after me. 

** One moment, Captain Scar- 
lett! I feel—really, we cannot 
—in short, wait one moment, 
pray, while I consult with Mr 
Leppingwell.”’ 

They put their heads to- 
gether in the doorway, Mr Lep- 
pingwell finally shrugging and 
nodding, and then the other 
came running down the steps 
to me. 

‘* A word in your ear, Cap- 
tain,’ he whispered. “Stay 
no longer than the night at 
Pity Me, bolt your door, and 
do not go to sleep!” 


duced to a mere replica of the 
ship’s log, jottings of wind and 
weather, ships sighted, and 80 
forth, might have damped the 
ardour of Lord Orford or M. de 
St Simon. But apparently 
cacoéthes scribendi thrives 02 
denial; and now it may aid 
me to observe Mr Bendelow’s 
enigmatical directions, and keep 
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awake. It is not yet 10 o’clock, 
and in these latitudes quite 
light. When it comes to need- 
ing a candle, it will be wisdom, 
I suppose, to do without one: 
it would be a pity to scare 
any game that may be afoot 
in the dark, although what 
sort of game to look for I 
have not a notion. I would 
laugh at the whole business, 
in the teeth of the two lawyers’ 
plain concern, were there not 
something odd and disturbing 
in the very air of this strange 
house and its inhabitants. And 
then there are Mr Handyside’s 
disclosure, and Miss Letty’s 
hint about the inn. As it is, 
no doubt by pinching myself 
I can stave off sleep during 
the few hours before dawn. 
Yet already it is a temptation 
even to look at the bed, and 


if I may not move about I 
shall be as stiff as a board in 


the morning. A _ thirty-mile 
ride is a thorough sort of 
breaking-in for a man who has 
not been on a horse for three 
years, 

I might indeed be three 
hundred miles instead of thirty 
from the streets and shops of 
Alnwick, for I never saw a 
country more desolate than 
this. I doubt if Mr Mungo 
Park, in all his explorations in 
Kthiopia, could cap for wild- 
ness and a sort of awful gran- 
deur the evening scene out- 
spread before my own eyes. 
This dwelling of High Ble- 
chester faces west, across the 
Valley, but my window being 
in the north gable I am looking 
% I write straight up the wide 
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trough of Redesdale, which 
rolls away for ten miles or 
more, flanked by darkening 
barren hills and cliffs, and end- 
ing in an immense thwartship 
bulkhead of a ridge like a 
whale-back, now purple against 
@ green and golden afterglow. 
This, I am told, is the mountain 
called Carter Fell, over the 
spur of which climbs a high 
pass into Scotland. There are 
no trees in all this wilderness, 
except for a fringe along the 
river, where the hamlet of 
Blechester straggles beside the 
highway. Not a sound comes 
from it, nor is a light showing ; 
and, so far as I may judge, 
there are no other human 
habitations within leagues. I 
have never been in a place so 
deathly still, for the hooting 
of owls and the rustle of the 
River Rede serve but to deepen 
the sense of melancholy soli- 
tude, and to imbue the mind 
with unearthly forebodings. In- 
deed, if I see ghosts to-night, I 
think I may be forgiven. They 
should haunt this place, if any. 
The dark bank beneath my 
window, with the screen of 
brambles on its crest, is nothing 
less than the grass-grown wall 
of Bledovanna, which the Ro- 
mans built. Their road, the 
Watling Street, the same that I 
know by Dover, four hundred 
miles away, runs yet under the 
turf and bracken beside the 
wall, and, contemptuous of 
the easy gradient of the dale, 
strikes due north into the 
distant welter of black hills 
along the Border. An evening 
with Mr Alexander has filled 
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my brain with thoughts of the 
Twentieth Legion, of the corps 
called Exploratores Duplares, 
because they drew double 
rations (and in this savage 
land no doubt earned them 
well), of the Cohorts of the 
Vardulli and Lingones, and of 
the Ala of some other race 
which I forget. My host, it 
seems, dug away here merrily 
for years, until age and ill- 
health overcame him, unearth- 
ing inscribed altars and broken 
sculptures, pottery, and coins ; 
all the disjecta membra, in Mr 
Leppingwell’s words, of a lost 
civilisation. What especially 
took my professional eye were 
a score of great stone ballistae, 
which were cast from catapults 
and are the same the Turks use 
for cannon-balls to this day. 
The whole enclosure is littered 


with these remains, and pitted 
like the small-pox with the 


holes he has excavated. It is 
all vastly interesting, and a 
week or two here would con- 
vert me into an antiquary. I 
will confess, indeed, that it 
pleases me greatly even now 
to reflect that I may be 
sitting above the very spot 
where Lollius Urbicus, Governor 
of Britain, rested on his 
way northward in the year 
142. 

I shall do better, however, to 
intermit this fine writing, which 
is better suited to a young 
lady’s album than to a ship- 
shape journal, and get on with 
the facts that matter before the 
light fails me. To go back to 
the beginning, at eight this 
morning, punctual to the 
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minute, Mr Handyside arrived 
with a pair of nags at the 
“Three Horse Shoes,” and we 
set off without delay, the day 
promising to be fine, and hold- 
ing to it. I found the clerk an 
amiable garrulous fellow, a man 
of forty and upwards and a 
most inveterate politician. He 
expatiated for some miles on 
the virtues of Mr Pitt and the 
turpitude of Mr Fox, with all of 
which I was in hearty agree- 
ment, but found the talk un- 
seasonable ; for I was travers- 
ing a part of my native land 
that is wholly new to me, and 
wished to learn something of 
it. I had hopes also of ex- 
tracting from my companion 
some news of the Hernshaws’ 
troubles, about which his em- 
ployers had been so shy. But 
it was soon plain that he had 
been well coached in his part: 
he was as close as an oyster, and 
sheered away from my ques 
tions to such topics as the 
Emancipation of the Catholics 
and the treasonable folly of the 
Whigs. 

From Alnwick we _ had 
climbed on to a lofty great 
plateau of moorland, all heather 
and fern and rock, whence to 
the northward a superb view 
was unfolded of an extensive 
mass of hills like domes, clus- 
tered about a long rounded 
hump that my guide informed 
me was “Cheeviot” itself 
They sound the “e” long 
in this country. so that 
Blechester becomes Bleeches 
ter. For some hours we now 
rode south-westward, gradually 
mounting higher: the track 
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poor, the country bleak desert, 
and almost without human life, 
other brown hills rising on 
every side, and the big lump 
of Cheviot always dominating 
the scene. But towards mid- 
day we came out upon the brow 
of a deep valley, where a beauti- 
ful little river could be seen 
far below, sparkling and wind- 
ing among trees and cultivated 
fields. This, I learnt, was 
the Coquet, and the village 
on its banks was Rothbury. 
And here, having pointed out 
to me my further route, which 
for some distance followed the 
stream, Mr Handyside prepared 
to leave me; but as if re- 
lenting of his enforced circum- 
spection, he now for the first 
time of his own accord ad- 
verted to my mission, and to 
some purpose, by inquiring 
abruptly in the midst of polite 
farewells— 

“By-the-bye, Captain Scar- 
lett, have you ever served in 
the West Indies ? ” 

“Who has not? ” I returned. 
“I was on the Windward 
Station as a midshipman, again 
a8 third lieutenant of the Hebe, 
and this time last year I was 
hunting Boney’s cruisers off 
8 Domingo.” 

“Yes, yes,” said he, with a 
sigh. “You see the world in 
your noble profession, sir. I 
Wish I had enjoyed your oppor- 
tunities. Travel, sir, travel 
has ever been my dream; and 
here am I, in the climacteric of 

and never yet outside 
Northumberland... . I won- 
der now, if you chanced to 
hear in those parts of a certain 
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rascally pirate they called Silken 
Jimmy ? ” 

‘** Oh, yes,” said I, wondering 
myself where this was leading, 
“I have heard of the gentle- 
man. But he was before my 
time, Mr Handyside. Piracy, 
you know, has been put an end 
to, and Silken Jimmy was 
among the last of his kind. It 
must be thirty or forty years 
back that he flourished. But I 
can remember seeing the old 
bills for his apprehension still 
fluttering on the walls in Anti- 
gua and St Kitts.” 

““ Dear me! ” the clerk cried. 
** And you remember that? It 
brings it home to one, as I 
may say, does it not, sir? And 
did you ever learn the end of 
this villain ? ” 

I had to search my memory, 
for this was indeed an old 
story. ‘“ As I recall it,” said I, 
“his end was not known. I 
believe he was never taken, 
but just vanished, at the time 
when the islands were being 
made too hot to hold him and 
his like. I think there was 
some tale of his being lost at 
sea.” 

Mr MHandyside pondered 
weightily, pinching his lip and 
frowning. 

“There are more ways than 
one of getting lost, I would con- 
jecture,” he remarked; and 
then, in a sudden burst of 
candour: “‘ We have had an en- 
joyable ride, sir, and you have 
honoured me by conversing 
with me as man to man, like a 
gentleman. And as a patriot 1 
own to the highest admiration 
of your profession, if I may say 
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it. It is the palladium of our 
happy country, with no dis- 
paragement to the military 
services. ... In a word, sir— 
and I am sure these private 
observations will go no further, 
—lI feel there is something you 
should know, for your guidance. 
Between you and me, Cap- 
tain, they say that Silken 
Jimmy is the old name of Mr 
Gilbert Hernshaw. In fact, I 
understand that he boasts of it 
in his cups. I tell you this, 
sir, to warn you of the sort of 
man he was—and is. Beware 
of his tricks! The Devil never 
grows old. But mum’s the 
word, sir!” 


And with that, before I 


could put another question, he 
bade me a curt good-day, 
turned his horse, and trotted 
off, leaving me to descend the 


hill with a bellyful of new 
thoughts. If his story was 
true, I could now understand 
why the two old lawyers had 
fought shy of it. Mr Lepping- 
well, indeed, had instanced 
piracy as one of Mr Gilbert’s 
backslidings ; but the word is 
used in these days to em- 
bellish very petty rogueries, 
and the thing itself is as good 
as dead. The name of Silken 
Jimmy, however, taking one 
back upwards of a generation, 
put another colour on _ the 
matter. 
bloody and notorious ruffian 
in his hey-day, and, during 
his brief career, gave quite a 
fillip to his declining trade. 
For all I know, there is still a 
price on his head: there were 
many exceptions to the general 


Its owner was a very 


pardons issued at one time 
and another, so that now, if 
he be still alive, he may yet 
be in the running for the 
gallows, near forty years after 
his crimes. In any event, 
such a man of wrath, although 
in his dotage, must cut a for- 
midable and dismaying figure 
in the decorous world of writs 
and conveyances. But the real 
delicacy of the situation lies, 
as I can see, in the fact that 
this old sinner is the younger 
brother of a respected and 
ailing client of my friends in 
Narrowgate. I know from 
Roger that the estate, such as 
it is, descends in tail male, 
and in the natural course Mr 
Gilbert may inherit from Mr 
Alexander. He may thus him- 
self become a client of the 
very respectable firm of Lep- 
pingwell and Bendelow. If he 
is Silken Jimmy, here is an 
embarrassing prospect indeed 
for those bland and correct old 
gentlemen ! 

I wish Roger had told me 
more about his uncle. He 
seldom spoke of the reprobate, 
professing to believe him dead 
and best forgotten. But there 
being no proof of this, I dare 
say a fear of the old rascal’s 
return gave an impulse to those 
mysterious forebodings by 
which, in his last months, 
my poor friend was afilicted. 
No doubt he knew more about 
Mr Gilbert than he ever con- 
fessed. Whether at the end 
he was “fey,” as the Scots 
have it, and tormented by 
visions of his father and sister 
at the mercy of this ruffian, 8 
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more than I care to argue over. 
A life at sea has shown me 
things as strange, and taught 
me to be surprised at nothing : 
not even at such a marvel as 
the resurrection of Silken 
Jimmy, if indeed he and Mr 
Gilbert prove to be one and the 
same,—which (since I have 
met the latter) I -know no 
reason to doubt. Most of 
those old pirates came early 
to a bad end, either by the 
gallows or a knife in the 
back, but some lived on to 
flourish by other sorts of vil- 
lainy, or to beg their bread ; 
and doubtless a residue, if we 
knew the truth, died in four- 
posters of old age. The wicked 
are not always punished in 
this world. 

I was reflecting on these 
matters as I jogged down the 
steep hill into Rothbury. Here, 
at the little inn, I had them 
bait my horse, while I dined 
off fresh-caught trout and ale. 
Within an hour I was away 
again, following a poor road 
beside the river along a valley 
of great beauty, where the 
sun blazed down and vast 
numbers of birds were singing 
in the trees. Mr Handyside 
had directed me, if I wished to 
save my time, to ride up the 
stream to a place called Holy- 
stone, whence a track, once 
also a Roman road, led due 
west over the hills to High 
Blechester on Watling Street. 
This was, he said, a very wild 
region; and so I found it. 
For with Holystone, a hamlet 
m a trough of barren heights, 
having near-by the fragments 
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of some great ancient building 
(@ nunnery, as a fellow told 
me; although it passes my 
wits to imagine what nuns 
could be doing in this desert) 
—with this lonely outpost I 
seemed to take leave of man- 
kind. My road struck upward 
beside a swift, noisy, little 
rivulet into the heart of the 
hills. The formation of these, 
by the way, is very curious, 
and to see them is to under- 
stand, as Mr Leppingwell ob- 
served, why so many are called 
Edges. For the most of them 
are gently rounded on the one 
side but on the other little 
better than cliffs, that often 
seem to overhang. They are 
like the steep choppy seas of 
the Channel, and I can im- 
agine how a dash of snow along 
the crest-line would heighten 
the similitude. This landscape 
is no doubt very fine, and I 
have seen it at its best, beneath 
a cloudless sky and a summer 
sun; but it is desolate in the 
extreme, nothing but rocks 
and bracken and heather, with 
a multitude of little brooks 
cascading down and a few cur- 
lews piping in a melancholy 
manner overhead; and I was 
not sorry at length to see far 
below me again trees and build- 
ings and a thread of smoke. 
It was now near four o’clock 
in the evening; and I had 
ridden some eight miles, as 
they tell me, without a glimpse 
of a human being. 

My track fell away shortly 
after down a steep declivity, 
which I now know for Pity Me 
Edge. The house of Pity Me, 
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or High Blechester, lay before 
me with its barns and its 
square enclosing wall, like a 
drawing on a map. Further 
below, the hamlet lined the 
valley road, and the river 
Rede wound beyond. There 
was no mistaking my destina- 
tion, Mr Handyside having 
described it with minuteness, 
while I soon noted features of 
which Roger used to tell. His 
home stands on a knoll over 
above the village, and is pro- 
tected on three sides by deeply 
furrowed streams that pour 
their waters into the Rede. 
The old Romans had an eye 
for a good position of defence. 
Near the south-eastern angle 
of the fortress I came upon 
the grassy banks of triple ram- 
parts, guarding its exposed 
flank; and within these rose 


the loftier green slope of the 
citadel wall, of which the stones 
yet protrude here and there 
through the crust of turf with 
its red sorrel and yellow butter- 


cups. The square plan of this 
keep is as plain to see as ever 
it was, the eye being aided by 
a rude wall of unmortared 
boulders that follows the crest 
of the circumvallation and en- 
closes the house and outbuild- 
ings. Entering this enceinte 
through a gap in the mound, I 
found myself among the scat- 
tered adjuncts of a large and 
once prosperous steading, with 
the dwelling-house, a plain edi- 
fice of one storey, standing 
apart on the brow that over- 
hangs the village. Clapped to 
an end of it is the wreck of a 
small square tower, the lower 
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part being inhabited by ducks 
and hens, while the shattered 
upper floor has been converted 
to a pigeon-cote. The whole 
place appeared to me poverty. 
struck and decayed: the barns 
seemed empty, the walls wer 
falling of their own weight ; 
and this derelict air is enhanced 
by the rubbish-heaps and pits 
and trenches which have turned 
the whole enclosure into chaos, 
A dog was barking in some 
dilapidated stabling, but no 
one was about as I rode up to 
the doorway of the house and 
dismounted, well pleased to 
get off my faithful animal. 

I had heard of this doorway, 
and surveyed it with much 
interest. The large porch is 
constructed wholly of dressed 
Roman stones, put together 
without method in an agree 
able medley: square or oblong 
slabs, some plain, others with 
a rough diamond pattern ; long 
hollowed blocks like gutters, 
which they are, from Watling 
Street; a diamond-patterned 
arch over a little window i 
the gable; and, at either end 
of the latter, a weathered and 
pitted ball of sandstone of the 
size of a small capstan-head 
There is much similar masonry 
in the walls of all the buildings 
at High Blechester, for the 
fort has provided a handy and 
inexhaustible quarry ; but this 
porch is solid Rome. 

I was still pondering it, for 
even a plain sailor can feel the 
magic of times so ancient and 
remarkable, when there a> 
peared in the dark doorway 4 
little, frail, old gentleman, mu¢h 
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muffied in shawls notwithstand- 
ing the heat, who blinked ner- 
yously at me from the threshold. 
There was an unmistakable look 
of poor Roger about him; 
and I had no doubt that here 
was Mr Alexander. 

“T observed you, sir, from 
the window,” said he with a 
certain eagerness, but in a 
voice a8 thin and frail as his 
body. ‘‘ You are, perhaps, a 
student of antiquities, lawdator 
temporis acti? From time to 
time we are gratified by a 
visit from such @ one.” 

“T was certainly admiring 
your portico,” said I. ‘ But 
I confess to being a mere 
ignoramus.”’ 

He gave a regretful little 
sigh. But then, brightening— 

“You do well to admire it, 
sir,” said he, laying his white 
thin hand very lovingly on the 
stonework. “It is no doubt 
an oddity, a patchwork, and 
by comparison with these 
stones themselves a thing of 
yesterday, although it has been 
standing as you see it for two 
centuries. But it is history 
in epitome. A Roman mason 
shaped every block. These 
great balls, now, above us— 
Ballistae, sir: ballistae,—the 
missiles which the  de- 
fenders of this outpost hurled 
from their engines at the Ota- 
dini and the Picts.... I 
assume,” he put in, peering 
up at me, “‘I assume, sir, you 
are aware that you stand within 
the ramparts of Blaedovanna, 
the first station in the first 
Iter of the famous Antonine 
Itinerary? A limite, id est a 
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vallo, it says, proving that 
Blaedovanna was at that date, 
soon after the year 200, the 
most northerly station on the 
Watling Street. And Ptole- 
meus, writing half a century 
earlier, speaks of it as a city 
of the Otadini.... Observe 
these gutter-stones, sir. From 
the road itself, the great road 
of Agricola, which runs by the 
eastern rampart. And _ that 
one, above there, is a kerb- 
stone. And here, sir, round 
here is a gem. You must not 
miss this ! ” 

He took me by the arm and 
led me to the side wall of the 
porch, where he laid a reverent 
hand upon a long rectangular 
slab having a pattern of scroll- 
work at one end. The thing 
had been incorporated side- 
ways up, for the almost obliter- 
ated lettering I could detect 
seemed to run in vertical lines, 
like Chinese symbols. 

“ There, sir, there!” the old 
man cried, his eyes gleaming 
with the passion of the true 
antiquary. With a trembling 
finger he traced out the worn 
inscription. ‘‘Can you read 
it, sir?’ And when I had to 
confess that this was beyond 
me, he chuckled happily. “I 
know it by heart,” said he: 
“* Deo qui vias et semites com- 
mentus est ”—so much is plain. 
Of the rest I have made out 
the words “ sacram restituit,” 
and a name which I take to be 
Flavinus. An altar to the 
god who invented roads and 
footpaths, set up doubtless by 
some grateful traveller on the 
Watling Street and later re- 
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stored by the piety of a second. 
. . . And here again, sir. Come 
with me. Here is another of 
our treasures.” 

Wholly absorbed by his 
hobby, he led me off once 
more with uncertain steps, this 
time to the wall of the house 
itself. Beside one of the win- 
dows a screen of boards, which 
I had taken for an odd sort of 
shutter, hung from a pair of 
stout nails. This I aided him 
to unhook and lower, revealing 
beneath a large squared stone 
let into the masonry about head 
high. 

“IT keep it protected,” he 
explained. “ It is already sadly 
weathered, but rather than it 
should perish I would pull 
down the house. There, sir, 
you can read it for yourself. 
Seven letters only, but what a 
page of Imperial history do 
they turn for us! ” 

The letters he indicated were 
so deeply graven that the winds 
and rains of centuries had 
failed to erase them, although 
their edges were much blurred 
and one or two of them were all 
but indecipherable. I was able 
at length to make out the brief 
legend, LEG xx vv, and be- 
neath this, some sculpture that 
was defaced beyond recogni- 
tion. 

“You see it, sir?’ Mr 
Alexander cried rapturously. 
* An inscription of the Twen- 
tieth Legion, Valeria Victriz, of 
which a part was at one time in 
garrison here, and rebuilt the 
walls. Agricola himself came 
to Britain to command it. Its 
headquarters were at Chester, 
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and its badge was the wild 
boar, which I take this baggo. 
relievo to represent. The Stone, 
so the story goes, was dug up 
from a tank or well when my 
great-grandfather was restoring 
this house and property, in 
Queen Anne’s time. My great. 
grandfather, I fear, was 4 
Goth. Who knows what jewels 
may yet be hidden within 
these walls? I assure you, 
sir, had my means permitted 
I would have taken the place 
to pieces, stone by stone, and 
examined every one of them. 
Half the masonry, as you see, 
is Roman work. Here is a 
block, and here another. There 
are some tiles under the eaves 
yonder. And this. ... Ah, 
now! What do you make of 
this, sir? ” 

The queer old fellow was 
now gloating over a slab om 
which a hatching of bold hasty 
grooves was discernible. 

“It looks to me like 4 
child’s game,” I said doubtfully. 

“And so it is!” he cried, 
delighted. ‘‘ You have hit it, 
sir! It is a game, and what 
is more, one played here to 
this day. Nine Men’s Morris, 
we call it—a sort of Noughts 
and Crosses. And men from 
Lusitania and Gaul and Suabia 
were playing it in Blaedovanna 
sixteen centuries ago, while 
they rested from their work a 
mid-day. It takes one back, 
does it not? ” 

It did indeed. I confess 
that this odd and trivial link 
between past and present moved 
me more than all his fine altars 
and legionary stones. It 8 
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the sort of thing a common 
man can understand. 

It was now, however, that the 
old gentleman himself came 
out of the past, and with many 
apologies named himself and 
begged to know how he could 
serve me. I gave him my name 
and that of my ship, and saw 
him frown with aa effort of 
recollection, as if age and in- 
frmity and the spell of his 
ruling passion had driven even 
his lost son from his mind. 
And then his dull eyes lighted 
again, and with a very charm- 
ing smile, that was the double 
of Roger’s, he seized my hand. 

“Captain Scarlett ? ’ he ex- 
daimed. ‘‘My dear sir!... 
Of course, of course! How 
could I forget for one moment ? 
Roger’s letters. . . . Why, the 
dear lad was ever writing of 
you, sir. I take this as very 
kindly of you, very kindly in- 
deed! But come inside, Cap- 
tain Scarlett, come inside. . . . 
Bless my soul! Who would 
have thought it? ” 

He had me by the arm 
again, and, thus apostrophising, 
bustled me through the famous 
porch into the chief living- 
tom of the house, a low 
dark chamber, where a brace 
of family portraits on the pan- 
tlled walls, a silver candle- 
stick or two, a round gilt 
mirror, and a heap of books 
m the table beside a Chinese 
bowl of roses, contrasted oddly 
With the table itself, which is 
of plain unvarnished wood, 
much hacked and battered, and 
with the stone floor, the vast 
pen fireplace garnished with 
VOL, CCXXIV.—NO. MCCCLVI. 
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iron dogs and a cauldron, and 
the black roof-beams with their 
pendants of dried herbs and a 
smoked side of bacon. You 
wonder whether you are in a 
gentleman’s parlour or in a 
farmhouse kitchen. I noted 
that everything was very clean, 
and I have a natural taste for 
a well-scrubbed floor or deck, 
believing that a smart ship 
will always beat two slovenly 
ones. But the place, to my 
eye, seemed bare and comfort- 
less, or at least lacking in those 
amenities we look to find in 
such homes in more civilised 
parts. The chairs are as rude 
and hard as the table, and 
the great stones which show 
above the panelling, while: all 
very well on the outside of a 
dwelling, when seen within 
doors smack of a barracks or 
&@ prison. 

Mr Alexander, still ejacula- 
ting praise and hospitality, in- 
ducted me ceremoniously into a 
chair and immediately trotted 
off to fetch wine and glasses 
from a corner press. He gave 
me whisky, a spirit to which 
I am almost a stranger, in- 
forming me with a chuckle that 
it is smuggled over the Border 
from Scotland on pack-horses. 
If the Scotch drink much of 
this they must be a very hard- 
headed race. But he had 
barely drunk my health, which 
he did with a little com- 
plimentary speech, when a door 
opened and in came a second 
elderly gentleman, who could 
only be Mr Gilbert. I was 
reminded of that other pair of 
Northumbrians, my friends in 
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Narrowgate ; but what a differ- 
ence is here ! 

I hardly know what I had 
looked for, but a more wicked 
old fellow than Mr Gilbert 
Hernshaw I have seen never in 
my life. I call him old; but 
he is so nimble in body and 
mind that he might be ten 
years the junior of Mr Alex- 
ander, although I believe there 
is less than one between them, 
both being in the middle sixties. 
This Mr Gilbert is a little man, 
like his brother, very spry on 
his feet and trim in his dress, 
and possessing a pair of white 
hands of which he seems in- 
ordinately vain, for he is ever 
posing them and eyeing them 
as if he were a connoisseur with 
some rare tea-pot or miniature. 
He is entirely bald, except for 
an absurd little fluff of white 
curls that runs round above 
his ears like breakers about 
the base of a rock; and right 
across his pink crown is slashed 
the sear of a blow that must 
have come near to ending his 
days. His nose, which I dare 
say was once an ornament, has 
been bent sideways by some 
other frightful impact, and is 
a dead white, as though still 
numbed and bloodless. From 
his nostrils two black furrows 
run on either side of a cruel 
thin-lipped mouth down to a 
blue chin with a cleft in it, 
which juts out as square as a 
cathead. But it is the crea- 
ture’s eyes that hold and chill 
one: they are a pale steely 
blue, and the left optic appears 
at some time to have been 
plucked almost out and then 
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replaced by an unpractised 
hand, for it droops and bulges 
horribly. I have since learnt 
that it is useless; the man is 
blind on that side. But his 
sound eye is as wicked as a 
shark’s, and makes up for any 
deficiencies in its fellow. 

He came in almost noise- 
lessly, with a little tripping 
step, and then for a moment 
stood motionless, that wicked 
eye taking me in from head to 
foot. Mr Alexander had turned 
as the door opened, and a 
change came over him as sudden 
and ominous as one of those 
portents that confounded the 
old Roman augurs, of whom, no 
doubt, he knows far more than 
I. He seemed to return with a 
start from a pleasant dream to 
some unhappy reality; all his 
kindly brightness was instan- 
taneously eclipsed, his eyes 
dulled again, his lip dropped, 
and I saw his frail fingers 
fumble nervously upon the table. 
He could not meet my glance 
as he went haltingly through 
the business of making me 
acquainted with his brother. 

“This is Captain Scarlett, 
Gilbert. Captain Scarlett. ... 
Poor Roger’s commander, you 
know, of whom he always 
wrote with such esteem. You 
will remember, I have spoken 
of the Captain. He has 
troubled himself to call om 
me—a very kindly thought. 
Very kindly, don’t you think! 
And this is my brother, Cap 
tain; Mr Gilbert Hernshaw.” 

Mr Gilbert, who on hearing 
my name had seemed to beat 
up @ point and -hesitate, his 
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keen glance fixed very sharply 
on my face, now tripped for- 
ward again, his rat-trap of a 
mouth curled in a grin that 
was intended to be gracious, 
but succeeded (at least to my 
prejudiced eye) only in being 
vulpine. 

“Oharmed!’’ he exclaimed. 
“Charmed! De- lighted! I 
have heard of you, sir. I am 
a student of the ‘ Gazette.’ 
The affair of the Clyméne made 
a noise, sir. Money rings loud, 
eh? And a good lump of 
prize-money makes a peal we 
all love to hear, while a for- 
tunate hero has a double claim 
upon our regard. I am happy 
to meet you, Captain Scarlett. 
Happy indeed ! ” 

Here, oddly enough, I have 
@ feeling that he spoke the 
truth, although at first he had 
had his doubts. I wish I 
apprehended what he meant 
by it. At the time I do not 
know which most repelled me : 
the man’s sinister affability, 
his brazen canting about my 
good fortune, or his complete 
indifference, in this absorption, 
to his gallant nephew and my 
own business at the house. 
But what in fact held my ear 
was less his words than the 
voice-which uttered them. This 
Was the most incongruous piece 
oi music to come from that 
battered and villainous old 
‘untenance : a voice as dulcet 
aid melodious as an angel’s, 
that called to my mind the 
boy choristers I heard fluting 
like larks amid the candles 
and the incense smoke in the 
cathedral of Lisbon. Whether 
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or no Mr Gilbert is Silken 
Jimmy, he has the first quali- 
fication for the part. For that 
eminent ruffian got his cognomen 
from his delicate manner of 
speech. 

**Doubloons or Napoleons,” 
Mr Gilbert trilled on in a sort 
of ecstacy, waving his white 
hands and squinting down at 
them, “guineas, pagodas, or 
rupees, we love ’em all, bless 
’em! The human race, sir, 
has a most catholic affection 
for minted money. I take it 
to be the universal religion of 
which I have heard talk. A 
man can adore a byzant with- 
out being a Mahometan. . 
And booty, sir, prize-money, 
loot,—what a flavour it has 
on the palate! The romantical 
faculty in mankind ever hankers 
after it. Why, even the old 
Roman penny-pieces of brother 
Alexander here, being treasure- 
trove, look sweeter to me than 
our own, although I am no 
philosopher and can never re- 
call their outlandish names. 
But I wish we might light on 
a@ swingeing fine haul of gold 
ones—eh, brother ? ” 

He rolled his sound eye 
mockingly at the antiquary, 
who, during this singular little 
speech had stood looking down, 
very dashed and ill at ease. 
But with this allusion to his 
beloved treasures he livened 
up once more, seeming to for- 
get his troubles. He turned to 
me quite eagerly again. 

“Yes, yes, Captain,” said 
he. ‘‘ You must see my coins. 
You must indeed! My little 
collection is not contemptible, 
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I flatter myself. I have a 
beautiful second century Nea- 
politan, a first brass of Titus 
and two of Trajan, a dupondius 
of Faustina, a perfect denarius 
of Geta, as fresh as when it 
was struck, and a number more 
ranging from Nerva to the 
second Constantine. Upwards 
of fifty in all; and every 
piece found within these ram- 
parts. You will appreciate 
them, I am sure. They are 
more to me than the wealth 
of Ormuz or of Ind.” This 
was said with a sort of mild 
deprecatory smile towards his 
brother. “ But not now,” he 
went on. ‘That can wait. 
You must be weary, sir, and 
in need of refreshment. Our 
fare is simple, but hunger 
makes raw beans relish well, 
as we say. And I trust we 
can do better than raw beans.” 

He gave his kindly nervous 
laugh and bustled to the door, 
where he called for some one 
by the name of Lucy. Mr 
Gilbert, in the meantime, con- 
tinued to smirk in a manner 
rather forced, as if he found it 
an effort to look pleasant—as 
well he may, the feat being 
well-nigh beyond him. Having 
delivered himself of his views 
on booty, he said no more, 
but stood admiring his hands 
and ever and anon lifting his 
cold blue eye to mine in a 
cunning, calculating glance 
markedly at variance with his 
perfunctory grimaces. Mr Alex- 
ander, who was pathetically 
eager to show his sense of 
gratitude and friendliness, now 


began to apologise for the 
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unreadiness of the 
chamber. 

“But it will be prepared, 
Captain,” said he. ‘‘ We have 
not, I fear, an abundant or 
skilled domestic staff,—in point 
of fact, my dear sir, one old 
woman is the sum of it. But 
the warmth of our welcome is 
none the less for that. And 
you will make a stay, I trust. 
Oh, indeed, I shall be sadly 
disappointed if you cannot put 
up with us for a while—” 
He checked himself abruptly 
with a little frown, as if some 
disturbing memory had oe 
curred to him. His cheek 
flushed and his hands fumbling 
together, he cast at his brother 
a sidelong glance that I wished 
I could interpret. But Mr 
Gilbert was looking at his 
fingers, and the other resumed 
hurriedly : ‘‘ There is my daugh- 
ter Letty, too. She will have 
much to ask you, Captain, 8 
indeed I have; and she will 
appreciate your very kindly 
action as heartily as I do. 
Poor Roger and she were il- 
separable, inseparable. . . .” 

His voice trailed away and 
he stood lost in a melancholy 
reverie, until I dispelled it by 
observing that I could trespass 
on him for no longer than the 
night. He was exclaiming 
against this when Mr Gilbert 
put in his oar. 

“Oh, but my dear sit!” 
the latter cried in his melodious 
voice, which, had he but wor 
@ mask, must have charmed 
like a syren’s. “My deat 
sir, you cannot mean it! To 
travel so far for one nights 
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bed and board! You must 
really allow us to show our 
sense of your courtesy by mak- 
ing a longer stay, you must 
indeed! These parts are not 
so lacking in entertainment as 
may appear. I say nothing of 
my brother’s pursuits, which 
are Greek as well as Roman to 
me; but with a rod or a gun 
one may put in a very pleasant 
day hereabouts. I can show 
you excellent sport, I give you 
my word on it. Oh, positively 
you must make a stay, sir! 
The war is ended: we live 
again in the piping times of 
peace, a8 Shakespeare or the 
Apocrypha has it. Why all 
this haste, Captain? It reflects 
upon our hospitality, begad ! 
And I have been counting, 
if I may say so, on spending 
some agreeable hours in your 
company. I, too, have been 
much blown about the world. 
It will be odd if we have not 
some memories in common. 
And I assure you, sir, a guest 
at High Blechester is the sort 
of treasure-trove we do not 


lightly forgo!” 


As he rattled on I caught 
his brother eyeing him with 
the same singular apprehensive 
look that I had noted just 
before. My reply was fore- 
stalled, however, by the entry 
of an old dame with a tray of 
victuals, to make room for 
which on the table she swept 
aside without ceremony half a 
score of venerable tomes. Mr 
Alexander, having bidden her 
find Miss Letty, fussed hos- 
pitably about me, loading my 
Plate and filling my glass, 
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while Mr Gilbert characteristic- 
ally filled one for himself. He 
had just drained it to my 
health when again this cere- 
mony was closed by a new 
arrival. It was the girl herself 
who came into the room. 

It gave me a start to see 
her, for she is poor Roger in 
skirts: the same fine reddish 
hair (which seems not uncom- 
mon in this country), the same 
clear grey eyes put in with a 
sooty finger, the same lively 
face and charming smile. The 
sophisticated cit, I suppose, 
would not style Letty Hern- 
shaw @ beauty; but she has 
what to my mind are attrac- 
tions above impudent features 
and languishing airs: she has 
spirit and character. I take 
her to be about five-and-twenty, 
Roger having been the elder 
by four years. She dresses 
very simply, as much, I dare 
say, from taste as from neces- 
sity; for she is not the sort 
to flounce about a farmhouse 
in furbelows. And when she 
learned my name she did not 
stay for curtseys and prim 
hesitations, but came to greet 
me with frank pleasure and in 
the easy manner of a friend. 

Since the light is failing and 
I must soon close this entry, I 
will remit all the kind things 
she said to me, to the accom- 
paniment, like an echo, of her 
father. It was I, indeed, who 
did most of the talking; for, 
the topic being once launched, 
they could not hear enough of 
Roger. Poor creatures! the 
tears that brimmed ever and 
anon in their eyes, their eager 
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concern for every particularity 
of his final years, their un- 
affected gratitude for my friend- 
ship, although all who knew 
the lad loved him—these things 
make me feel that I did well 
to make this pilgrimage almost 
my first charge ashore. We 
were talking thus, I dare say, 
for near two hours. And all 
this time Mr Gilbert sat a 
little apart, drinking a fair 
deal of wine, speaking hardly 
at all, and admiring his white 
hands. From this engrossing 
study his blue shark’s eye 
would lift suddenly and flicker 
among us, ever coming to rest 
for a space on my own with 
the same thoughtful and im- 
penetrable stare. After a while 
he produced from a leathern 
case a@ silver-mounted tobacco 
pipe of some dark wood, and 
puffed out smoke until his 
wicked old visage and crooked 
nose were wreathed like the 
broadside of a 38. Suppos- 
ing him to be the real Simon 
Pure, the infamous Silken 
Jimmy himself, my profession 
is good reason for his circum- 
spect behaviour and wary 
glances, and I can expect no 
blabbing in his cups while I 
am about, whether or no the 
outlawry yet stands. (N.B.—I 
must inquire into this.) With- 
out doubt he fits the part as 
a rammer fits the muzzle; 
for the pirate, as I now remem- 
ber hearing, was a man of 
gentle birth, some education, 
and great natural gifts. He 
always worked alone, and never 
ran unnecessary risks. It was 
these qualities that lifted him 
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above the ruck of sottish bravog, 
and made his deeds the more 
atrocious; and to them no 
doubt he owed his ultimate 
escape and long oblivion, for 
he had the wit to see when the 
game was up, and abandoned it 
just before the net began to 
close in West Indian waters 
upon his less resourceful fellows, 
In any case, at present I do 
not feel it is my duty to meddle 
in the matter. This old man 
may be a notorious pirate and 
a great rascal, but he is of 
my friend’s family and near 
the end of his days; and, not- 
withstanding the apprehensions 
of the Alnwick lawyers, I can- 
not see what grave mischief he 
can work in such a place % 
this. It would scarce be worth 
his while to turn highwayman 
at sixty odd—and in Rede 
dale. 

It is as plain as a pikestaff, 
however, that Mr Alexander 
lives in awe of the old sinner, 
and that the girl detests him. 
Miss Letty, indeed, can hardly 
look at her uncle, and never 
gives him a word more that 
she can help: like Roger, she 
is ingenuous in her aversions, 
as in her regards. A strange 
household, and a mighty ut 
comfortable one, I should say. 
And since I am here in Miss 
Letty’s interest, I am follow 
ing Mr Leppingwell’s counsel 
and keeping my weather eye on 
Mr Gilbert. Touching all this, 
an odd incident occurred at the 
end of our long confabulation, 
when Mr Alexander, reminded 
of his duties as a host, begal 
to speak again of my pre 
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longing this visit (albeit, I 
thought, in somewhat uncer- 
tain tones), and then bade his 
daughter see to the preparing 
of my room. The girl rose to 
obey, but hung in the wind 
with an air of hesitancy that 
went ill with her frank and 
friendly character. 

“Tt is a poor chamber for 
Captain Scarlett,’ said she. 
“You know, father, how busy 
I and Lucy have been in the 
kitchen and the  still-room. 
Things are sadly behind in the 
house. I hardly like—perhaps 
the inn.” ... She turned to 
me with a flush on her cheek 
and a little shamefaced smile. 
“You will suppose me vastly 
uncivil, sir, after your great 
kindness. But indeed I am 
thinking only of your comfort. 
We are all at odds here, and 
the inn in the village, though 
@ poor place, is clean and well- 
redd, and but next door, as 
it were, down the lane.” .. . 
And then, in a sudden out- 
burst, with a sparkling eye 
and an angry blush of colour: 
“Oh!” she cried, ‘‘ how hate- 
ful it is! What must you 
think ? ”’ 

She turned away to hide her 
mortification, but not before I 
had caught the fierce con- 
temptuous glance she flashed at 
Mr Gilbert, who still sat there 
puffing smoke like an old Turk, 
his wicked eye roving from one 
to another of us through the 
haze. Mr Alexander, all of a 
tremble, hastened to intervene, 
facing both ways after his 
habit, poor man. 

“Oh, the Captain will under- 
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stand, I am sure. Indeed, the 
room will do very well—very 
well indeed. Our friend knows 
this is not Alnwick Castle. .. . 
Although, sir, it is true the 
inn is a decent house, and in 
its small way provides more 
amenities than I fear we can 
offer. Perhaps, after all, you 
would prefer .. .” 

Here I put a polite but de- 
cisive veto on this suggestion. 
I was not going to let any one 
drive me from the house, since 
plainly there is something much 
amiss with it. If aught can 
be learned in one night in 
Pity Me, I intend to learn it. 
Miss Letty said no more, but 
with a shrug and an inscrutable 
glance towards me left to pre- 
pare my room; while her 
father, having fluttered ner- 
vously about me with further 
offers of refreshment, had the 
happy thought to propose a 
visit to his Roman excavations. 
I accompanied him forth accor- 
dingly, Mr Gilbert presently 
following after; and we began 
a tour of these ancient and 
fragmentary remains. Frag- 
mentary they are indeed, and 
to the lay eye present an 
aspect of simple chaos; but 
the old antiquary, riding his 
hobby, is a different creature 
from the harassed host, and 
can make the very stones speak. 
I was conducted for an hour 
or more among pits and 
trenches, was shown the long 
buried scraps of streets and 
houses, the massive founda- 
tions of granaries (of which 
there are no less than four), 
the drains and gutters and 
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hypocausts, and in particular a 
subterranean chamber like a 
tank, having steps leading down 
to it, which my guide con- 
jectures to be the thesaurus or 
treasury of the fortress. He 
pointed out to me how there 
are two layers of these ruins, 
and a great coat of ashes over 
each, a proof that the post 
was abandoned or captured and 
then rebuilt. It must have 
been a desperate place to hold 
in those times, with the savage 
hills around swarming with a 
horde of yet more savage 
enemies. We made a circuit 
of the grassy wall, which in 
parts is of great thickness and 
has two of its gateways surviv- 
ing in recognisable shape. The 
western gate, indeed, which Mr 
Alexander has dug out to its 
base, lacks little of its ancient 
state; and I confess to a 
strong sense of wonder and awe 
as I stood knee-deep in the 
grass between its jambs, com- 
plete with their fluted imposts 
and rising well above my height. 
They are pillars of beautiful 
close-jointed masonry, one being 
yet surmounted by the wedge- 
like springer of the arch. Deep 
in the grass is embedded a 
great slab with a pivot hole for 
the gate itself. They knew 
how to build, those Romans ; 
and to see all this their handi- 
work, all these relics of a lost 
empire vaster than our own, 
is to feel that our vaunted 
power and glory are indeed 
shadows, not substantial things, 
which will in their turn fade 
and perish like the stuff of 
dreams. 


Amid these humbling thoughts 
I was jarred by an _ occa- 
sional worldly interjection by 
Mr Gilbert, who followed us 
about with great assiduity. 
Such monuments having no 
value in money, he finds little 
merit in them, and says 80 
frankly. His favourite anti- 
quities, he avers, are human 
and more recent: to wit, 
certain local heroes of the 
great age of Border warfare, 
gentlemen with homely names 
like Dick ’o the Cow and Jock 
’o the Side. They seem to me 
to be indistinguishable from 
common robbers, for they sub- 
sisted ashore by means of the 
practices that Silken Jimmy 
himself perfected amid the 
Antilles. Mr Gilbert’s enthusi- 
asm for their flagitious deeds, 
expressed in the voice of a 
seraph, shows a fellow-feeling 
in character with that later 
ruffian. 

During this tour I could 
note at close quarters how 
ruined are ail the buildings at 
Pity Me, save the dwelling- 
house itself ; and how decayed 
is the business of farming, by 
which, I presume, this family 
essay to live. A pair of sorry 
horses, three cows in a byte, 
a@ noisy dog, and an old sow 
with her litter, comprise the 
whole livestock of the steading, 
excepting, of course, innumer- 
able hens, which shuffle and 
grout everywhere among the 
débris, ancient and modern. 
Mr Alexander employs but 
two hinds, who live in the 
village, for the row of cottages 
within the walls, a relic of 
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prosperous days, are unglazed 
and all but roofless. 

Miss Letty joined us before 
we had done; and when the 
sun had set, and her father, 
who feels the evening chill, 
had withdrawn to the house, 
I contrived by a pointed hint 
to shake off Mr Gilbert, and 
we enjoyed an hour’s talk 
together amid the darkening 
mounds and ruins. It ran 
almost wholly on Roger: the 
girl made no further reference 
to her present troubles, nor 
uttered her uncle’s name ; and 
until I know more of them and 
of her I think it unwise to be 


Frrst anp Last Inn, 
BLECHESTER, June 8th. 

With Mr Alexander at length 
asleep of his terrors and ex- 
haustion, and Miss Letty also 
in her chamber, I can afford 
an hour to set down last 
night’s alarms while they are 
fresh in my mind. They may 
cause a stir yet, as they would 
without doubt in more civilised 
parts; and a journal, like a 
log, is good evidence only 
when it is written day for 
day. I am writing on my knee, 
in @ room little better than a 
closet, for our refuge, although 
the first or last inn in England, 
according to the traveller’s 
course, is a mean place and 
a cramped as a bomb-ketch. 
But it is clean, and for the 
nonce the quietest tavern in 
the British Isles, for the host 
and his wife, having seen to 
VOL. CCXXIV.—NO. MCCCLVI. 


officious or to broach my own 
little design. But she is a 
charming creature, and I will 
get her off this lee shore before 
I leave Northumberland. 

It is falling very dark, and 
I can scarce see my pen. 
There is nothing for it but to 
resign myself to my vigil, which 
I am determined to keep, al- 
though I know not whether 
to smile or to curse at it. 
Yet I feel there is something 
sinister about this house. Am 
I growing second-sight, like 
poor Roger? I wish I were 
not so sleepy, and knew of a 
sure specific against yawns. 


our wants, are gone to join the 
rest of the villagers where 
they stand gaping about the 
blackened, gutted ruins of the 
house of Pity Me, still piping- 
hot and smoking like a kiln 
on the knoll above. It is 
justified of its name this sunny 
morning. 

It is now ten in the fore- 
noon; less than twelve hours 
since, in the deepening shadows 
there, I set down my pen and 
fought with a fit of yawning. 
It is an odd thing, but although 
I am never more wakeful than 
during the calmest night-watch 
at sea, put me ashore, and I 
qualify straightway with the 
candles for a post among the 
Seven Sleepers. I confess to 
dozing once or twice in my 
chair last night; but happily 
that piece of furniture, like 
St Lawrence’s gridiron, was ill- 
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designed for rest, and soon 
roused me again by grinding 
some hard corner into my 
shoulder-blades. And the last 
time I was thus wakened, 
dawn was breaking: it was 
past two in the morning, and 
over the black hills to the 
north-eastward a swathe of 
pale golden light was creeping 
upward and washing out the 
stars. It was no doubt very 
beautiful to see, but I have 
seen many dawns, and felt 
that I could leave it to Mr 
Wordsworth, near-by in Cum- 
berland, to rhapsodise over 
this one. For my part, being 
cold and stiff, I was more in 
the mood to take to myself 
the doleful nickname of this 
house. 

And then in an instant I 
had forgotten my woes, and 


was awake with a vengeance, 


and all ears. For something 
other than the penitential hard- 
ness of the chair had roused 
me; near at hand there were 
noises to be heard, where surely 
at that hour no noises should 
be. They seemed to come 
from just without the massive 
external wall of my room. 
Now I had made overnight a 
thorough examination of this 
chamber, more as a routine, 
since I was there to use my 
eyes, than from any express 
motive of precaution. It was 
furnished plainly enough, but 
was as clean as a new pin, 
despite Miss Letty’s forebod- 
ings; and the bed which had 
so tempted me, an ancient 
four-poster with a tester, was 
smartened by a freshly starched 
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vallance of flowered chintz and 
a pair of curtains at the head 
of it. I had marvelled how, 
with no more aid than the old 
dame Lucy, the young house- 
keeper maintained the whole 
place so spotless, there being 
quite a number of rooms on 
this upper landing. She ex- 
plained, however, that of these 
only her own and this guest- 
chamber were habitable, the 
residue being almost bare of 
furniture, and her father and 
uncle sleeping below. To re- 
turn to these quarters of mine, 
I had eyed with some curiosity 
a@ locked door in the end wall, 
near-by the window where I 
had sat with this journal. It 
lacked a key, was very ancient 
and solid, and had the air of 
being long disused; and I 
took it for a shallow press or 
cupboard in the thickness of 
the gable. I did not look for 
any sort of entry from the 
outside on this first storey: in 
which I made a slip and might 
have suffered for it had the 
chair been softer. For it was 
now unmistakably through this 
door that sounds were arising 
from below,—odd sounds like 
fluttering and scratching, and 
then a subdued squawk o 
two. And upon that came 4 
scraping, as of a foot slipping 
on gritty stone. All this was 
of the faintest, but in that 
still hour, and to my taut 
nerves and senses, ringing 
loud as thunder. And in that 
moment I remembered an archi- 
tectural feature of this house 
of all the ages which I had 
clean forgotten—namely, the 
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half-ruined tower, or bastel, in 
use as a hen-roost, that rose 
against this very gable. That 
evening I had poked my head 
into its low dark entry, whose 
threshold was buried under a 
foot or so of soil and rubbish, 
and had detected in the far 
corner, where a white hen sat 
brooding like a ghost, the 
bottom treads of the narrow 
winding stair leading to the 
pigeon-cote above. And not 
only to the pigeon-cote: it 
was plain enough now that 
the stair must lead also to the 
door in my wall, which was 
no doubt the ancient way from 
the tower into the house. And 
I knew as well as if I could 
see through the stonework that 
some person was here climbing 
very stealthily upward, and 
might well have caught me 
napping had not the excellent 
hens, like the Capitoline geese, 
sounded the alarm. I have 
always had a liking for these 
fowls, for all their silliness ; 
and when I retire and rusticate, 
some of them shall have a 
place of honour in my home, 
and all the grain they can stuff 
into their crops. 

A man learns at sea to make 
thought and action one. And 
nO sooner were my wits alive 
to what portended than I had 
a plan in shape and was on my 
feet to execute it, The faint 
glow of dawn so far lighted my 
room that I could dimly see 
and avoid the scanty furniture ; 
and, silently shedding my slip- 
pers and coat, I carried the 
latter to the bed, stepping like 
& cat and on my way seizing 
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my long riding-boots. It was 
a few seconds’ work to insert 
these beneath the sheets, with 
the coat swathed about them 
and my cloak disposed so as to 
complete the semblance, in that 
more than semi-darkness, of a 
human figure with a scrap of 
dark head showing on the 
pillow. I then slipped round 
and hid behind the curtain on 
the far side from the door, and 
there waited. Not greatly fear- 
ing my visitor, I did not stay 
to seek the pair of pocket- 
pistols I carry in my valise. 

I could philosophise here— 
had not a million others done 
80 before me—on the singularly 
elastic properties of time. For 
while these actions were a 
matter of seconds, I seemed to 
stand expectant there in the 
shadows for hours. In fact, 
I suppose two or three minutes 
passed. The affronted hens 
had settled down to roost 
again, the intruder presumably 
having mounted above them. 
He (for I had no doubt of his 
identity) might already be in 
the pigeon-loft, waiting and 
hearkening as I was, on the 
other side of the door. There 
were, I knew, no pigeons there, 
and the loft was only a rude 
penthouse of boarding clapped 
on top of the ruined first storey 
of the tower, which had once 
risen a flight higher above the 
dwelling. Here, in the pitchy 
dark, amid the dust and 
feathers, I pictured Mr Gilbert 
crouching, his ear to the key- 
hole. It is strange how certain 
I was of his presence and evil 
intent. A rumour and an 
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instinct of aversion, a foot- 
step and a restless hen or two, 
are insubstantial grounds for 
suspecting a gentleman of sixty, 
whatever his past, of creeping 
murderously upon a guest in 
the night-time. But I felt no 
doubts. I think Miss Letty’s 
hatred of her uncle, and her 
inhospitable anxiety to drive 
me to the inn, had finally and 
thoroughly put me on my 
guard. 

I had cut with my pocket- 
knife a little slit in the chintz 
curtain, to which I put my 
eye. The door in the gable- 
end was barely discernible as 
a dim rectangle of darkness on 
the white wall. The window 
near-by was a smaller oblong 
of grey light. It was after I 
had been watching for half 
eternity, as it seemed, so that I 
could have wondered why the 
day was so unconscionably slow 
in breaking, that there came 
to my ears a tiny creak of 
sound, while at the same 
moment another of my alert 
senses was brought into action. 
I detected the smell of hot 
metal and oil, and deduced 
both a lantern and the opening 
of the door. It was opened 
but a crack, for I saw no 
movement; and there ensued 
again upon this an interminable 
and harassing pause. In the 
silence, while Mr Gilbert at 
his crevice, and I at my curtain, 
invisibly peeped and listened, I 
heard far away the owls hooting 
by the river, and saw through 
the casement a shooting star 
fall from the dark empyrean 
and vanish in the faint flush of 


dawn. So strangely’ do our 
minds work that in that moment 
of tension I reminded myself 
to ask Mr Leppingwell if he 
cannot draw from the well of 
Shakespeare some apt quota 
tion to fit this heavenly con. 
comitant of dark nocturnal 
deed. 

A more mundane portent had 
begun to afflict me—to wit, 
pins and needles. But now at 
length our mutual ordeal of 
patience was to end ; and when 
Mr Gilbert moved, he moved 
with speed. I was cautiously 
shaking my stockinged foot, 
to rid it of the cramp, when 
across in the shadows the tower 
door seemed to flash open and 
close again. The thing wa 
done so swiftly, and with 
faint a sighing creak and swish 
of air, that I almost thought 
my eyes had tricked me. Plain- 
ly the door was well oiled ; but 
what most perplexed me was 
that it appeared to swing con- 
trariwise, from the side of the 
lock and not from where the 
hinges should have been. In 
the poor light I could not be 
sure of this, and now nevée 
shall be, although on reflection 
it seems likely enough, and 
explains what I have learned 
since. At the moment my 
eyes and wits were instantly 
held by a live black shape that 
slipped noiselessly out of the 
gloom and halted in the middle 
of the chamber. It stood there 
in silhouette against the wil 
dow, in a crouching attitude: 
Mr Gilbert, for a ducat, staring, 
as I knew, although I could 
see no more than his head’ 
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outline, with all the intense 
malevolence of his cold blue 
eye at the still simulacrum in 
the bed. A minute gleam, like 
a glow-worm, and a strong 
smell of heated tin, betrayed 
his darkened lantern; and in 
his right hand was something 
that emitted the paler and bluer 
sheen of steel. So he stood for a 
space, rigid and silent, while I, 
now that the time was come, 
hesitated to act. And then, 
satisfied that I was sleeping, 
the old villain began most 
eerily to whisper to himself. 
“So-ho, my boy!” he mut- 
tered. ‘‘ You’re a fine brave 
lad, and a post-captain to 
boot, but your throat’s as soft 
to slice as another’s. I’ve 
sliced a few in my time, and 
I know. It’s the surest way, 
my boy. The heart’s easy 


missed, but slit a man’s weas- 
and, and he'll give no more 


trouble. No more trouble, my 
hearty, and so easy done. A 
snick, and it’s over. Neatness, 
heatness, sir: the true happy 
despatch. I was never the 
man for mess, and thrashings 
about, and dying kicks. I like 
@ job done tidily. It’s my 
kind heart, Captain... Now 
I wonder where you keep your 
gold? A rich man does not 
travel three hundred miles with- 
out money in his pocket. And 
you're a rich man, Captain. 
A fine haul you made out of 
that Frenchman. As much as 
T earned in three years’ cruis- 
ing in the old Merry Maid, 
and another ten of blackbirding 
after, shiver and blast you! 
Well, well; you won’t need it 
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where you're going, nor the 
gold in your purse neither, 
and a few guineas are life to 
old Jimmy. Blood and meat 
to him, sir! I like the feel 
of ’em, and to hear ’em jingle. 
Oh, a sweet sound, eh, Cap- 
tain _—a sweet sound, and one 
you'll hear no more. Another 
suicide at Pity Me, they’ll say. 
Dear, dear! A most unlucky 
house. Almost as unlucky as 
the Merry Maid, eh, Captain ? ” 

Even in the whisper in which 
this ferocious exordium was 
uttered there was a silken soft- 
ness by contrast most shock- 
ing. But its terms put a 
clinch upon rumour and my 
own surmises. For in the 
first place, the Merry Maid 
had been the ill-omened and 
miscalled craft of Silken Jimmy. 
It must be ten years since I 
heard this ship’s name, but I 
recalled it instantly. And 
secondly, the man himself was 
clearly mad, as from his earlier 
talk I had suspected: the itch 
for treasure, for gold, for loot 
in any shape, bred and fos- 
tered in the old days of piracy 
and kept alive no doubt through 
later dubious employments, was 
now in his last years become a 
mania. And how he sated 
this, his presence in my room, 
and his dark allusion to a 
former violent death at Pity 
Me, plainly revealed. 

If my scalp stirred as I 
listened (for there is that in 
madness which discomposes the 
coolest head), and I stood 
momentarily dumbfoundered, 
the swift development of the 
plot shook me to life again. 
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Mr Gilbert, almost with his 
last words, skipped lightly to 
the other door, that which 
opened on the landing, and 
turned the key in it. This I 
had of a purpose refrained from 
doing. The old man, like 
myself, was in his stockinged 
feet, and he moved without 
@ sound and as lithely as a 
tiger. Now he was back again 
before the bed, a black form 
listening and peering, the knife 
in his hand held forward and 
gleaming blue in the twilight. 
He took another step, and the 
blade was lifted; while I, 
behind my curtain, not ten 
feet away, held my breath 
and waited for my counter- 
plot to break and confound 
him. 
But his blow never fell. 
Our diverse schemes were 
marred by a startling interrup- 
tion. Light, hurried footsteps 
sounded in the passage without, 
and the old madman, with an 
indrawn hiss of rage and alarm, 
checked in mid- strife and 
turned, his shadowy arm still 
raised. And then a fist ham- 
mered on the door, and a 
frightened voice called me by 
name. 

“ Captain Scarlett! Captain 
Scarlett!” 

It was Miss Letty’s voice. 
Before I could collect myself 
to stir or answer, Mr Gilbert, 
with an audible snarl, had 
spun about and fled with the 
same incredible lightness and 
speed to the tower entry. Even 
now he did not forget his 
caution, for the door opened 
and closed again behind him 
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almost without a sound, al. 
though, instantly after, I heard 
@ faint rattle and click as of a 
wooden bar shot home. Migs 
Letty called again, and beat 
on the panel with her fist. | 
had cried out to reassure her, 
had reached the door, and was 
turning the key when from 
the old tower stairs came 9 
muffled thud and clatter and 
an oath. My late visitor, it 
was plain, had slipped on the 
dark worn treads; but I did 
not stay for more than a smile 
at his mishap. Pulling open 
the passage door, I stood for 
@ space blinking and dazzled 
before the flame of a candle 
which the girl upheld. 

“Oh,” she cried, ‘‘ you are 
safe! Thank God, you ar 
safe! I feared—I have not 
slept—I looked in his room, 
and he was gone and the bed 
not turned, so I ran to warn 
WOU..3 6 

Her eyes were wide and black 
in her pale face, about which 
her loosened hair, shining like 
a golden cloud in the candle 
light, fell to her shoulders. She 
wore a dark wrap, held together 
at her throat by a white small 
hand that trembled with her 
terrors. I seemed to get a 
glimpse, in that moment, of all 
she had suffered and feared 
during the months since this 
veritable old man of the se 
returned from his limbo 
blight her father’s life and hers. 

It was my cue, however, t0 
pretend that all was well, and 
Mr Gilbert’s nocturnal divaga 
tions unconnected at least with 
my presence in the house 
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The fact that I was still in my 
shirt and breeches at two in 
the morning might need ex- 
plaining ; and I was inventing 
some tale of sleeplessness, and 
wondering if she had heard her 
uncle’s fall, when I saw her 
fine eyes dilate and stare past 
me into the room. 

“Took!” she whispered. 
“Look! What’s that? ” 

Her gaze was fixed upon the 
sill of the tower door. Now 
although I had one ear alert 
for sounds of Mr Gilbert, I 
had caught none, and pictured 
him creeping away discom- 
fited among the hens. But 
turning to follow her glance, I 
saw @ little roll of smoke curl 
out from under the door. It 
drifted over the floor in the 
candle-light like a small dis- 
solving ghost, while we stared 
blankly down at it. Another 
puff wreathed after it, and 
then my wits and senses all 
awoke together, and I smelt 
burning, and remembered the 
dark lantern and the clatter 
I had heard. And instantly, 
like a living echo of my fears, 
a hoarse cry rang through the 
door, a cry for aid in a voice 
no longer dulcet but harsh and 
terror - struck, and mingled 
with a sudden fluttering and 
squawking from below. 

I leapt for the door. But 
the thing was barred on the 
far side, and being of solid oak 
was not to be battered in by 
flesh and bone. As I pulled 
and thrust vainly at it, a cloud 
of smoke was coiling about my 
feet, and the smell of burning 
rose stronger and more acrid— 
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@ strange stinging odour that 
at first perplexed me, for it 


was that of neither wood nor 
straw. And then I had it: it 
was feathers. 

The cries without rose to a 
scream as I turned to the girl. 

“We must go down,” I said. 
“I can get him out from 
below.” 

We had dropped all pretences. 
Miss Letty was already flying 
down the passage, her candle 
flame streaming, while I 
searched for my shoes. But I 
was at her heels in the old 
porch, where I noted the house 
door was unbarred; and we 
sped together round the dwel- 
ling to where the tower rose 
beside the window of my room. 
And there we faltered, appalled. 
For in the half-light volumes 
of white smoke were billowing 
out of the low entry, and from 
an arrow-slit above, and 
through the crumbling timber 
roof of the pigeon-cote. Fear- 
ful screams rang through the 
dawn. And from the doorway 
were scurrying the last of the 
hens, clucking and flapping 
their wings in the most frantic 
manner as they fled in all 
directions about the littered 
court. 

I made a dash for it, but 
was driven back blinded and 
choking. Within those few 
minutes the tower was become 
a furnace. It seemed beyond 
belief, until I remembered that 
the old ruin must in fact be 
a death-trap of combustibles : 
dry-rotting perches and props, 
an ancient floor above, and on 
top of that the crazy beams 
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and reonny of the pigeon-loft 
—straw everywhere, no doubt, 
and, above all, feathers. Any 
one who has climbed some 
cathedral tower or buttress 
stair where pigeons have for 
ages roosted undisturbed will 
know how the higher steps are 
ankle-deep in feathers, and can 
guess how a mere splash of 
burning oil on such a mass of 
aéry fluff would set the whole 
aflame from top to bottom 
like a train of tinder. Add the 
hens’ shed plumage and God 
knows what more inflammatory 
rubbish, and there was no 
longer cause for wonder that 
this old shaft was so swiftly in a 
blaze. Yet Mr Gilbert should 
have had time to reach the 
outlet, unless in his fall he had 
broke a limb. Spry as he was, 
doubtless his bones were brittle. 


Something had snapped, and 
there he lay screaming on those 
narrow curling stairs, now a 
mere roaring flue of smoke and 
fire. 

Of quenching this, even par- 
tially and for a moment, there 


was no hope. A hundred men 
with buckets might have cleared 
a way to him, for the worst 
of the burning was still aloft ; 
but we were only two, with 
Mr Alexander and old Lucy 
now hovering uselessly about us 
in their nightcaps, wailing and 
wringing their hands. Again 
and again I essayed to reach 
even the stair-foot, and failed, 
though the girl ran to and fro 
like Atalanta with pails of 
water from the well near-by. 
And now the fearful screams had 
ceased. The upper storey of 


the tower was gushing flame 
and sparks. The glowing roof 
crumbled away, beam by beam, 
into the furnace. And the next 
portent was smoke pouring 
forth from my window in the 
gable. The fire had eaten 
through the famous oaken door, 
and the house itself was alight. 
All was over: with water 
everywhere about us, for lack 
of buckets to carry it in not all 
Northumberland could have 
stayed the conflagration. There 
was nothing left to us but 
salvage; and as the dawn rose 
and a mob of excited folk 
streamed up the lane from the 
village, by the light of the 
blazing upper chambers of Pity 
Me we were casting into the 
yard such poor treasures as 
we could pluck from the burn- 
ing. Mr Alexander, stunned 
by the calamity, was sitting 
wrapped in cloaks by his preci- 
ous trays of coins, moaning 
and shaking. And the bones 
of Mr Gilbert were so many 
charred cinders in the heart of 
the pyre he had lit. 

And now we are in this inn, 
and the house of Pity Me is a 
smoking shell. Perhaps, if I 
can work the oracle as I wish, 
it may some day be restored 
again, although for my part 1 
would not hanker after a home 
so melancholy and ill-omened. 
For already I have learned one 
or two odd facts from this inn- 
keeper, who is a sort of human 
ferret for inquisitiveness, and 
an encyclopedia of local gossip. 
The mysterious death of Mr 
Gilbert, gloss it how we may, 
has set all Blechester reviving 
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recent scandals and nodding 
portentous heads. No man, 
they say, is a hero to his 
valet, nor, one might add, to 
the village where he was born. 
This place has no _ illusions 
about Silken Jimmy, a name 
now canvassed openly. But 
what is most enlightening to 
me, resolving all my puzzles, 
is the news that no fewer than 
three strange deaths have be- 
fallen at Pity Me or in its 
neighbourhood since the quon- 
dam pirate came home again, 
less than two years ago. And 
the first of these was staged 
in the very room I occupied. 
The victim was an elderly 
antiquary, a friend of Mr Alex- 
ander’s, and he was found in 
the bed one morning with his 
throat cut from ear to ear. 
Since both doors of the room 


were locked, that into the 
tower lacking even a key and 
being never used, the poor 
man was convicted at the 


Crowner’s inquest of  self- 
destruction. But his pockets 
being found almost empty, 
which was odd for a traveller 
of his sort, some had their 
doubts even then; and re- 
membering that door, and Mr 
Gilbert’s airy talk of weasands, 
I have none at all. It is no 
great feat for a handy man, 
such as an old sailor, to pick 
@ lock, remove a pair of hinges 
from one jamb to the other, 
and affix a sliding bar to hold 
his metamorphosis as seem- 
ingly secure as ever it had 
been. With time slow upon 
his hands, and but the one 
toom in all the house where 
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guests could lie, I can well 
imagine the old villain con- 
triving this trap piece by piece 
at convenient seasons, in the 
hope that some fine day a 
victim might walk into it. It 
must have been a rarely con- 
genial task for Silken Jimmy. 

But the scheme, having been 
once successful, he dared not 
repeat it too often or too soon ; 
and the other fatalities bore a 
more commonplace stamp. A 
second guest, out after game 
with Mr Gilbert, tripped with 
his gun cocked and near blew 
his head off; while the third, 
a stray wanderer in the Dale 
pressed to stay a night at Pity 
Me, having left to resume his 
journey, was discovered, some 
days later, floating in the Rede. 
There was talk of an un- 
accountable wound in his head ; 
and the only person who could 
testify that he had ever de- 
parted from the steading was 
again the ubiquitous Mr Gilbert. 
It was remarked, as I learn, 
that even an old man could roll 
a body down the fortress wall 
into one of the little torrents 
that flow by it into the main 
stream. Whatever the truth 
of it, proof there was none; 
and mere nods and whispers 
were not likely to mar the sleep 
of Silken Jimmy. But by this 
time he had acquired, in fact, 
@ most sinister repute, and was 
looked on even by the blind or 
well-disposed as a veritable 
Jonah. 

I suppose that by the date 
of my arrival the old man’s 
craving for gold and bloodshed 
had wholly unseated his reason. 
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It was beyond him to resist 
the impulse to try his infernal 
luck once more. And since I 
was there but for one night, 
he must needs fall back upon 
his first and most ingenious 
design, and arrange a second 
throat-cutting and suicide. I 


wonder now if he had not 
perhaps some further devilish 
scheme for implicating his up. 
happy brother. He was cap. 
able of anything, was Mr Gilbert 
Hernshaw. But it has all come 
to naught for him; and there 
he lies. 


IV. 


ALNWICK, June 16th. 


This forenoon Letty and I 
called again upon the lawyers. 
Mr Bendelow, it seemed, was 
abroad on business. After a 
brief discussion of our affairs 
and a glass of wine, I informed 
Mr Leppingwell of our be- 
trothal. The old gentleman 
seemed as genuinely pleased as 
though we had brought him a 
fortune or a score of clients. 


“My dear sir!” he cried, 
“Tam delighted! I could have 


wished for no happier news. A 
most apt and romantical issue 
out of all your afflictions, Miss 
Letty. And sailors, they tell 
me, make the best husbands, 
You will know the song—‘ Love 
still has something of the Sea?’ 
‘ Bless my buttons! I 
felicitate you both most 
heartily ! Most heartily!” 

“Oh, surely, sir,” said I, 
with a smile; “surely not 
without consulting Mr Bende- 
low ? ” 
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Just over a month after he 
had anchored in the Downs at 
the end of his first voyage to 
the South Seas, Captain Cook 
wrote a summary of what he 
had achieved to his old em- 
ployer, Mr John Walker of 
Whitby. “I,” he said, “‘ have 
made no very great discoveries, 
yet I have explored more of 
the Great South Sea than all 
that have gone before me; in 
so much that little remains 
now to be done to have a 
thorough knowledge of that 
part of the globe.” If one 
wishes to state with accuracy 
what fate allowed “the flower 


and pattern of all bold mari- 
ners” to attain to in this 
world, he could find no better 


words for his purpose. By 
“very great discoveries ’’ Cook 
meant sightings of great terri- 
tories hitherto unknown to civil- 
ised mankind. It is true that 
he found but little which 
was not already known in spots 
or known of. But he sailed 
the Pacific from north to south, 
from east to west, across, and 
to and fro, till if you mark the 
tracks of his ships on his three 
voyages, the lines cover the 
ocean as with a net. He did 
hot merely go there and pass 
by. He verified, defined, and 
recorded. His function was to 
gather the harvests of a long 
line of predecessors, to combine, 
to co-ordinate, and to build 


many scattered truths into one 
orderly bulk of knowledge. To 
name him the circumnavigator 
is to miss his real title to fame. 
When Sebastian del Cano 
brought his ship home, he had 
proved the possibility of a 
cruise all round the world. 
Whoever came after him could 
be no more than a follower. 
Yet he only marked out a 
track, one narrow way across 
vast seas. Cook saw the Pacific 
as a@ whole, and through him 
all men could see the greatest 
of the oceans. 

Before we can estimate the 
service he rendered to man- 
kind, it is necessary to realise 
what was known when he sailed 
in the Endeavour in 1768. Bal- 
boa had looked down from a 
peak in Darien, where the land 
trends east and west, and the 
sea was to the south of him, 
in 1513. He called it the Mar 
del Sur. The name clung, and 
spread up and down along the 
west coasts of the two Americas. 
There is no need to be a learned 
cartographer in order to have 
read “The North Sea” on 
charts where the South Atlantic 
is meant, and the improper 
naming is used in opposition 
to the South Sea, which was 
the whole Pacific. The Portu- 
guese had approached from the 
west, going by Malacca, to the 
Spice Islands and China in and 
after 1510. Magellan, a Portu- 
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guese voluntary exile, had 
shown the way through his 
Straits in 1519-22, and had 
struck across the South Seas 
to the Philippines. He sailed 
for “‘ Cesar’ Charles Vth, to 
occupy the Moluccas. After 
him, in 1525-26, came Jofre 
de Loaisa, sailing for the same 
master on the same errand. 
At the eastern entry to the 
Straits of Magellan his squadron 
was scattered in a storm, and 
one of his ships was driven to 
the south till her crew could 
see “‘the end of the land,” 
probably at the eastern point 
of Staten Island. So it was 
known that there was an open- 
ing by the extreme south of 
the continent to the Pacific. 
Cortes, and Viceroys of Mexico, 
sent explorers westward and 
northward. When Miguel de 
Legaspi was sent with a mis- 
sion of Augustinian canons and 
a few soldiers to take posses- 
sion of the Philippines in 1564 
from Mexico, he went along 
the equatorial current before 
the prevailing easterly winds. 
The way out was easy on 
westerly currents and easterly 
winds. To work back against 
them was a slow and heart- 
breaking task. But Legaspi 
had with him Andres de Urda- 
neta, now an Augustinian and 
head of the mission. Urdaneta 
in his early and adventurous 
lay youth had sailed with Jofre 
de Loaisa. Though he had 
entered “religion,” he never 
quite ceased to be a seaman 
—and a thinking one. He 
formed the scientific hypothesis 
that if you sailed high into the 
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North Pacific you would meet 
with westerly winds correspond- 
ing to those of the Roaring 
Forties in the North Atlantic, 
Legaspi let him put his specu- 
lation to the test, and he 
proved he was right by sailing 
with a following wind across 
to California. 

For generations little was 
added to what had been revealed 
by the voyages of Spaniards and 
Portuguese. Our countrymen, 
Drake and Cavendish, followed 
the beaten paths. That Drake 
was driven south after passing 
through the Straits of Magellan, 
and saw the “ end of the land” 
on the west as Captain Hoces 
of the San Lesmes had seen it 
on the east, was no real addi- 
tion to knowledge. Our East 
India Company was intent on 
trade, and could not afford to 
undertake voyages which could 
not pay their way. MKather 
more credit for discovery must 
be given to the Dutch. Their 
first expedition to the East in 
1596-97 did something by sail- 
ing along the south of Java, 
and thereby proving that it 
was an island, and not, as had 
been guessed, the north coast 
of an Austral continent. They 
gave up the Portuguese route 
to Malacca along the equatorial 
belt, and struck out along lati- 
tude 30° S. till they were in the 
longitude of the Straits of 
Sunda, and then turned north. 
When once ships followed that 
route it became a certainty that 
one of them would sooner oF 
later fall in with the west coast 
of Australia. In 1616 Dierck 
Hartog, skipper of the Endracht 
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of Amsterdam, did. We have 
given his name to the reef he 
sighted. Meanwhile the Span- 
iards had filled in some details 
on their regular round. But 
the voyages of Mendajfia, of 
Fernandez de Quiros, and of 
Lope Vaez de Torres did but 
supply links on a known chain, 
and were very generally for- 
gotten. After a time the Dutch, 
now well planted in Java, began 
to speculate on the possibility 
that the land seen by Dierck 
Hartog might produce some- 
thing lucrative. So in 1642 
Governor Van Diemen sent out 
Abel Tasman. He was a fine 
specimen of the Dutch “ pik- 
broecken ’’—.e., tarry breeches 
—and his voyage is justly 
famous. He went down the 
west coast of Australia and 
of the island (which he never 
knew to be an island), and 
which he named Maria van 
Diemen after the wife of the 
Governor, and not, as obvious 
romance has supposed, the 
lovely daughter of His Excel- 
lency. There was no such a 
beauty, and Tasman was too 
old for romantic sentiment. 
We have named the island 
after him. If he could have 
learnt of the existence of gold 
in Australia, more would have 
followed. But he could not, 
and what he actually saw 
there or in New Zealand con- 
tained nothing which tempted 
the Dutch East Company. It 
was all land to colonise, and 
not to visit in search of tropical 
produce. Plentiful voyages for 
war or plunder were made by 
Dutch and English alike, but 


they added as good as nothing 
to knowledge. How could they ? 
When men sailed in search of 
prizes, they went where the 
game they hunted was likely 
to be found—that is to say, 
the wide band of land and sea 
which begins on the east coast 
of Africa, slopes up to the 
India Archipelago, and then 
spreads away to the west coast 
of the two Americas. To the 
south lay the bulk of the 
Pacific—the happy hunting 
ground of the theoretical map- 
maker. So long as trading 
companies and commerce de- 
stroyers had the field to them- 
selves, nothing more was likely 
to be done. No advance was 
at all probable till some au- 
thority arose prepared to send 
out men, and spend money, in 
order that knowledge might 
be increased. 

The hour came after the 
middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury when governments applied 
themselves in sending out voy- 
ages not for trade or plunder but 
to teach their peoples. There 
came a rivalry among them. 
The honour is not all ours. 
Brilliant work was done by the 
French. We have the main 
honour, because when the hour 
came for us—so did the man. 

James Cook was born to be 
the perfect navigator and ex- 
ploring surveyor. We need 
not dwell on his early years, 
and will do well to avoid 
stories told by oldest inhabi- 
tants who had heard them 
from aged persons. The essen- 
tial fact concerning his time 
of preparation is that he was 
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apprenticed at the normal 
age and in the most ortho- 
dox fashion to Mr John 
Walker, shipowner, of Whitby. 
Whether his family came from 
Roxburgh to work on the 
land in Cleveland may be un- 
certain. That his father was 
an agricultural labourer, and 
that he was born on 27th 
October 1728 in a labourer’s 
cottage, is certain, and it is 
permissible to hope that he 
drew his blood from the Scot- 
tish border. Whether he came 
from north or south of the 
Tweed, he sprang from a stock 
which has produced many tall 
fellows and good men of their 
hands. There was nothing in 
him of the boy who runs away 
to sea, and also has a sad 
alacrity in running away from 
his ship and sinking into the 
chronically depressed British 
seaman, or even beachcomber. 
He took his place in a regular 
line, and he played the game. 
From 1741 to 1755, boy and 
man, he served the firm at 
sea in a hard trade up and 
down the coast, across to the 
Netherlands and Norway with 
coal or whatever other cargo 
could be found. In the inter- 
vals of voyages the normal 
course for him would be to 
work as a rigger in the ship- 
building yards. His youth must 
have been very different from 
his manhood if he did not take 
hold of whatever knowledge 
proper to his line of life which 
came in his way, and did not 
seek for it. Of general know- 
ledge he would obtain but 
little. The Church service and 
the Bible probably constituted 


the whole of his learning and 
literature. 
constitution of mind and char. 
acter, they were enough. 

In 1755 he was mate of 
one of Walker’s coasters, with 
@ good prospect, even a cer- 
tainty, of being promoted soon 
to skipper. There was then no 
question of certificates from 
the Board of Trade or Trinity 
House for masters or mates, 
When once a man had served 
his apprenticeship he was a 
master mariner, and competent 
to command, if he could find 
a shipowner to give him en- 
ployment. But Cook, looking 
soberly ahead of him, had 
decided to aim at more than 
the post of skipper in the 
North Sea coasting trade. The 
Seven Years’ War was coming 
on. Parliament had voted a 
press for the Navy. His ship 
was lying in the Thames in 
June discharging or loading 
cargo. There was a strong 
probability that he would be 
pressed, while there was al 
absolute certainty that he would 
be entitled to a bounty if he 
volunteered. And he did on 
the i7th June 1755. 

Cook, we may be very sure, 
was brought to the decision 
to come in freely by higher 
motives than fear of impress- 
ment and the wish to make 4 
little honest profit for himself. 
But he cannot possibly have 
been ignorant of what was 
notorious to all men in the 
world he lived in. And this 
was that he belonged to the 
class of regular bred seamen, 
the prime seamen, the sailor- 
men who formed the pith of 
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the crew of a man-of-war. The 
Navy hungered and thirsted 
for them, and hunted for them 
with bounties and press-gangs. 
They were the skilled artificers 
of their time, the men who 
could be trusted aloft in a 
storm and in the dark, and who 
could set up rigging when top- 
masts or yards were lost in a 
gale or in action. Few captains 
had as many of them as they 
wished to have—hardly ever, 
indeed, at the beginning of a 
war. When the Navy was cut 
down to the quick in peace, 
and was to be recruited from 
eight thousand to sixty thou- 
sand and upwards all at once ; 
when the first effect of hostilities 
was to send up wages in the 
merchant service; when the 
whole body of men employed 


in the trading oversea voyages 
was not forty thousand strong, 
it is obvious that regular bred 
sailors were hard to find. They 
were generally elusive, and their 


employers, who were often 
municipal authorities, helped 
them to avoid the press. It 
is easy to understand that 
when a regular bred Yorkshire 
seaman, tall (Cook stood six 
feet), wiry, who had only to 
be looked at to be known as 
a sailorman, came forward and 
volunteered he was very wel- 
come. 

_ Nor can Cook have been 
ignorant of another fact— 
namely, that for such: as he 
was, there was a career in the 
Navy. It was a merit in us, 
and perhaps partly our good 
luck, that the British Navy 
escaped the pest which did so 
much harm to the French— 
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to wit, the fatal practice of 
confining the right to be one 
of the King’s “sea officers ”’ 
to a limited class of gentry. 
Whoever had served for six 
years—actively and at sea. 

and could satisfy an cuvihilig 
board of captains that he could 
do the work of an able seaman 
and knew some navigation, 
was qualified to hold a com- 
mission. At the beginning of 
wars promotions from before 
the mast were not very un- 
common. The Navy was at 
times as hard pushed to find 
officers as to find men. And 
then the sailors had a line of 
their own. The sailing masters, 
who were wardroom officers, 
and their mates, who were 
petty officers, came from the 
able seamen. They were not 
on the same footing as the 
“sea officers,’ who had their 
commissions from the Admir- 
alty. They had only a warrant 
from the civil government of 
the Navy—that is, the Navy 
Board. But the navigation 
was entrusted to them, and 
there was a possibility of pro- 
motion from the rank of sailing 
master to the class of sea 
officer. There are not many 
cases of such changes—largely 
because a good sailing master 
was not to be lightly parted 
with,—but cases were known, 
and Cook’s was one of them. 
Therefore, when he volunteered 
in 1755 he had good right to 
hope that he was going to 
another, and a promising, line 
of settled employment. Nor 
can we quite overlook another 
consideration which could not 
fail to influence him. There 
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was such a thing as prize 
money. In an age when even 
a petty officer could have £150 
or £200 standing to his credit 
in the books of the prize agent, 
a hard-headed Yorkshireman 
would include that chance of 
good luck with whatever else 
there was to expect. 

For a period about as long 
as the years of his employ- 
ment by Mr John Walker, 
Cook was steadily doing the 
day’s work as master’s mate, 
master, and then in command 
of a small surveying vessel 
on the North American station. 
Within a month of joining his 
first ship, the Eagle, he was 
rated master’s mate, and within 
three years he was promoted 
to be sailing-master. Mr Kit- 
son, who has written the best- 
informed life of him we possess, 
has followed his various ser- 
vices from year to year. They 
need not be detailed here. 
The one point not to be passed 
over is that between 1755 and 
1768 he came under the eye 
of captains and admirals, who 
saw his value. Admiral Col- 
ville, who forwarded his charts 
and sketches of the Saint Law- 
rence, the coast of Nova Scotia, 
and of Newfoundland, wrote 
of his “‘ genius and capacity.” 
Colville gave him a gratuity 
of £50 for his indefatigable 
labours in the pilotage of the 
St Lawrence. Sir Hugh Pal- 
liser, who had much influence 
at headquarters, thought and 
spoke highly of him. The old 
English good nature was not 
unknown in the Navy, and 
mere enlightened self-interest 
must have led men in com- 


mand to think well of a sub. 
ordinate who could be trusted 
to carry on work by which 
they themselves profited largely, 
In short, it happened to Cook 
as to many others in all ling 
of life to stand high in the 
estimate of his own profes. 
sion before he was known to 
the outer world. That he was 
born in a two-room cottage, 
the son of an agricultural lab- 
ourer, and had been an appren- 
tice in a collier, were facts 
to which admirals, who saw 
his genius and capacity in his 
own line, attached no import- 
ance whatever. 

These years of steady labour 
were not unprofitable to Cook 
Prize money helped, of course, 
and so did extra pay for sur 
veying. When he married, in 
1762, in the Church of Little 
Barking, Essex, he was able 
to buy a house in old Mile End 
Road. Sir Walter Besant iden- 
tified it as No. 88. It is per 
fectly in keeping with all we 
know of him that he chose 
his wife Elizabeth Batts from 
a family of prosperous trades- 
men, and that he never sought 
a house in a more fashionable 
neighbourhood. There was 
nothing of the Yorkshire tyke 
or rude seaman in James Cook. 
The testimony of Sir Joseph 
Banks and others shows, what 
does not indeed surprise Us, 
that he bore himself with that 
natural dignity which is based 
on strong character and good 
sense. He shared the rations 
of his crew on long voyage 
contentedly, and never tried 
to avoid any hardship. Yet 
he liked a good table; and 
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when he sent half a dozen of 
Constantia and a barrel of 
Madeira well matured in the 
hold to the Dean of Windsor, 
Dr Douglas, who edited the 
account of his second voyage, 
he also wrote a letter which 
shows that he knew how good 
wine ought to be treated. He 
faced the world and all it 
brought to him with the pride 
which is so far away from 
vanity. Interviews with the 
King, membership of the Royal 
Society, and a fame that filled 
the world, moved him not at 
all. He was, and he remained, 
the seaman who planted his 
home and family near the 
port, and was James Cook 


who needed no social recog- 
nition to stand firmly erect. 
Those who know the Border 
people will have no doubt as 


to from whence he inherited 
his instinct of good manners. 
In 1768, when the oppor- 
tunity for which he was admir- 
ably prepared came, he was 
forty, at once mature in body 
and mind, and in the full 
development of his faculties. 
He had already run an 
honourable course. The mere 
fact that he was promoted 
lieutenant to command the 
Endeavour is proof enough of 
the high estimate in which he 
was held by the Admiralty. 
Transfer from the navigating 
or sailing master line to the 
commissioned or sea officer line 
Was, as we know, rare. Even if 
Alexander Dalrymple, who was 
to have been entrusted with 
the scientific work, had not 
insisted on receiving a com- 
mission which the Admiralty 
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would not give him, Cook 
would in all probability have 
been chosen to command the 
ship. He was selected out 
of hundreds of men at the 
disposal of the Board, simply 
because he was known to be 
the most fit to carry out a 
long voyage of exploration and 
of survey in distant seas. It 
was fortunate that Dalrymple 
did decline to go. He was a 
man of very real merits, but 
he was cursed with a temper 
which rendered him incapable 
of working harmoniously with 
others. 

The adventure reserved for 
Cook was double. He was first 
to observe the transit of 
Venus in June 1769 from an 
already known island, George- 
land, which is~ Tahiti. And 
this he was to do with the aid 
of scientific men. Then he 
was to range as far to the south 
as he thought fit or found 
possible. Having first fulfilled 
his duty to science, he was to 
go on “a voyage of curiosity ” 
to settle the debated question 
whether the Austral continent 
did or did not exist—to dis- 
cover, if so it might be, or to 
prove a negative. For cen- 
turies thinking men had as- 
sumed that such a mass of 
dry land there must needs be 
in the southern hemisphere to 
balance the continents of the 
northern. The harmony of 
nature required this correspond- 
ence. The teaching of Ptolemy 
had weight with scholars and 
*‘ theoreticdl map - makers.” 
They went on putting down 
huge territories on their charts, 
not because land was known 
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to be there, but because they 
felt bound to assume that it 
was. If their views were dis- 
puted, they had a crushing 
retort. If the northern hemi- 
sphere is mostly land, and the 
southern is nearly all water, 
the earth must be lopsided, 
must have a bias, and then 
how could it spin on its axis 
or travel with regularity round 
its orbit? All theoretical map- 
makers were not so generous 
to the Austral continent as 
was Abraham Ortelius in his 
map of 1570. But they put it 
down none the less. The pedan- 
try and the audacity of geog- 
raphers who gave shape to 
mere guesses as if they were 
proved to be consistent with 
facts, amounted to quackery. 
Nothing is more idle than to 
attempt to deduce what men 
knew, or thought they knew, 
from old maps and charts. 
Seafaring men came to have 
little or no confidence in fancy 
pictures. They either do not 
note what is, or they put it 
in the wrong place. Trust in 
God and the good look-out 
you keep was the advice of 
old experienced mariners. It 
was long before the Dutchman 
Hessel Gerritz summoned cour- 
age and honesty, and refused 
to put down aught which had 
not been seen and its latitude 
at least, taken. And it was a 
century and a half after his 
day before the learned would 
resign themselves to the neces- 
sity of making sure before they 
asserted or assumed. 

It is, for obvious reasons, 
quite impossible to take here 
the space required to give a 


detailed account of Cook’s re. 
nowned three voyages in 1768- 
1771; 1772-1775; and 1778 til 
his death in Hawaii in 1779, 
In the first and most fruitful, 
he went south from Tahiti 
after the observation of the 
transit, reached the east coast 
of New Zealand, and thus 
proved that the islands were not 
the western end of the Austral 
continent. That was a wel- 
come addition to knowledge, 
but it was the least part of 
what he did. Cook was not 
the man to do no more than 
Tasman, who had but touched 
and gone away. He spent over 
six months in putting the two 
islands into a figure of eight, 
noting with infinite care, leav- 
ing nothing vague which it was 
physically possible for him to 
verify. We have first-rate au- 
thority for the quality of his 
work. M. Crozet, who visited 
the coast next year with M 
Marion du Fresne, wrote thus:— 
** As soon as I obtained in- 
formation of the voyage of 
Cook, I carefully compared the 
chart I had prepared of that 
part of the coast of New Zer 
land along which we had 
coasted with that prepared by 
Captain Cook and his officers. 
I found it of an exactitude and 
of a thoroughness of detail 
which astonished me beyond 
all power of expression. | 
doubt whether our own coasts 
of France have been delineated 
with more precision. I think, 
therefore, that I cannot do 
better than to lay down ow 
track of New Zealand on the 
chart prepared by the cle 
brated English navigator.” 
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That is “praise from Sir 
Hubert Stanley.” Admiral 
Wharton, who edited Cook’s 
Journal, and delivered us from 
the first editor, Dr Hawkes- 
worth, has said the same. No 
more need be added. The 
second voyage was one of An- 
tarctic circumnavigation, sent 
to lay the last ghostly whisp 
of the Austral continent. When 
it was done there was an end 
of the favourite playground of 
theoretic map-makers and phil- 
osophic Utopias. The third 
voyage was designed to for- 
ward the exploration of the 
north-west passage on the Pa- 
cific side, and did help towards 
the final settlement of that 
problem, which is that there 
is a passage, but so blocked, 
so buried under ice and snow, 
that it is barred against use 
either in peace or in war. 

Of the three, the first is 
the greatest. The second and 
third were but complementary. 
Since Admiral Wharton has 
given us the true text of Cook’s 
Journal, and Sir Joseph Hooker 
has rescued the Journal of 
Banks, we have all we need 
for the present purpose, which 
is not to record the voyages 
but to make a study of the 
man, and not only of him but 
of the band of adventurers, in 
the noblest sense, who went 
with him. No more varied 
body of valiant and well- 
endowed explorers ever sailed 
on the conquest of any golden 
fleece than “the gentlemen ” 
who were packed (there is no 
other word for it) into the 
Endeavour bark, and who sailed 
from Plymouth in August 1768. 
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The ship was of 375 tons, built 
by Messrs Fishbourn of Whitby 
to be a collier and North Sea 
trader. This small craft could 
be hoisted into a modern liner 
or Dreadnought not of quite the 
largest size. There went into 
her ninety-six persons—one to 
four tons, with live stock and 
provisions for a long voyage. 
Sea officers, marines, seamen, 
and boys were in close com- 
radeship with “‘ the gentlemen,” 
for so Cook always called the 
scientific staff and the artists. 
Mr (not yet Sir) Joseph Banks, 
Solander the Swede, Mr Green 
the astronomer, the artists 
Buchan and Reynolds, and the 
doctor or surgeon Mr Monk- 
house—to name only some. 
They are all visible on the 
pages of Cook and Banks, who 
are not the only authorities 
but are the chief. Of these 
two, it is difficult to say which 
was in his own way the most 
typical Englishman. Cook was 
the perfection of a ‘man of 
the people,” bred to be hardy 
by a hard life. Banks was no 
less the finished example of 
the Englishman who is bred: a 
gentleman, is rich (he had six 
thousand a year), can endure 
discomfort and hardship too 
with light stoicism, is never 
solemn, and yet never less 
than serious when dealing with 
what he counts serious things. 
He had come forward with 
not only goodwill but money 
to promote scientific know- 
ledge because he loved science. 
Already he had seen practice 
on a voyage to Newfoundland 
at his own costs and hazards. 
He may have met Cook there. 
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Solander, the Swede, was the 
most amiable of men, and one 
of the most indolent in all 
which was not his own scientific 
love. His presence in that 
company is to the credit of 
more than Banks, who chose 
him as assistant. The English- 
man is defamed for his offen- 
sive national arrogance. Yet 
there is no race of men in the 
world more ready to disregard 
nationality when the object is 
to get work done. Mr Green 
the astronomer will appear in 
an heroic posture. There were 
exceptions, of course. Cook 
had once to disrate a mid- 
shipman who turned out to be 
one of ‘‘ those gentlemen often 
found in King’s ships, who 
could very well be spared.” 
There was a boatswain’s mate 
who died as the fool dieth. 
His chief had given him a 
bottle of rum, and in a head- 
long rage for immediate plea- 
sure he drank it right off. 
Then he dropped on the deck, 
and by next morning he was 
dead. Even the human beings 
in the Endeavour were not all 
perfect. Yet they made a 
noble company—or at any rate 
were capable of being made 
into fine fellows by Cook. 
Much has been said, and 
justly, in praise of his care for 
their health. A diseased crew 
is a bad crew, and to keep the 
ship’s company free from dis- 
ease is one very necessary 
condition for success. Cook 
was as convinced that the 
sailors’ enemy—scurvy—must 
be kept at arm’s-length as 
was the Duke of Wellington 
that soldiers cannot march 
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when they have no boots. To 
judge by his own words he was 
more proud of bringing his 
men through a long sea voyage 
sound in health than of aught 
else. And he was right, for 
nowhere does he show better 
that power to take pains which 
Admiral Colville thought was 
his “ genius and capacity.” He 
had no scruple in enforcing 
his orders in the way practised 
in the Navy—and in all public 
schools in his time. When two 
of his men refused (in sheer 
contumacious insolence, it must 
have been) to eat a ration of 
fresh beef, he simply flogged 
them. But he could use other 
methods, best stated in his 
own words. 

** At this time (in April 1769) 
we have very few men upon 
the sick list, and these had 
but slite (sic) complaints. The 
ship’s company had in general 
been very healthy, owing in 
@ great measure to the Sour 
kroutt, Portable soup, and 
Malt ; the two first were served 
to the People, the one on Beef 
Days and the other on Banyan 
Days [when no flesh meat was 
issued]. Wort was made of 
the Malt, and at the discretion 
of the surgeon given to every 
man that had the least symp- 
toms of Scurvy upon him. By 
this means, and the Care and 
Vigilance of Mr Monkhouse, the 
Surgeon, this disease was pre- 
vented from getting a footing 
in the ship. The sour kroutt 
the men at first would not eat 
it, until I put it in practise— 
a method I never once knew to 
fail with seamen,—and this 
was to have some of it dressed 
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every day for the Cabin table, 
and permitted all the officers, 
without exception, to make use 
of it, and left it to the option 
of the men either to take as 
much as they pleased or none 
at all; but the practise was 
not continued above a week 
before I found it necessary to 
put every one on board to an 
allowance, for such are the 
tempers and disposition of sea- 
men in general that whatever 
you give them out of the 
common way—altho’ it be ever 
so much for their good—it 
will not go down, and you will 
have nothing but murmurings 
against the man that first in- 
vented it; but the moment 
they see their superiors set 
@ value upon it, it becomes 
the finest stuff in the world, 
and the inventor an honest 
fellow.” 

Even so are pigs driven to 
market in Ireland, and hu- 
manity led by the nose. Cook, 
we see, knew that these anti- 
seorbutics were not the only 
defence against scurvy. He 
might have added, if he had 
wished to praise himself, that 
quite as much good was done 
by his own care in seeing that 
the between decks of the En- 
deavour were well aired, dried 
by stoves, and kept clean. He 
insisted on personal cleanliness 
among the men. Being the 
honest man he was, he else- 
where notes that the direction 
of his voyages made it possible 
for him to secure constant 
supplies of cocoa-nuts, wild 
celery, and scurvy grass. It 
was his own infinite capacity 
for taking pains which made 
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sure that such chances would 
never be missed. 

Though he has had many 
admirers, he has never been 
quite sufficiently praised for 
his control of his temper, and 
for a saving capacity he had 
for appreciating the humorous 
or comic side of his troubles. 
He had an early opportunity 
of showing patience with the 
contradiction of obtuse persons. 
In November 1768, when on 
his way out, he put into Rio 
in search of fresh provisions. 
That noble and almost too 
lusciously beautiful anchorage 
was already a house of call 
for outward-bound East India- 
men. Cook probably expected 
no trouble. But Dom Antonio 
Mendoyaz Fastada, the Gover- 
nor, was disturbed when the 
Endeavour came in. English 
Indiamen on their voyages to 
Bombay or Calcutta he knew. 
Spanish packets from Buenos 
Ayres bound to Cadiz were 
familiar to him. One came 
in while the Endeavour was in 
the bay, and Cook sent home 
letters by her. To carry one 
another’s letters was a point 
of good manners among sea- 
faring men. But this English 
craft was out of the ordinary 
routine. She was manifestly 
built for trade. Yet she sailed 
with a big crew, and carrying 
guns, and showing the royal 
flag. Anybody can show any 
flag, and Dom Antonio was 
suspicious that he had to deal 
with a smuggler’s device. In 
those days of the Mercantile 
system, the navigation laws, and 
the strict confinement of Col- 
onial trade to the mother coun- 
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try, our authorities in tide- 
water colonies would no doubt 
have been every whit as watch- 
ful with a Dutch or French 
visitor in similar circumstance. 
Dom Antonio could make noth- 
ing of the Transit of Venus 
when he was told that this 
was what the Englishmen were 
in search of. So he piled pre- 
caution on precaution, and was 
invincibly incredulous. Cook 
bore the vexatious restrictions 
imposed on him patiently. 

“I was obliged to submit,”’ 
he says, “‘ otherwise I could 
not have got the supplies I 
wanted, being willing a8 much 
as in me lay to avoid all 
manner of disputes that might 
cause the least delay, and at 
the same time to convince 
him that we did not come here 
to trade, as I believe he im- 
agined ; for he certainly did 
not believe a word about our 
being bound to the southward 
to observe the Transit of Venus, 
but looked upon it only as an 
invented story to cover some 
other design we must be upon, 
for he could form no other 
idea of that phenomenon (after 
I had explained it to him) 
than the North Star passing 
through the South Pole: these 
were his words.”’ 

Perhaps a majority of well- 
tailored gentlemen in West 
End Clubs, all public school 
and university men, could have 
given no more rational an 
opinion than Dom Antonio. 
His lack of scientific under- 
standing was a small matter. 
When Wellington was told that 
Don Gregorio de la Cuesta 
boasted he had made the proud 


Englishman go down on his 
knees before granting him the 
use of certain guns, his com- 
ment was that he did not care 
the usual “twopenny dam” 
whether he did or did not. It 
was essential to obtain the 
guns, and as for the senile 
vanity of Don Gregorio, what 
did that matter? And so 
Cook humoured the nervous 
suspicions of the Portuguese 
governor, being intent on what 
did matter—namely, the avoid- 
ance of delay, and the execn- 
tion of the work. He did in 
the end obtain what he wanted, 
studiously taking care to avoid 
giving offence, though he 
thought it possible that some 
of his men had done a little 
smuggling according to their 
inveterate practice of selling 
the clothes off their backs fora 
bottle of rum. When the gover- 
nor became peremptory in 
ordering him to be off, Cook 
quietly noted that now ait 
any rate His Excellency was 
quite intelligible. When all 
was shipped that could be 
bought, he went on his way, 
and Dom Antonio saw him no 
more—only at the best heard 
of him, probably with surprise. 

The incident was typical of 
much which was to come. The 
race of Thersites, a large and 
prevailing body, has ever 
snarled at the heels of Odysseus, 
and cannot always be treated 
with the appropriate cudgel 
Cook has been accused fof con- 
cealing his obligations to pre 
decessors, and of brutality both 
to the Pacific Islanders and to 
his crew. The one charge is 
as false as the other. He was 
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always ready to acknowledge 
a debt to other navigators. It 
is true that he flogged offenders 
against discipline rather over 
twenty times in the course of 
the three years’ cruise of the 
Endeavour. He was certainly 
not the man to imitate his fore- 
runner Fernandez de Quiros, 
who was so sentimentally and 
piously humane that he would 
not punish. Therefore he was 
defied and befooled by muti- 
neers. Not once was there a 
sign of disobedience to Cook. 
The snarling German naturalist 
who accompanied him on his 
second voyage allows that his 
men were devoted to him. He 
achieved what Machiavelli 
thought should be the aim of 
every prince—namely, to be 
feared but not to be hated. 
As for the natives, even the 
most thievish of them, he bore 
with them patiently. Again 
and again he restrained his 
crew from acts of retaliation, 
even when seriously provoked. 
When at last he punished, it 
was with moderation. We 
never hear of him burning 
villages right and left, or kill- 
ing scores of islanders, as other 
explorers have done too often. 
It has been frequently the 
practice of European commen- 
tators to assume that these 
Pacific Islanders were pathetic 
children of a larger growth, 
who did not know that it was 
wrong to steal. But they did 
know, and also that their tribes- 
men would punish them for the 
same kind of offence. From a 
passage in one of his letters to 
Dr Douglas, we can gather 
that he was not shocked by 





“the amours of his men at 
Tahiti,” but he never allowed 
of outrages on the native 
women. 

There was a fairness in him 
which would not let him tilt 
the balance. When at Batavia, 
towards the end of his voyage, 
he was forced to look on help- 
lessly while the hitherto aston- 
ishingly good health of his crew 
was ruined. He knew that the 
mischief was largely due to 
idleness, and the men were 
idle because the Dutch would 
not let them work at the re- 
pairs of their own ship, but 
would do it themselves, and 
he paid at a high figure for 
doing it. Yet he would be 
just, and notes very frankly 
that the Dutch yard was ad- 
mirably appointed, and that 
the work was diligently done. 
At the Cape he records that 
the country was a miserable 
one, and yet this same com- 
mendable diligence of the Dutch 
had made it a source of supply 
—ample, good, and moderate 
in price. He would overlook 
no merit where any was to be 
found. 

No ship’s company, and no 
body of sane laymen, ever 
disliked a captain for being a 
strong disciplinarian, so long 
as he was just and consistent. 
It must, of course, be allowed 
that the sanity of the layman 
cannot safely be lacking. Cook 
was fortunate in that “the 
gentlemen” in the Endeavour 
do seem to have played the 
game well. The wealthy Mr 
Banks was not, they say, in- 
capable of acting in a per- 
emptory or even overbearing 
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way, but all through this voy- 
age he was a model of punc- 
tuality in the matter of toeing 
the line. His Journal shows 
that he and the other scientific 
men and artists put their hands 
to the ropes, or even to the 
pumps, at all moments of real 
danger. And they did so in 
the best style, just because 
it was the game they had 
undertaken to play. Far on 
in the voyage there was not 
a moment but a series of days 
when the essential manhood 
of this company of different 
types. of Englishmen was put 
to the test, and they acted 
with the perfection of dis- 
ciplined valour. Many brave 
men of many nations are to be 
met with in the records of long 
sea voyage. I at least have 
read no story of their heroisms 


which gives such a picture of 


collective worth, or such a 
revelation of the very soul of 
discipline. 

The Endeavour, being on her 
way up the east coast of 
Australia, was inside the Great 
Barrier Reef. She touched 
on a hidden rock, and only by 
a most strenuous effort could 
she be hauled off, gentlemen 
and sailors all pulling together. 
Then she was found to be 
leaking at a most dangerous 
rate. The experience of Mr 
Midshipman Monkhouse, who 
had seen the device put in 
practice, saved her. They foth- 
ered a sail—i.e., they covered 
it with oakum and dirt on 
one side, then drew it under 
her till the suck of the in- 
flowing of water pinned it to 
the leak, so that the pumps 
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could free her, and she could 
be towed to the beach and laid 
aground for repairs. When the 
carpenter had finished his task 
as well as position and limited 
resources allowed, the voyage 
to Java was resumed. The 
outer wall of the Great Barrier 
Reef was passed at an opening, 
and now they had the open 
sea before them, and looked 
forward to a free way ahead, 
But they had escaped from 
obstruction inside the Reef, 
only to meet an awful (one may 
surely use a much abused 
word in its proper sense now 
and then) peril outside. They 
had gone out to meet the 
gigantic rollers of the Pacific 
coming up from the south-east 
in endless procession. The wind 
died down, and let us listen to 
the men who went through it 
all. 

“A little before 4 o'clock 
the roaring of the surf was 
plainly heard, and at daybreak 
the vast foaming breakers were 
plainly to be seen not a mile 
from us, towards which we 
found the ship was carried by 
the waves surprisingly fast. 
We had at this time not a 
air of wind, and the depth of 
water was unfathomable, % 
that there was not a possi 
bility of anchoring. In ‘thi 
distressed situation we had 
nothing but Providence and 
the small assistance the boats 
could give us to trust to; the 
Pinnace was under repair, and 
could not be immediately 
hoisted out. The yawl wa 
put in the water and the long: 
boat hoisted out, and both 
sent ahead to tow, which, 
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together with the help of our 
sweeps abaft, got the ship’s 
head round to the northward, 
which seemed to be the best 
way to keep her off the reef 
or at least to delay time. 
Before this was effected it 
was 6 o'clock, and we were 
not above 80 or a 100 yards 
from the breakers. The same 
sea that washed the side of 
the ship rose in a breaker 
prodigiously high the very next 
time it did rise, so that between 
us and destruction was only a 
dismal valley the breadth of one 
wave, and even now no ground 
could be felt with 120 fathoms. 
..» Yet in this truly terrible 
situation not one man ceased 
to do his utmost, and that 
with as much calmness as if 
no danger had been near.” 

So far Cook. Banks tells 
us that nothing was heard 
except the voices of the officers 
giving their orders, with no 
appearance of concern. Also 
it is a fact that while the 
irresistible might of the Pacific 
rollers was holding them, and, 
a8 seemed certain to them all, 
was about to toss them to 
death within two minutes, Mr 
Green, the astronomer, Mr 
Clerke, Second Lieutenant, and 
Mr Forwood, the gunner, were 
engaged in taking a Lunar 
observation to fix the longitude, 
and @ very good observation 
too, “the limbs of sun and 
moon very distinct, and a 
good horizon.” 

It would be a fall to go on 
to tell how puffs of wind were 
sent by Providence and they 
escaped back through the Great 
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Barrier Reef. There is, too, a 
slight decline from the voyage 
of the Endeavour to the two 
in the Resolution—not that 
the man was not the same or 
that his companions were not- 
ably inferior. There is indeed 
a drop from high up to low 
down between Banks and that 
perfect example of bad-blooded 
German competence (for com- 
petent he was), the naturalist, 
George Forster, of the second 
voyage. But there is an artistic 
completeness in the solitary 
voyage of the Endeavour which 
is lacking in the adventures of 
the Resolution, which did not 
sail alone, and then there is 
necessarily much repetition of 
similar incidents and details 
of native life. Only a pro- 
fessional reader can be ex- 
pected to find pleasure in fre- 
quent accounts of observations 
of the emersions of Jupiter’s 
first satellite, and so forth; 
and it is possible to become 
satisfied with description of 
the appearance, manners, and 
customs of natives. To attempt 
to show all the consequences 
of his explorations in less than 
@ substantial volume would be 
foolish. Now at this bicenten- 
ary of his death the man in- 
terests more than the achieve- 
ments, and he stands there fully 
revealed in his own journal 
of the voyage of the Endeavour. 
There remains, no doubt, the 
great scene of his death at 
Hawaii. We know much about 
it, and there is not the least 
reason to suppose that any- 
thing more will ever be léarnt. 
But as we never can know 
‘ T 
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what was quite certainly in 
the minds of the islanders who 
killed him, the whole story is 
a kind of wild war-dance with- 
out the music. Itis only certain 
that he who has been accused 
of cruelty brought death on 
himself by his humanity. 

One truth comes out very 
clearly even among contra- 
dictory assertions as to move- 
ments and matters of fact. If 
Cook had been prepared to 
treat the old chief Terreeoboo 
as Cortes had dealt with Mon- 
tezuma and Pizarro with the 
Inca, to seize him and make a 
hostage of him, he would not 
have been murdered. But he 
would not provoke bloodshed 
deliberately. Unhappily it was 
not in his power to avoid the 
“ shedding of blood. It was 
being poured out near him, 
but out of his sight, by some of 
of his men angered by one of 
the common thievings of the 
natives. Without going into 
the details of a story in which 
@® number of agents were con- 
cerned, and all looks as if it 
went haphazard, there came 
® moment when Cook stood at 
the beach without an effective 
guard around him, and the 
islanders were close at hand. 
He turned to give an order 
to a boat’s crew, and was 
stabbed in the back mortally. 
No attempt was made to rescue 
him, and his body was carried 
off to be disposed of as the 
islanders always treated the 
corpse of a slain enemy. 

To end so was the appro- 
priate crown for such a life as 
his had been. To have re- 


turned to reach a ripe old age 
as one of the four captains of 
Greenwich Hospital, honoured 
of all men at home and aj 
over the world, by the side of 
the wife who survived him for 
long years, and never for 4 
moment forgot him, would have 
been beautiful, but it would 
not have been tragic. And it 
is the tragedy which conse 
crates, the death of a Gustavus 
Adolphus and a Nelson. His 
monument is the chart of the 
Pacific, and we may leave a 
Frenchman to write his epi- 
taph. M. Dumont d’Urvill 
has said for him the truth, 
which comes with peculiar grace 
from one who can have had no 
national prejudice. 

“Le nom de Cook rappellers 
perpétuellment aux marins é 
aux géographes des nations 
civilisée, ce navigateur, le plus 


illustre des siécles passés ¢ 


futurs. Nul ne rendit. de i 
grands services & la navigation 
et l’état actuel de nos connais- 
sances ne permettrait pas 4 
un homme méme supérieur 4 
Cook, d’arriver au méme degré 
de célébrité. En lui la nature 
semblait avoir formé le vert 
able type du marin, et nul ns 
honoré autant que lui ce métier 
pénible et plein de dégouts 
d’ennais pour qui veut en rel 
plir dignement tous les devoift. 
Sous ce rapport, nous le répt 
tons Cook figure éternellement 
&% la téte des navigateurs de 
tous les siécles et de toutes la 
nations.”’ 

Can a man be more than the 
foremost. of his kind and that 
@ great one ? 
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A FAMILY AFFAIR. 


BY 8. G. GRANT. 


RAYNOR was supervising the 
clearing of a new “kebun” ? 
which was to be put under 
rubber. The sun was hot, 
and Raynor was thirsty; so 
thirsty that he felt as 
though his tongue would peel 
rather than cease clinging to 
his throat. For hours — ever 
since breakfast, in fact—he 
had been afoot on the estate, 
and it was now almost time 
for tiffin. He was thinking 
longingly of the cool “ minum 
panjang ”’ he would shortly 
be imbibing at the Club, and, 
leaning lazily upon a_ tree 
against which the axe had not, 
as yet, been laid, he was watch- 
ing the almost-naked Tamils 
with half-closed eyes. The rest 
of his mind that was not oc- 
cupied with his anticipated 
minum, and the oversight of 
his coolies, was far away in 
a@ very different countryside, 
where primroses were bloom- 
ing in Hampshire woods, and 
the girl to whom he was be- 
trothed was awaiting his return 
onleave... 

All at once a commotion 
amongst the coolies brought 
him back with a jerk to the 
immediate present, and, in- 
stinctively gripping more firmly 
the stout Malacca he carried, 
he strode towards the spot 
with every sense alert. In 
6very movement of his lean 


hard body there showed the 
physical fitness that belongs 
to those who spend their lives 
outdoors, while his face and 
neck, down to the “V” of 
his open shirt, his arms and 
knees—for he was wearing the 
usual “ shorts °—were tanned 
a deep tan by the sun. One 
departure from the usual rig 
he made, however, in the field- 
boots that replaced the cus- 
tomary shoes, for much of the 
new ground was swampy, and 
Raynor was not such a devotee 
of the old-fashioned chirurgy 
as to relish being bled indis- 
criminately by leeches. 

Evidently some jungle crea- 
ture had been started up by 
the intruders upon its domain, 
for the coolies were aiming 
blows with axes or sticks, or 
throwing stones at something 
which appeared to move very 
fast, to the accompaniment of 
a very babel of shouts of 
“Pambu,” 2 and much scam- 
pering among the débris of the 
half-cleared ground. 

As Raynor advanced, the 
quarry suddenly turned in his 
direction, and he was able to 
see that it was a young hama- 
dryad. With a well-aimed 
blow of his stick he disabled 
the creature, which, however, 
slid into the hole left by an 
uprooted tree. Finding he 
could not use his stick as a 





1 Garden, or estate. 


2 Tamil for snake. 


3 The most deadly variety of cobra. 
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club, and fortified against risk 
of poison-bite by his field- 
boots, Raynor, without more 
ado, pinned the writhing body 
to the ground with the end of 
his stick, the while he crushed 
its head beneath the heel of 
his boot. 

Half an hour later, his thirst 
slaked, and stretched luxuri- 
ously in a long rattan chair, 
Raynor was exchanging the 
usual daily banter with a bunch 
of the boys, all dallying with 
their aperitifs before proceeding 
to tiffin, when Congdon, the 
estate manager, came in and 
joined the party. After some 
general conversation Congdon 
turned to Raynor and engaged 
him in a discussion of the 
work he had in hand. Evi- 
dently something in their con- 
versation started a train of 
thought in the manager’s mind, 
for, without Raynor having 
mentioned such a trivial inci- 
dent as that of the dispatch 
of the snake, he turned to the 
company and said, “I remem- 
ber reading some time ago of 
the ferocity of the hamadryad 
where its young are concerned. 
It will attack, and pursue, any 
man that disturbs its nest, or 
interferes with its young—facts 
which I .can verify from my 
own experience,—so I should 
advise any of you youngsters 
in the new clearings to keep a 
sharp look - out — but what’s 
wrong with you, Raynor? Seen 
the family ghost? Hey, boy! 
Satu brandy stengah, lakas ! ’ + 

“Brandy  stengah atau 
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mahu,” * said Raynor, hastily 
recovering himself, “I suppose 
I’m feeling the heat a bit, 
sir!”’ The elder man regarded 
the younger keenly, and said, 
Better lay off till morning, 
Raynor, and see how you feel 
then. If you aren’t up to 
turning out for muster, Archer 
can bring me word and [i 
put some one else on your clear- 
ings.” With a few mumbled 
words of thanks Raynor rose 
and went off to the bungalow 
which he shared with Archer, 
a youth newly arrived from 
home. 

To enable the reader to 
understand what follows it is 
necessary briefly to describe 
the bungalow. Standing in 4 
small clearing amongst the 
rubber trees, with a small— 
and somewhat unkempt—gar- 
den in the front, it was a wooden 
structure built on piles which 
raised it some three feet from 
the ground. A wide verandah 
ran all round the outside, 
save where it was interrupted 
at each corner at the back by 
the bathrooms. The living 
accommodation consisted of five 
rooms, two small rooms @ 
either side of a large dining: 
room which occupied the whole 
depth of the house between the 
front and back verandahs. Hach 
of the small rooms commuti- 
cated with the dining-room, and 
each of those at the front also 
had aceess to the front and side 
verandahs, and to the othe 
small room behind it. These 
again opened on to the side and 





1 « One amall brandy-and-soda, quickly.” 
2 « Don’t want brandy-and-soda.” 
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back verandahs, thence by way 
of the latter to their own 
bathrooms. Hence the front 
rooms were used as “dens” 
by each of the occupants, and 
the back rooms as bedrooms. 
At the back of the house, and 
connected with it by a covered 
way from the middle of the 
back verandah, were the cook- 
house, wood store, and servants’ 
quarters. 

Over tiffin Raynor  con- 
trived to sustain a desultory 
conversation with Archer, who 
had not been a witness of 
the incident at the Club. When 
the meal ended, Archer went 
out to his section of the estate, 
leaving Raynor in his study in 
a long-sleever with his coffee 
and cheroot ; and his thoughts. 
‘ In the three and a half 
years that he had been on the 
estate Raynor had met, and 
destroyed, a number of snakes 
of all varieties, including some 
fully-grown hamadryads. He 
was therefore quite accustomed 
to the idea of being always on 
the look-out for them, in a sub- 
conscious habitual sort of way. 
Nor was he a stranger to the 
reputation of the hamadryad, 
and it was therefore with a 
sense of shame that, face to 
face with himself, he had to 
confess that in his heart there 
was FEAR, a deadly icy numb- 
hess that paralysed his nerve 
and froze his courage. He 
was ashamed to admit to him- 
self that those few apparently 
casual words of Congdon’s, com- 
ing directly after his dispatch 
of the snake, and perhaps 
when he was feeling a bit off- 
colour, had, for the first time 
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in his life, taught him what it 
means to be afraid. 

Now it must be urged in his 
favour that a snake is at no 
time a pleasant antagonist, 
even when one pursues it in the 
relative réles of huntsman and 
hunted, but when the position 
is reversed and the vengeful 
vicious reptile becomes the 
hunter, with a human being as 
his quarry, the said quarry may 
reasonably be pardoned should 
he suffer from a temporary pal- 
pitation, and a degree of mental 
suffering commensurate with 
the intelligence with which he 
can visualise the probable out- 
come of the chase. For all the 
advantages of surprise, of in- 
visibility, of choice of time and 
terrain for the attack lie with 
the enemy ; no tropical bunga- 
low could refuse him admission 
should he choose to slay his 
victim there; any tree, hedge, 
or ditch would afford him 
cover from which to attack, 
or to which to retreat, should 
he prefer to meet his prey in 
the open, and when he was off 
his guard; but for all that it 
was distinctly annoying, and 
Raynor suffered all the miseries 
of humiliation. 

The more he revolved the 
matter in his mind, the more 
did one salient fact emerge— 
that his danger, if danger there 
were, lay in the “ spoor”’ that 
would cling to his field-boots 
for days. Passing on to con- 
sideration of ways and means 
of avoiding the danger, he re- 
jected the idea of destroying the 
boots. For one thing, unless 
he himself did the destruction 
he might involve some one else ; 
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for another, if it should become 
known on the estate — and, 
somehow, there are few things 
that do not become public 
property on estates,—it would 
be regarded as evidence of 
panic and a fit subject for 
ribald jokes at his expense for 
months to come. Also, and 
perhaps most potent reason of 
all, so strangely constituted is 
even the most average of aver- 
age Englishman, he had bought 
those boots when he was gaz- 
etted to a temporary commis- 
sion; had worn them on cob- 
bled roads in Picardy; in 
muddy trenches at Contalmai- 
son, and High Wood, and Pas- 
schendaele ; among the dunes 
at Nieupoort. No! he could 
not bring himself to part with 
such old friends—harking back 
to those great days when he 
and they had campaigned to- 
gether had made him his own 
man again—but he must cer- 
tainly tell the “‘ boy ” to scrub 
them and dubbin them. With 
this idea in mind he rose and 
passed into the bedroom, where, 
sitting on the edge of his bed 
he removed his boots—for he 
was still attired as he came in 
for tiffin,—undressed, and, don- 
ning a bath-robe, went to the 
bathroom, calling the boy from 
the back verandah to give 
him instructions about cleaning 
the boots. After bathing and 
changing into flannels the load 
was so far lifted from {his 
mind that he was able to 
sit down and commence his 
usual weekly “ book” —as 
Archer flippantly termed it—to 


his girl in thatd Hampshire 
countryside. 

That evening at the coffee 
stage of dinner he told Archer 
of Congdon’s warning, and men- 
tioned that he intended carrying 
out his advice whilst working 
on the new clearings to the 
extent of carrying his 12-bore 
gun with him on his rounds. 
Archer, with the prevailing 
modesty of youth and inexperi- 
ence, apostrophised Congdon 
as “‘an old woman of the mas- 
culine gender who ought not to 
be allowed out without his 
Amah,”? and gave it as his 
opinion, backed by all the au- 
thority conferred by two months 
in the country, that the alleged 
“ warning ’’ was nothing more 
than an old stager’s device for 
scaring the credulous “ tuans 
kechil.”’ * 

Having delivered himself of 
this pearl of wisdom, Archer 
lit a fresh cigarette and went 
off to the Club, Raynor de- 
clining to accompany him on 
the plea of the unfinished 
“'pook.” It was a pitch-dark 
night in the last quarter of 
the moon, and, ere he had 
barely collected his thoughts 
again to his epistle, the sound 
of running footsteps outside, 
thence to the verandah and 
dining-room, brought Raynor 
back from his study to see 
Archer, with shaking hand, 
staring eyes, trembling lips and 
all the appearance of abject 
terror, standing in the middle 
of the room staring wildly 
at the door by which he 
had entered. Raynor with 





1 Nurse. 
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* Little Europeans (junior assistants). 
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difficulty persuaded him to be 
seated, and to take the stengah 
he prepared for him. It was 
some time before he was cap- 
able of coherent speech, but 
Raynor gathered from his bab- 
blings that that which he him- 
self dreaded was at his door, 
for it appeared that Archer was 
stil within the clearing in 
which stood the bungalow when 
his attention was riveted upon 
two points of gleaming light, 
from the vicinity of which 
there seemed to proceed a 
hoarse rattle. Fortunately, his 
naturally nimble wit prompted 
him to flight—for he was un- 
armed, even with a stick— 
before the fatal fascination of 
those twin green orbs proved 
his undoing; and though he 
had been pursued to the veran- 
dah steps, it did not appear 


that his pursuer had carried 
the chase any farther. 

With this knowledge of the 
imminence of mortal danger, 
Raynor became again the man 


of action. All unconsciously, 
the same clarity of mind that 
had been his in France when 
attack was anticipated and 
defences had to be put in order 
characterised him now. He saw 
in @ moment the long dreary 
vigil that lay ahead, in which 
there could be no thought of 
sleep save in turn and turn 
about with Archer. He saw 
himself beset by an enemy that, 
whilst watching his every move- 
ment, could render itself in- 
Visible to him. He saw his 
heed of a weapon ready to his 
hand throughout the night, and 
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with this last object in mind he 
went to his study to prepare his 
12-bore for use—for, like all 
careful men, he kept his gun in 
grease when it was not in use. 
Ere he could switch on the 
light, however, he became aware 
—even before he saw them—of 
two malevolent eyes that, from 
the chair he had occupied in 
the afternoon, seemed to search 
his in mocking triumph. He 
hastily switched on the light and 
retreated, backward, across the 
dining-room to Archer’s study 
opposite his own, rousing the 
still-bemused scorner as he 
went. He knew that Archer 
kept an old 20-bore ready for 
use, with cartridges handy, and 
it was the work of a moment 
to load up both barrels and 
dash back with it to his study. 
Arrived there he saw no sign 
of the intruder, neither did the 
most minute search of the 
study, and then of his bed- 
room, and then, with the now- 
restored Archer in attendance, 
of every room and verandah in 
the house, reveal any sign of it. 

Throughout that long night 
Raynor and Archer shared an 
unceasing watch, sitting in the 
dining-room with all lights on 
in every room, and not daring 
to sleep even when it was their 
turn to do so. The minutes 
dragged along with feet of 
lead; each hour seemed an 
zon. As the clock struck the 
hours, they carried out a 
fresh search of all the rooms, 
but not a glimpse did they get 
of anything more dangerous 
than a chee-chah,! though on 
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one occasion Raynor thought 
he heard a sibilant noise under 
his bed; yet, though they 
searched with a torch, there 
was nothing there except his 
Malay sandals and his field- 
boots, which latter, Raynor 
observed, had been dealt with 
in accordance with his in- 
structions. Towards morning 
Archer wearied of doing sentry- 
go with a gun—Raynor had 
also got his as soon as his study 
was clear,—and decided he 
would be more comfortable 
with his automatic pistol, in 
the use of which he was some- 
what of an adept. 

It was with unspeakable relief 
that the watchers saw the stars 
pale and the grey light of dawn 
come up out of the east, for 
though their enemy was still 
at large they felt better able 
to meet it in the light of day. 
Soon the Chinese boys were 
astir, and preparations for the 
tuans’ early morning tea begun. 
Accordingly, while Archer kept 
watch, Raynor took his accus- 
tomed cold tub and began to 
dress for the day. Sitting on 
the edge of his bed, he was in 
the act of drawing one of his 
field-boots out from beneath it 
when Archer, who had strolled 
into the room, pistol in hand, 
suddenly yelled, ‘ For the love 
of Mike let go that boot!” 
At the same instant a report 
rang out and something 
scorched his hand. Hastily 
dropping the boot he jumped 
clear of the bed. Archer’s 
shot had hit, but not killed, a 


large female hamadryad that. 
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now lay half in and half ont 
of the boot he had been ip 
the act of drawing toward 
him, and which was now upon 
its side, noisily scuffling from 
side to side with the writhings 
of the mortally stricken reptile, 
Even in its extremity, and 
hampered as it was with the 
boot from which it seemed 
unable to extricate itself, it 
made frantic efforts to square 
accounts with the slayer of its 
young, its eyes burning with 
deadly hate and its fangs dart- 
ing incessantly. 

It was Raynor who admin- 
istered the cowp-de-grdce with 
a shot from his 12-bore, which, 
albeit it made sundry punctures 
in his field-boots and ploughed 
up the company’s floor, effectu- 
ally closed the account; for 
though he expected the male 
to come to find its consort, and 
though he watched for its ap- 
pearance for many days and 
nights with faithful retainers, 
he was never troubled again. 

Both Raynor and Archer are 
now most careful not to tamper 
with juvenile reptiles in such 
@ manner as to leave traces on 
their footwear of such inter 
ference. Archer, too, has a& 
quired a reputation for diligent 
inquiry of “ old hands ” anent 
the proclivities of the various 
species of wild life in their 
vicinity: he has even beel 
heard to say that Congdon, 
who has only “done” some 
thirty years in Malaya, prob 
ably knows a thing or two about 
the country that is not taught 
in the Oxford curriculum ! 
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I BELIEVE it to be broadly 
true that Oxford invented the 
cloistered, and Cambridge the 
open quadrangle. Both were 
highly important pioneering 
ventures in architectural his- 
tory, and I cannot presume to 
decide which is the more worthy 
of admiration. In the clois- 
tered quad of New I will 
stoutly maintain that nothing 
more perfectly consonant to 
the pursuit of learning, no more 
superb setting for the countries 
of the mind is to be found in 
the length and breadth of 
Europe. But if one stands in 
the first quad of All Souls’, 
one feels a little guilty con- 
cerning one’s earlier enthusiasm. 
Surely this is the perfect thing, 
the home of scholarship par 
excellence. Surely, if Cambridge 
gave us the open quadrangle, 
of which this at All Souls’ is 
80 exquisite an example, then 
Cambridge has not existed in 
vain; Cambridge has done in 
the past even mightier things 
than play games and solve 
equations. For in the first 
quad of All Souls’ beauty and 
utility have met together; and 
therein lies the essence of archi- 
tectural quality. The pedants 
argue wordily and with much 
brandishing of arms and ex- 
cited palaver concerning the 
precise meaning of architec- 
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ture, its boundaries and limita- 
tions, its various manifestations 
of style, and so forth. We 
inherit from Ruskin a sort of 
mystical idea concerning archi- 
tecture, as though the whole 
matter were an affair of special- 
ists, and as though no man 
might have an opinion on the 
merits and demerits of any 
particular building until he had 
spent years of study in the com- 
parative history of architec- 
ture. Yet, when all is said 
and done, there is a very simple 
test of architectural quality. 
One tests the convenience of 
a dining-room by eating in it, 
of a bathroom by having a 
bath in it, of a college by 
studying in it, of a church by 
worshipping in it. But one 
tests the architectural quality 
of each by looking at it. Thus 
the great architect is the man 
who never forgets that the 
house he is building will be 
looked at as well as lived in, 
who so combines in his design 
the twin elements of beauty 
and utility that they become 
indistinguishable, each fulfilling 
the other and serving the other. 
For structural beauty is in the 
last resort utilitarian in effect, 
if not in purpose; the beauty 
of vault and window in the 
cathedral, of battlement and 
latticed window in the college 
T2 
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quadrangle, contribute to the 
purpose of the building, and 
render easier and more de- 
lightful the tasks or recreations 
which men wish to perform in it. 

It has been observed, indeed, 
that one may find an index to 
@ man’s philosophy in two 
things—his views on education 
and his taste in architecture. 
The former criterion, I think, 
goes very deep indeed; and 
although the latter is perhaps 
more open to question, it is 
by no means to be lightly dis- 
missed. At first sight it would 
appear a manifest absurdity 
to pretend to judge a man by 
his taste in architecture. For 
instance, some individual or 
other has just built himself 
an enormous factory in a pro- 
minent part of London. With 
the possible exceptions of 
Barcelona Cathedral and the 
Chelsea Barracks, it is probably 
the ugliest building in Europe, 
vulgar and offensive to the last 
degree, a howling affront to the 
eyes of all who have the mis- 
fortune to passit. Is this person 
to be ipso facto condemned as an 
outsider and a Philistine? I 
think not. For all we know, 
he may be a sidesman at his 
local church; he is probably 
kind to animals, and may even 
collect old china. It is clear 
that if we started forming our 
opinions about such people on 
the strength of their taste in 
architecture, and on nothing 
else, we should find ourselves 
committed to some very stern 
judgments, many of which, I 
am sure, would be unwarrant- 
ably harsh. We may deplore 
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vulgarity and ostentation ; we 
may lament the desecration of 
our urban landscapes by these 
screaming monstrosities ; but 
we cannot place the whole 
thing upon an ethical basis, 
nor confuse xsthetic with moral 
indignation. 

But, it will be urged, this 
line of argument is very trivial 
and superficial. One must be 
prepared to take an altogether 
wider view. A single building 
will not reflect upon the moral 
character of its architect ; but 
architectural construction will 
very intimately reflect the phil- 
osophy of the age in which it 
appears. It will be the ex- 
pression in stone of that phil- 
osophy, for no architecture is 
philosophically expressionless. 
Nor, again, is an architectural 
style developed deliberately by 
is essentially 


specialists ; it 
spontaneous, and springs from 
the social consciousness of its 


time. It cannot, so to say, 
help itself. The Albert Memo- 
rial—that life-size statue of the 
Victorian compromise—is 80 ex- 
act an expression of a particular 
philosophy that one cannot 
conceive of its having been put 
up at any other time in his- 
tory; it would be no les 
difficult to imagine Bush House 
erected in the thirteenth cen- 
tury or Westminster Abbey 
standing next door to the 
Sakkara Pyramid. 

At this point, however, oi¢ 
may leap to a conclusion, a 
easy generalisation which |! 
believe to be erroneous. Stand- 
ing in the first quad of All 
Souls’, this oasis of quiet and 
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peaceful beauty, peaceful in 
texture yet vibrant with in- 
tellectual energy, quiet only 
as @ man working at the pitch 
of concentration is quiet—stand- 
ing thus in All Souls’, one is 
led to marvel at the sheer skill 
of those old architects of the 
past, and to contrast the grac- 
jousness and finish of their 
work with the massive, slap- 
dash ugliness of our own. We 
build many schools and colleges 
nowadays, but we do not build 
them like All Souls’; we build 
many churches, but our Liver- 
pool Cathedral is a glorious 
exception in the dead level of 
dull mediocrity. When we are 
not insipid, it is only to burst 
into an energetic ugliness; 
when we attempt to adorn and 
to embellish, we become merely 
ostentatious. 

Are such generalisations as 
these accurate ? For the most 
part, unquestionably yes. But 
I am inclined to think them a 
little sweeping. Qualifications 
must be introduced. We must 
not be like the mighty Mustapha 
in ‘ Alf’s Button,’ whose be- 
setting fault, it will be remem- 
bered, was that of being too 
“wholesale.” Still less must 
we lay ourselves open to the 
charge of being like 


The idiot who praises in enthusiastic 
tone 

Every century but this and every 
country but his own. 


Personally I consider the 
View from the gallery of the 
Radder to be one of the most 
beautiful architectural things 
m Europe, whilst I am always 
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ready to join in the most sten- 
torian denunciations of the atro- 
cities which our business men 
so constantly see fit to perpe- 
trate. But chastisement, to be 
effective, must be well merited 
and accurately inflicted in the 
proper place. It is easy enough 
to make a great pother and 
hullaballoo about nothing in 
particular; but an ounce of 
reasoned incisive criticism is 
worth a ton of mere tub- 
thumping. Fortified by these 
lofty moral sentiments, let us 
resume. 

It must be conceded that 
comparatively few buildings 
that are put up nowadays are 
worth more than a passing 
glance; whilst there are a 
certain number that ought to 
be blown up as offences against 
public decency. But no whole- 
sale condemnation of modern 
architecture can be justified 
unless the word is used in a 
restricted and entirely ana- 
chronistic sense. If architec- 
ture means building in stone, 
then assuredly modern archi- 
tecture is in a sorry plight. 
But to limit its meaning in 
this manner is to ignore a vast 
field in which architectural 
quality may be displayed in 
quite as definite a fashion as 
any other—a field of which 
our forefathers never dreamt, 
and which we ourselves have 
by no means fully explored. 
I refer to that huge territory 
which is covered by the modern 
sciences of structural and me- 
chanical design. Who would 
dream of denying the architec- 
tural quality of the Forth 
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Bridge or. the Ouse Valley 
Viaduct ? Our anxiety a few 
months ago that Waterloo 
Bridge should be saved was 
not based upon any conviction 
as to its superior efficiency 
over other London bridges. 
Indeed, we know that it was 
sagging in the middle, and 
would have to be elaborately 
underpinned and _ generally 
propped up. With almost the 
same kind of alarm we heard 
of the sinking of the founda- 
tions beneath the dome of St 
Paul’s. Instinctively we con- 
sidered the two structures as 
falling within the same general 
category; and the reason is 
sufficiently clear. Waterloo 
Bridge possesses a certain archi- 
tectural quality that makes it 
more than a mere glorified 
plank over a stream. 
Bridge-building is included 
within the dictionary’s defini- 
tion of architecture, mechanical 
design is not. Yet it may be 
argued that a locomotive may 
as definitely possess architec- 
tural quality as a building or a 
bridge, and it may be suggested 
that the peculiar triumph of 
British design has consisted 
in the demonstration of the 
fact. A Continental or Ameri- 
can locomotive has as great 
tractive capacity and can travel 
as fast as any British engine. 
But where is the symmetry, 
the dignity that you find in 
the ‘‘ King Arthur” locomo- 
tives of the Southern or the 
“‘ Knights ”’ of the Great West- 
em? A locomotive is not 
necessarily a beautiful or even 
an impressive spectacle; it 
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has been the achievement of 
the British engineer to show 
that it may be both. A foreign 
locomotive often suggests noth- 
ing more than a rather untidy 
and ill-kept ironmonger’s store 
—a confused agglomeration of 
steam-cocks and taps, greasy 
bearings and leaky valves, with 
a dome that looks like an up. 
turned coal scuttle and a funnel 
like a casual section of drain 
piping, the whole being painted 
@ dingy black, which is going 
rust-coloured in patches and 
covered with coal dust. But 
substitute for the dull and 
impersonal number some splen- 
did name that rings with fine 
memories and the pageant of 
the past— ‘ Knight of the 
Thistle ” or ‘ Lord Nelson”; 
let there be no_ superfluous 
trappings to blur the main 


lines of the design ; let it be 
demonstrated in a thousand 
and one points of construction 
that the designer is proud of 
his work, and intends that it 


should be looked at; let 4 
gleaming livery of green and 
gold replace the miserable black 
coating—then you will have 4 
locomotive worthy of the name. 
When you hear a man declaim- 
ing against the wholesale rotten 
ness of modern architecture, 
you cannot do better than 
advise him to go and watch the 
“Southern Belle” leave Vit 
toria. 

The ground upon which the 
second quad of All Souls’ now 
stands was originally occupied 
as to its south-west corner by 
@ little cloistered quad, some 
what in the manner of that # 
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New College, though smaller 
in extent and, judging from the 
old prints, inferior in decora- 
tion. Outside and beyond the 
doisters, standing where now 
stand the Codrington and the 
main eastern block, was an 
orchard. You get an excellent 
idea of the original All Souls’ 
from Loggan’s map of Oxford, 
a portion of which was recently 
reproduced in a charming essay 
in ‘Country Life.’ It gives a 
bird’s-eye view, not unlike an 
obliquely taken aeroplane photo- 
graph, and you may see from 
it how closely the medieval 
college approximated in plan 
to @ monastic institution. It 
is interesting to compare this 
sketch with Hawkesmoor’s de- 
sign for rebuilding the college 
in the eighteenth century, for 
you must know that when it 
was first proposed to build the 
second quad, there was some 
talk of pulling down the first 
quad as well and adopting a 
classical style throughout. For- 
tunately Hawkesmoor’s protest 
against so terrible an outrage 
was sufficiently weighty to carry 
the day. 

“IT must ask leave,” he wrote, 
“to say something in favour 
of the Olde Quadrangle, built 
by your most reverend founder, 
for although it may have some 
faults, yet it is not without 
its virtues. This building is 
strong and durable, much more 
80 than any of your new build- 
ings, because they have not 
the substance nor workman- 
ship; and I am confident that 
much conveniency and beauty 
may be added to it, whereas 
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utterly destroying or barbar- 
ously altering or mangling it 
would be using the founder 
cruelly and a loss to the present 
possessors.”’ 

He had, however, already 
prepared designs for a com- 
pletely reconstructed college, 
and we have in his sketchbook 
a drawing entitled “‘ An eleva- 
tion showing the College of All 
Souls’ may be rebuilt after 
the Greek manner, except the 
Chapel and Hall which remain 
Gothic.” It must have been 
a very near thing. But for 
one reason or another the old 
quadrangle and the chapel were 
considered worthy of being re- 
tained. -The cloisters were 
pulled down and the old orchard 
uprooted, and upon the site 
rose the second quad as we 
have it to-day. 

Admittedly the Codrington 
Library is almost beyond re- 
proach; it is probably one 
of the finest buildings in Oxford 
—that is, in Europe. But the 
quad is dominated by the twin 
towers placed centrally in the 
eastern wing, and here the 
critics have been busy. There 
is, we are told, a gross and 
abominable mixing of styles ; 
we are invited to contemplate 
with proper severity the pal- 
pably Italian windows between 
the towers, the preposterous 
Gothic battlement surmounting 
them, the complete absence in 
the design of the towers them- 
selves of any attempt to carry 
the eye upward or to soften 
the angular hardness of their 
main lines. It is pointed out 
to us that, in spite of this 
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latter fault, all the ornament is 
concentrated in the upper ele- 
ments of the design, and that 
the decorated pinnacles are in 
the same bad, unsatisfactory, 
meaningless Gothic manner as, 
for instance, the Tower Bridge. 
One must suppose that all 
these strictures are justifiable. 
For although everyone quotes 
Horace Walpole’s dictum about 
the architect having blundered 
into magnificence, the verdict 
of the expert must be accorded 
a more respectful hearing than 
that of the man of letters ; 
and Sir Reginald Blomfield 
places Hawkesmoor’s towers 
“among the very worst ex- 
amples of new Gothic design 
to be found in this country.” 
The truth of the matter is, 
I suppose, that it is no use 
trying to be Gothic in patches. 
You must do the thing thor- 
oughly or not at all. That is 
why the towers look so much 
finer from New College Lane 
than from the Radclyffe Square. 
The upper turrets and pin- 
nacles are thrown in fretted 
outline against the sky, whilst 
the main eastern block of the 
quadrangle and the lower part 
of the towers themselves are 
hidden by the high wall over 
which you are looking. Almost 
might you imagine as you turn 
the corner that you had sud- 
denly come upon some Conti- 
nental beffrot in the finest four- 
teenth century manner. It 
might almost be the old Cloth 
Hall of Oxford that peeps at 
you suddenly over the wall as 
you stroll in the direction of 
Queen’s. Yet in the quadrangle 
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itself no medisvalist fancy of 
this kind will thrust itself upon 
the mind. Viewed in their 
entirety, the towers look rather 
like a couple of half-opened 
telescopes standing on end. 
We were inclined, I think, 
to disagree with the dictum 
that a man’s philosophy might 
be judged by his taste in archi- 
tecture. It may be more plaus- 
ibly argued that his views on 
education are an intimate re- 
flection of that philosophy. For 
you cannot go very far in any 
discussion of the scope, methods, 
or aims of education without 
getting down to first principles. 
It is the mark of a woolly 
mind to praise education in 
the abstract. Before you can 
claim a respectful hearing in 
your criticisms of this or that 
system of education, you must 
have accurately apprehended 
what kind of finished product 
it aims at producing ; and you 
must be prepared, by a definite 
assertion of principle against 
principle, to criticise it on these 
grounds. You must steadfastly 
refuse to be side-tracked by 
minor issues. Thus many 
people derive great solace and 
satisfaction by contemplating 
statistics which show the de- 
crease of illiteracy during re- 
cent years, and point with 
pride to the low percentage of 
illiterate persons in England 
as compared with other coun- 
tries. But the critic is at per- 
fect liberty to say to these 
persons: ‘ Your satisfaction is 
ill justified, you have not 
thought this matter out; you 
are speaking as though the 
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ability to read and to write 
were a good end in itself. Clear- 
ly this is absurd. The value to 
myself, both as an individual 
and as a member of society, of 
my ability to read and write is 
clearly conditioned by the use 
that I make of this ability. 
You will forgive me for sug- 
gesting that if I use it to build 
up a philosophy of life based 
on the careful study of your 
modern popular press and your 
modern sexual. novel, I am 
clearly the worse for its posses- 
sion.” 

That criticism is sound, 
though perhaps a little shallow. 
It is sound in its clear percep- 
tion of the distinction between 
the means and the end, and in 
seizing upon that distinction 
as essential to the matter under 
discussion. It is shallow be- 
cause its assertion is too abso- 
lute. 

Take the first point. If, in 
any process of reasoning, you 
fail to make clear to yourself 
this distinction between the 
means and the end or, worse 
still, if you slip into the fallacy 
of treating as an end what is 
really a means to an end, your 
argument will be constantly 
vitiated and your conclusions 
constantly erroneous. Now, 
just as a railway is a means 
(of transport), so reading is a 
means (of instruction and re- 
creation). All things are ex- 
plained by and should be ex- 
amined in relation to their ends 
and not their origins ; and con- 
sequently it is absurd to browse 
in vague complacency over sta- 
tistics of illiteracy as though 
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mere literacy were an end in 
itself. One is reminded in this 
connection of an observation 
of Cobbett’s, whose robust rus- 
ticity so frequently enabled 
him to hit the nail on the head 
in the controversies of his time. 

“Tf the farmer,” he wrote, 
“understands well how to con- 
duct the business of his farm, 
and if, from observation of the 
seasons and the soil he knows 
how to draw from the latter 
as much profit as therefrom 
can be drawn; if the labourer 
be expert at ploughing, sowing, 
reaping, mowing, making of 
ricks and of fences, loading the 
wagon, threshing and winnow- 
ing of the corn and bestowing 
upon the cattle the various 
necessary cares; if this be the 
case, though neither of them 
can read or write, I call neither 
an ignorant man. The educa- 
tion of these men is a finished 
one, though neither may ever 
have looked into a book.” 

As applied to our own time, 
this argument has the same 
soundness and the same shal- 
lowness as that of the imaginary 
critic whom we cited just now. 
It may perhaps be conceded 
that with the advent of wire- 
less telegraphy and of news- 
papers consisting, with the ex- 
ception of a few simply worded 
headlines, almost entirely of 
pictures, a man may rub along 
quite comfortably with only 
the most rudimentary know- 
ledge of the art of reading. 
Nevertheless it is a safe general- 
isation that illiteracy will alto- 
gether prevent him from filling 
any active part in the society 
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of which he is a member. This 
is so manifestly true and could 
be illustrated in so many ways 
that one need not elaborate 
the point; the phenomenon is 
part of the immense revolution 
that has been effected by the 
invention of printing. The 
stigma or disability attaching 
to the illiterate man follows 
necessarily upon the univer- 
sality of the printed word. It 
is largely a matter of environ- 
ment. Instead of the travelling 
troubadour and story-teller, you 
have the circulating library ; 
for the town-crier and the 
herald and the casual news- 
sheet, you have the daily news- 
paper and the weekly review. 
One is constantly bewildered in 
one’s reading of medieval his- 
tory by finding noblemen and 
even monarchs who were almost 
entirely illiterate but whose 
administrative ability and clear- 
ness of vision were so manifest. 
It may be that, with our in- 
creased reliance upon the writ- 
ten and printed word as a means 
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by which one man communi- 
cates his mind to another, we 
have become less sensitive to 
the language of architecture. 
Perhaps that is the reason that 
we can only express ourselves 
in feeble halting phrases when 
we try to apprehend the spirit 
or substance of some great 
monument of the past. Per- 
haps that is why the spirit that 
lives in the stones of Oxford is 
so elusive to the pen, and why 
this hard definite thing, so 
vibrant and concrete in its 
message to the mind, is only 
to be vaguely adumbrated when 
one tries to commit it to paper. 
The spirit of Oxford can be 
written down in no mere 
sequence of words, for it is 
graven in the language of stone. 
One must seek it, not even in 
Andrew Lang or in Newman, 
but in the college quadrangles 
and in narrow lanes, in Hell 
Passage and in Chichele’s build- 
ings at All Souls’, and in the 
shadow of the Tower of the 
Five Orders. 








A PRELUDE TO ENSLAVEMENT. 


BY WESTON MARTYR. 


“There is nothing more enticing, disenchanting, and enslaving than the life 


at sea.”—JOSEPH CONRAD. 


My friend Ledyer was an 
elderly and most estimable gen- 
tleman, and I was therefore 
sorry to find him looking, 
literally and figuratively, very 
blue. I said so. 

“ You'd look blue,”’ said he, 
“if you had a heart like mine 
that didn’t pump properly. 
I’ve just been up to Tokyo to 
see a specialist about it and 
my insomnia and dyspepsia 
and things, and he tells me I’m 
a dead man in a year or two 
unless I make a complete change 
in my way of living. Talked 
about fresh air, exercise, and 
a new interest in life! Why, 
you can’t get fresh air in 
Japan, especially now every 
one’s manuring the paddy-fields. 
Exercise only accelerates my 
confounded heart till I can’t 
count the revolutions; and 
it’s all very well to talk about 
new interests in life, but you 
don’t find °em at my age. So 
—you see. You're talking to 
a doomed man.” 

“Why not retire and go 
Home—and play a little gentle 
golf, or something ? ” 

“Because running my busi- 
hess and making it pay is the 
only game I know and the 
only one I’ve got any use for. 
Also I’d far rather die inter- 
ested than live bored to death.” 


“Humph! Fresh air and 
exercise, you say? And a new 
interest Have you ever 
tried yachting, Ledyer ? ” 

“Thave not. It’s bad enough 
on land without going to sea 
to look for more trouble. That’s 
why I haven’t been Home 
since 1910. The sea voyage on 
those big steamers is horrible 
enough, so it must be absolute 
Hades on a small yacht.” 

Now I was really sorry to 
hear Ledyer talk like that, and 
it pained me especially to 
hear his views about the sea, 
because I had just formed the 
notion that, if only I could 
get him interested in the en- 
ticing business of sailing small 
boats about the waters, it 
might do him a power of good 
and be, in fact, just what the 
doctor ordered. Sailing was 
the best way I knew of getting 
fresh air and exercise; and I 
also have a theory that yacht- 
ing is the one game which it 
is possible to teach those un- 
fortunate souls who, like Led- 
yer, have never learned how 
to play. However, in spite of 
his views on the sea, I was fond 
of Ledyer. I liked him so 
well that I was willing to take 
a deal of trouble to keep him 
alive if I could, and I made up 
my mind accordingly to get 
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him afloat somehow or other, 
in spite of himself—and see 
what happened. 

Shanghaing old  Ledyer, 
though, was a job. It took 
me three weeks. Three whole 
weeks of reasoning, bullying, 
arguing, badgering, and ap- 
pealing ; but I managed it in 
the end. ‘“ All right,” said 
my victim at last. ‘‘ I'll come. 
I'll come and I'll die on your 
wretched boat, and that’ll be 
murder and you'll get hung. 
And then I'll get some peace 
perhaps.” 

We sailed the very next 
week-end. We set off in the 
gloaming. Which sounds very 
nice; but the idea had really 
been to set off after tiffin and 
bring up before dark in a snug 
little cove some twenty miles 
down Tokyo Bay. Our poetic 
start was due solely to Ledyer 
funking the whole business at 
the last moment. I was pa- 
tiently waiting for him aboard 
the yacht when the following 
note arrived per Ledyer’s chit- 
boy in a hired sampan. 

“Dear J.—Sorry, but im- 
possible to leave office. The 
dollar and sterling rates are 
fluctuating violently, and I 
must therefore stay and deal 
with the situation over the 
week-end. Most inopportune. 
So sorry.—A. L. P.S8.—And 
I don’t feel at all well.” 

To this I replied : “‘ Dear L.— 
You are a poor liar. Exchange 
rates can’t fluctuate over the 
week-end, because all the banks 
shut. If you don’t come I 
shall pin this correspondence 
up on the notice board in the 


Club.—J. P.S.—yYou'll feel 
lot worse if I have to come 
and fetch you.” 

In spite of all this I had to 
go and collect him in the end, 
And as his heart might haye 
stopped or something if I used 
force, I had to use guile instead, 
Ledyer carries about with him 
a black despatch-box, which 
contains, amongst other weird 
articles of vertu, digestive tab- 
lets, peptonised foods, sleeping 
draughts, various drugs for 
gingering up his heart, a hot- 
water bottle, and a nasty, 
snaky-looking affair which I 
take to be a stomach-pump, 
but which I admit I have 
never seen in action. From 
this mystic box of tricks Ledyer 
resolutely refuses to be parted 
for one moment. Where he 
goes there the black box goes 
also, so “ Where the black 
box goes there Ledyer goes 
too,” seemed to me to be an 
obvious corollary. Anyhow, I 
tried it. I shanghaied the 
black box; and, sure enough, 
Ledyer followed it aboard in 
hot pursuit. 

As I said before, we set off 
in the gloaming. My idea had 
been to make things as pleasant 
as possible for Ledyer by taking 
it easy generally, and putting 
in somewhere every night for 
@ quiet supper and a peaceful 
sleep. However, the night was 
fine, the Gulf of Tokyo is 4 
perfect place to sail about in, 
the Japanese autumn weather 
could be safely relied on 
remain delicious and serene, 
and my old Cygnet (a 35-foot 
cutter, with plenty of beam 
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and lots of freeboard) was as 
comfortable a craft for her size 
as the heart of man could 
desire. Considering these things, 
therefore, I do not think I can 
be blamed for getting under 
way at once, and for assuring 
Ledyer that he was due for 
the finest time he had ever had 
in his landlubberly life. 

My tried and trusted hand, 
old Cho San, put up the side- 
lights as we ghosted out of 
Yokohama’s harbour into the 
warm stillness of a very perfect 
night. It was clear and dark, 
but not too dark, because the 
stars came out in millions, 
lighting the calm waters and 
the unclouded sky. A gentle 
breeze on the quarter pushed 
us smoothly along and sent 
our sails to sleep. The ebb 
tide set us at three knots pre- 


cisely where we wanted to go ; 
and, to crown all, Ledyer re- 
marked, ‘‘ If it keeps like this, 
I do believe I shan’t be sick ! 
How do you tell in the dark 
where you're going to ? ”’ 

This show of interest in our 


proceedings I recognised at 
once as a very healthy sign, 
and I set about stimulating 
the interest accordingly. I 
explained with care the work- 
ings of our compass, pointed 
out the gas-buoys and light- 
houses winking all around us, 
and then we streamed the log. 
In another half-hour my pas- 
Senger had taken a lot of 
Meticulous cross bearings on 
his own account, and soon he 
was enthralled with a new 
game, played with a chart, 
parallel rulers, and a pair of 
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dividers on the cabin table, 
After this things commenced 
to hum. Our passenger fixed 
the ship’s position in three 
different places at once, took 
a cast of the lead to confirm 
his findings, found things did 
not agree, swore it was my 
fault, and questioned the course 
we were steering. So I intro- 
duced him to the Sailing Direc- 
tions, a Light List, and a little 
book on coastwise navigation, 
and left him engrossed in these 
great works. 

At 10.45 P.M. he came up on 
deck, fixed the ship again, and 
announced that there was a 
lot more in yachting than I 
had told him about. “I tell 
you what,” said he, “if you 
and Cho will pull the ropes 
and steer and things, I’d like 
to do the figure work or the 
navigating, or whatever it is 
you call it. It seems easy 
enough, and it certainly is 
interesting. Where do you 
keep your station pointer ? 
What! You haven’t got one! 
Why, the book says it is an 
instrument no careful navigator 
should be without. Besides, I 
wanted to play with it. I 
tell you what, J., I don’t think 
much of you as a navigator at 
all. I’m not joking. I think 
you're too careless and slap- 
dash generally, and I’m begin- 
ning to think, if I don’t look 
out, you'll go and wreck us or 
something.” 

“Go to it, then,” said I; 
““T’m merely aiming to pass 
out of the entrance of Tokyo 
Bay without hitting the shore 
on each side or the islands in 
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the middle. It seems to me 
Ill manage it all right by 
steering between those two 
white flashing lights on either 
bow and dodging that red 
light ahead of us. However, 
you get another fix, and give 
me the course and I'll steer 
it. Don’t forget the set of the 
tide, though. And there’s a 
little affair called a deviation 
card hanging up on the fore 
bulk-head which I strongly 
recommend to your notice.” 

Thereafter we navigated hec- 
tically till 11.30 p.m. At that 
hour our navigator exclaimed, 
“ By Gum, I’ve clean forgotten 
to take my evening dose of 
medicine! And also I’m— 
well, I’m not hungry, you 
understand. Not at all. I 
haven’t felt I wanted to eat 
since my innards went back 
on me years ago; but the 
doctors say I must take some 
easily assimilable nourishment 
every four hours, and it’s— 
Lord! it’s nine hours now 
since I had any food. Where 
did you say you'd put my 
black box ? ”’ 

“I forget,” I said. “ But 
shout down the fore hatch and 
wake up old Cho, and tell him 
to start getting dinner ready. 
We always dine at midnight 
aboard this ship when we're 
making a passage in the dark. 
It breaks the night up so 
nicely.” 

It seemed to me that, for 
an invalid who wasn’t at all 
hungry, Ledyer took a lot of 
interest in Cho’s cooking opera- 
tions and mighty little in the 
whereabouts of his precious 


black box. It is true he did 
poke about down below for a 
minute or,so; but as I had 
put that pestilential box on 
top of the ballast in the bilge, 
he did not find it. He wag 
telling me how serious it would 
be if he did not take his medi- 
cine, when he got a whiff of 
Cho’s cooking, and went off 
forward like a hound questing. 

Old Cho was what you might 
call a deep-sea cook, and he 
was also mighty set in his 
notions ; so, when Ledyer said 
something about “some thin 
dry toast and a little chicken 
broth,” old Cho merely grunted. 
Cho cooked exclusively on an 
earthenware charcoal brazier, 
and with this queer utensil he 
habitually produced miracles, 
which I remember regretfully 
still. The miracles Cho pro- 
duced that night were potatoes 
boiled in their jackets, and 
something which he called 
* beefusoo.”” Now, I am well 
aware there is nothing miracu- 
lous about a few boiled spuds 
and a beef stew; but Cho 
boiled his spuds in sea-water 
and heated them in a dy 
saucepan until they went all 
floury and burst. And Cho 
cut transparent shavings of 
mottled beef and fried them 
in butter in a thick copper pat. 
He added slices of leeks and 
various native vegetables, and 
stirred in sauces and soy and 
other mysteries until his fry 
turned gradually into some 
thing that would surely have 
tempted a dyspeptic angel down 
from Heaven, if only the smell 
of it had reached that far. 
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And, while he was about it, 
Cho cooked plenty. That night 
he cooked the whole panful— 
and Ledyer ate half of it. And 
when Ledyer had done he sat 
back and sighed. Said he, “I 
shall die to-night. In agony. 
But I don’t care. That was 
food.” 

At 1.45 a.m. I poked my 
head down the companion, be- 
cause our passenger seemed 
singularly quiet down there, 
and I wished to see if he were 
dead. And I saw that victim 
of chronic insomnia lying flat 
on his back on the lee settee. 
The cabin lamp was shining 
full in his face, and Cho was 
washing up clattering tin dishes 
in the fo’c’sle, but that meant 
nothing to one sunk 90 fathoms 
deep in solid peaceful slumber. 

Old Cho and I took two-hour 
tricks that night till 8 A.M., 
when the sun, I suppose, or 
the sounds of breakfast getting 
ready, awoke our passenger at 
last. Still dazed with sleep, 
he murmured, “ My tablets— 
from the small blue bottle.” 
But a mug of coffee, hot, sweet, 
and strong, was the only medi- 
cine he drank that morning. 
And then, in a little while, he 
arose and yawned and stretched 
himself. He climbed up slowly 
to the deck, and stood there 
for a long time, gazing at the 
smiling day and breathing deep. 
And when he came down again 
his eyes shone and he was 
smiling. ‘I’ve slept!” said 
he. “I’ve been asleep for 
seven mortal hours! And I 
thought I’d never do that again 
until I was dead. I didn’t 
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take my sleeping-draught either. 
It’s—a miracle ! ”’ 

By 9 A.M. our passenger was 
learning to steer. At 9.15 I 
said, “You'll do. You’ve got 
the hang of it nicely. There’s 
more trick to it when you’re 
sailing by the wind, or running 
in a blow; but with this light 
and steady breeze you'll have 
a job to get into trouble. It’s 
a lovely morning, and it looks 
like staying lovely—and I’ve 
been up all night. So I’ll leave 
her to you. That grey thing 
in the sky ahead is the peak 
on Vries Island. It’s fifteen 
miles away, and it’s where we’re 
going to, so keep it dead on 
the end of the bowsprit. I’m 
going below to listen to the 
leak. If the wind changes, or 
you see any clouds making up, 
or a steamer or anything, you 
call me quick. Don’t forget, 
you're in charge, 80 keep your 
eyes peeled.” 

I did not mean to go to 
sleep. I merely intended to 
leave Ledyer on deck alone 
for a while, in the hope that 
he might become infected with 
some of the joy there is in 
sailing a boat all on your own. 
I knew, too, if you want to 
get @ man really interested 
in any job, there is nothing 
like leaving him in sole charge 
of it. That is the reason I 
lay down and shut my eyes. 
I could hear Cho already snor- 
ing gently, and the sound of 
the water rippling past the 
planking. ... 

At 1 p.m. the sun shining 
on my face awoke me. Cho 
was still snoring. The water 
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was still rippling gently past 
outside, and I felt, from the 
general feel of things, that all 
was well. From where I lay 
I could see the face of our 
passenger as he sat on the 
wheel-box—and from what I 
saw there I knew he was now 
@ passenger no longer. For no 
mere passenger could wear that 
look of rapture, awe, and sub- 
lime importance. No. Nor 
was it Ledyer, the hypochon- 
driacal worried man of busi- 
ness, who sat there so gravely 
steering the ship. I think 
myself I was, maybe, watching 
another Columbus sailing on 
with hope and fear and wonder 
in his heart towards an un- 
known west; or, perhaps, some 
gallant admiral leading into 
action his mighty fleet; or 
maybe a small boy driving an 
express train. Something like 
that, I think. However, who- 
ever it was, it did my heart 
good to look at him. Also it 
made me laugh aloud — for 
which I was sorry, because my 
laugh brought that enraptured 
dreamer back to this hum- 
drum earth. ‘ Ah!” said he. 
“So you’re awake, are you? 
I’m sorry, because—well, I was 
having a good time. But per- 
haps it’s just as well, because 
we're getting pretty close to 
that island—and isn’t it nearly 
time we had something to 
eat % ”’ 

Vries Island is a queerish 
sort of place. It is merely the 
top of an old volcano sticking 
up out of the sea. Once upon 
a time, it seems, it blew out 
@ bit of its crater wall—when 
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the water rushed in through 
the gap and put the fires out, 
The result is a very snug land- 
locked harbour, where the lava 
used to bubble. A charming 
spot like that is bound, of 
course, to have its drawbacks, 
and Vries is a hard place to 
get into, because the winds 
get tangled up between the 
cliffs in the gap at the entrance 
to the harbour, where they blow 
all ways at once. And when 
you do manage to get inside it 
is no use at all letting go your 
anchor, as there is no bottom 
anywhere, so you have to 
tie up to the trees. However, 
the harder you have to fight 
for anything the better you 
feel when you get it, and we 
certainly had to fight to attain 
the peace and quietness of the 
perfect berth in which we lay 
that night. For the wind 
headed us and then failed us 
altogether in the narrow en- 


‘trance, where the ten-feet ocean 


swells tried to bash us against 
the 1000-feet cliffs. We fought 
back with whatever weapons 
came handiest, Cho using 4 
sixteen-feet sweep, I wielding 
the spinnaker boom, and Ledyer 
poking about with a boat-hook. 
Thus did we, sweating, attain 
the haven where we would be, 
bringing up, in time for tea, in 
the middle of a decorative 
clump of resin-scented pine 
trees. 

That night, as I was turning 
in, Ledyer went up on deck, 
and stayed there for a long 
time, leaning on the boom. 
And when he came down again 
he delivered himself of some- 
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thing which I maintain, in 
spitefof the sound of it, was 
an earnest and heartfelt prayer. 
“Rates of Exchange!” he 
whispered, “and stomach- 
pumps! May the good God 
forgive me for all my wasted 
years.” Then he turned in 
and slept like a babe till the 
day came. 

Next morning the rain was 
coming down in strings, the 
sky was black, and the wind 
made nasty howling noises in 
our grove of pine-trees. How- 
ever, we had to go. Ledyer, 
in spite of his last night’s 
prayer, still had a business to 
attend to, and I, moreover, 
was due to start Home on 
leave in two days’ time, and it 
would never do if I missed my 
steamer. I warned my guest 
at breakfast that we were 
probably in for a rough pas- 
sage, and he assured me he 
felt so good after two real 
sleeps that he did not care if 
it snowed. He then cut the 
top off his egg—and it was a 
bad one. 

Before we made sail I sug- 
gested that Ledyer stay below 
and keep himself dry and com- 
fortable. He said, however, 
that there were still traces of 
that egg in the atmosphere, so 
he thought he would stand on 
the companion ladder and keep 
his head out in the fresh air. 
Cho and I then hoisted the 
mainsail, which emptied its 
bellyful of rain-water all over 
our passenger, drenching him 
to the skin. 

Our departure from the har- 
bour was the only good joke 
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the gods played on us all that 
disastrous day. I mention the 
gods, because Cho assured me 
that the crater on Vries was 
well known to be a favourite 
haunt of theirs. And I believe 
him. They enjoyed themselves 
that morning, too. They sat 
on the cliffs all round us, dang- 
ling their legs and laughing (I 
could hear them), and throwing 
down nasty gusts and spite- 
ful williwaws at us, till the 
poor old Cygnet got bewildered 
and quite lost her head. She 
took the bit between her teeth 
and charged full tilt at a cliff, 
got caught flat aback by a 
hard squall, and surged stern 
first across the harbour. Then 
she caught sight of the entrance 
and made a bolt for it, and as 
she reached it was brought up 
all standing by a hard-flung 
williwaw which caught her right 
on the end of her nose. Then 
the gods laughed—and I think 
that burst of laughter blew us 
clean out of the water, because 
I am otherwise unable to ac- 
count for the fact that in an- 
other moment we found our- 
selves half a mile out at sea. 

Out there we felt the true 
wind—which would have been 
a comfort if there had not 
been quite so much of it. Also 
it was dead ahead, and the 
rain was pelting down harder 
than ever. 

We tied up two reefs in the 
mainsail and shifted jibs. 

You will note I have given 
that statement a paragraph to 
itself. It deserves it, because, 
while we were tying up those 
two reefs and shifting the jibs, 
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some other things happened. 
The following is merely a par- 
tial list of some of the other 
things :— 


1. We shipped a green sea 
down the fore - hatch 
while passing the No. 3 
jib up it. 

2. We stopped a flying jib- 
sheet block with our 
starboard ear. 

3. We plunged one leg up to 
the hips through the 
cabin skylight. 

4, We passed on two per- 
fectly good breakfasts 
to the fishes. 

5. We jammed one passen- 
ger’s thumb in the com- 
panion slide. 

6. We lost the end of the 
peak halliards. 

7. We knocked the galley 
stove-pipe overboard. 


However, as all good things 
must come to an end, we got 
those two reefs down in time— 
and proceeded. 

Now I personally am of 
opinion that I like yachting. 
At any rate, I have been 
yachting for nearly thirty years, 
and I propose to go on doing 
it. I will admit, however, 
that there have been occasions 
which convinced me that only 
congenital idiots go willingly 
to sea. And that sail back 
from Vries Island was most 
certainly one of the occasions. 
For one thing, it involved a 
fifteen- mile beat to windward 
against a two-reef breeze; 
and while I know it will be 
hard to convince some people 
that this means any great 


hardship, yet I feel the cog. 
noscenti will sympathise and 
understand. They will under. 
stand that the fifteen - mile 
beat and the two-reef breeze 
were not the only factors in. 
volved in the business; but, 
for the benefit of those who 
have not been there, I will 
draw up a short list of some 
other ingredients which went 
to make up that prime little 
piece of Hell :— 


1. A boat with bows like a 
Dutchman, and a ratio 
of length to beam of 
3 to 1. 

2. An endless succession of 
high steep seas bashing 
that boat in the face. 

3. Green seas over the 
weather bow ten times 
@ minute. 

4. Sheets of drenching spray 
over everything sixty 
times a minute. 

5. Torrents of cold rain all 
the time. 

6. Ure! Woosh!! Bane!!! 
through every crest. 


7. Down! Slosh!! Wat- 
LOP !!! into every hol- 
low. 


8. Cabin wet as a water 
logged coffin—thanks 
to shattered skylight. 

9. Cabin dark as a tomb— 
thanks to tarpaulin 
over skylight. 

10. Cabin cold as a grave— 
thanks to lost stove 
pipe. 

11. Passenger, with heart dis- 
ease, striving to heave 
his heart up into 4 
bucket. 
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These things (and worse) we 


suffered (and more) for nine - 


hours (by the clock, nine 2ons 
actually) until we worked in 
under the land, and found at 
last smooth water. It was by 
now as dark as the inside of a 
colicky cow’s stomach. But I 
ask you, all the same, to try 
and picture the writer bending, 
horror-struck, over the body of 
his friend, said body lying 
stretched out on the cabin floor, 
wrapped in a wet sail as in a 
winding-sheet. 

Myself: ‘‘Ledyer! I say, 
Ledyer, old man! Ledyer!” 
(No answer. I seize my poor 
friend’s hand and find it limp 
and cold). Myself (in panic) : 
“My God! He’s dead.” 

Corpse: “‘ Dead be damned. 
I can’t die. I will, though, if 
you don’t get me ashore quick.” 

Much shaken, I jump on 
deck and head the yacht for 
the nearest port. 

A brew of hot Bovril and 
brandy revived our passenger 
alot; but the sound of the 
anchor chain rattling overboard 
was the tonic that really put 
him on his feet. We made no 
harbour stow of it that night, 
a8 you may guess, and I re- 
member I made one tyer do 
for the mainsail, because of 
this reiterated lament: ‘Oh 
hurry! Please—please hurry ! 
And take me out of this.”’ 

Ashore we found a silent 
Village wrapped in darkness 
and in sleep. Sleep and the 
silence we abolished with rude 
shoutings, assisted by number- 
less outraged dogs, and the 
simple villagers (also apparently 
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outraged) dispelled the darkness 
by switching on their electric 
lights. Then a large man, with 
a club and a gee-string, ad- 
vanced upon us, seeking for 
our blood, until Ledyer, who 
speaks Japanese like a native, 
broke out into a torrent of that 
tongue. The large man checked 
himself to listen, and then he 
broke into a grin. “‘ Ah, so!” 
said he. ‘“ You want to go to 
Yokohama? Well, I’ve got a 
one-ton Ford truck, and I'll 
take you there—for ten yen. 
Is it all right ? ” 

We made it so. 

I ealled early at Ledyer’s 
house next morning. I went 
in fear and trembling, prepared 
to hear that he was on his 
death-bed. I found him sitting 
up and eating a breakfast com- 
prised, in part, of three poached 
eggs. ‘‘So that’s what you call 
yachting, is it?” said he. 
“ That’s your idea of a pleasant 
week-end? That's what you 
want me to go in for instead of 
business! Yachting! Yacht- 
ing! Ofall the foul—— How- 
ever, I mustn’t get excited ; 
it’s bad for my heart. Which 
is a pity, because I want to 
tell you what I really think of 
yachting. I'll tell you this, 
though. You go and see a 
doctor. Go to-day. And ask 
him to examine your head. 
It’s either that, or else you’re 
suffering from too much fresh 
air and exercise. You ought to 
be shut up in some nice quiet 
home, and if I——”’ I fear 
I have forgotten the rest of 
Ledyer’s remarks. In any case, 
about that time I left the 
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patient’s bedside—quietly but 
firmly—and went out. 

Next day I boarded my 
steamer and went Home on a 
year’s leave. Then, what with 
one little thing and another— 
such as the war, getting mar- 
ried, losing all my money, 
starting a new career, and so 
forth—I lost touch completely 
with Japan and all my old life 
there. I settled down in Eng- 
land. I bought a little boat. 

Last year I was sailing my 
boat down Channel. It was 
blowing hard, with every pros- 
pect of more dirt coming, and 
I was carrying on because I 
desired extremely to get in 
out of it behind Plymouth 
breakwater before night. At 
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sundown I had only a mile or 
two more to go, and I was glad 
of it. I saw a small cutter 
come out of the harbour and 
begin beating out to sea. “‘ Must 
be a hard case,” said I to 
myself, “to come out for a 
sail in this weather.” The 
cutter crossed my bows, and I 
put my helm up to pass astern 
of her. As we passed clear 
the man at her helm held up 
his hand to me in a sailorly 
greeting. And I nearly jibed 
all standing. The other man 
was Ledyer. 

Which seems to show that, 
when Conrad wrote the words 
which appear at the head of 
this story, he knew exactly 
what he was talking about. 
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“RIGHT AND LEFTS” IN TIGER LAND. 


BY LIEUT.-COLONEL R. A. E. BENN, C.I.E. 


As every one knows, the 
expression a “right and left ” 
in sporting parlance signifies 
the killing of two birds in two 
consecutive shots—one with the 
right barrel of your gun and 
the other with the left. It is 
ordinarily used in connection 
with the shooting of small or 
feathered game only; but in 
the present instance it is em- 
ployed with reference to very 
much bigger game—nothing less 
than the King of the Indian 
jungle, the Tiger. 

Probably few sportsmen in 
India or elsewhere have had 
the extraordinary good for- 
tune to kill six tigers in six 
shots—not, of course, all in 
one day or in one place—but 
two on three separate occa- 
sions and on each occasion a 
“tight and left.” It sounds 
almost incredible, but such 
Was Ny unique experience dur- 
ing the last few years of my 
service in India. it might be 
thought that such a feat could 
only be accomplished after long 
years of experience and prac- 
tice in shooting tigers in the 
East, or that it could only be 
due to exceptional marksman- 
ship. That was far from being 
80 in my case; for when I got 
my first pair I had never in my 
life seen a tiger outside the 
Zoo. If there was anything 
at all exceptional about my 
Performance, it was the ex- 


traordinary good luck that fav- 
oured me; for on each occa- 
sion the shots were absolute 
“sitters”? which the veriest 
tyro could hardly have missed. 

But let me relate how it 
came about. After twenty- 
nine years of military and 
political service in some of 
the most outlandish spots in 
Baluchistan, Persia, and Arabia, 
where only horned game was 
obtainable and where I had 
shot markhor, ibex, orial, and 
gazelle, I was transferred from 
Muscat, the capital of the 
Arabian province of Oman, to 
Jaipur in Rajputana, which is 
situated to the north-west of 
Central India. I may mention 
that Muscat is the place where 
the heat is so great that “the 
swords melt in their scab- 
bards,’’ and of which the late 
Lord Curzon once wrote that 
“the climate is an exceptional 
horror.”” The transfer, there- 
fore, from such a place after 
eighteen months of torment 
was @ transfer from a veritable 
Hades to a veritable Paradise ; 
for it has been truly said that 
*‘ in Jaipur the traveller realises 
the India of his dreams.” It 
would indeed be difficult to 
find a more beautiful or more 
remarkable city, with its wealth 
of colour, picturesque marble 
palaces, and, to quote Edwin 
Arnold, its “ visions of daring 
and dainty loveliness.” 
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The Jaipur jungles are famous 
throughout India for tiger. 
Many very distinguished per- 
sonages from royalty down- 
wards have shot there. It 
used to be the Maharaja’s proud 
boast that the late King Edward 
and our present king, as Prince 
of Wales, had both shot their 
first tigers in his State; and 
our present prince, who had 
been invited by His Highness, 
would probably have shot his 
first tiger there too had not 
the very serious illness of His 
Highness, from which he sub- 
sequently died, necessitated the 
cancellation of His Royal High- 
ness’ visit. 

The Shikar Department of 
the State was run on the most 
efficient lines. Rules regarding 
the shooting of big game es- 
pecially were very strict indeed, 
and were rigidly enforced. No 
big game of any sort—deer, 
stag, panther, or tiger—could 
be shot without His Highness’ 
special permission, and this in 
the case of tiger was seldom, 
if ever, given, unless the ap- 
plication was made on behalf 
of some very distinguished visi- 
tor or personal friend of His 
Highness. In the case of a 
Viceregal or Commander-in- 
Chief’s visit to the State, one 
or two tiger shoots always 
automatically figured on the 
official programme of the visit, 
Strange to say, the British 
Resident in Jaipur accredited 
to His Highness’ State was 
seldom favoured in this way. 
During the six years of my 
incumbency of that appoint- 
ment I was given only one 
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opportunity of shooting a tiger, 
though I was present at several 
“beats ’ arranged for distip. 
guished visitors. The reason 
for this in my case will appear 
later on in this narrative. 

In March 1916, about a 
month after I had taken over 
my appointment, and before 
I had met His Highness, who 
was absent from his capital 
on tour in the districts, His 
Highness wrote to Lord Haré- 
inge, the then Viceroy (who 
was leaving India on com- 
pletion of his term of office), 
saying that as His Excellency 
had to pass through Jaipu 
territory on his way to Bombay, 
he hoped His Excellency would 
stop at Siwai-Madhopur, a small 
railway junction eighty miles 
from the capital, where the 
Jaipur State Railway and the 
Government Railway meet, and 
where His Highness has a 
country palace built on the 
model of the fort at Delhi, in 
order that His Highness might 
have the opportunity of bidding 
good-bye to His Excellency 
before his final departure from 
India. Lord Hardinge, d 
course, accepted the invitation, 
and informed His Highness 
that the Viceregal special trail 
would arrive at Siwai-Madho- 
pur on the early morning of 4 
certain date. The Maharaja 
was already in residence at his 
palace at Siwai-Madhopur, and 
he invited me down there 2 
order to meet the Viceroy and 
also to enable me to make his 
(the Maharaja’s) acquaintance. 

Now, some of the finest tiget 
jungles in the State exist a 
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Siwai-Madhopur, and as His 
Highness knew that Lord Hard- 

was a keen shikari, and 
as hitherto the natural accom- 
paniment of every Viceregal 
visit had always been a tiger 
shoot, elaborate arrangements 
were made to have a beat for 
His Excellency in the adjacent 
jungles. 

What His Highness did not 
realise was that Viceregal special 
trains have to run to scheduled 
timings, and more particularly 
so when steamers have to be 
caught and official farewell en- 
gagements fulfilled at the port 
of departure. His Highness’ 
failure to realise this was, how- 
ever, the means of bringing me 
a piece of great good fortune, 
for ii gave me my first “ right 
and left.’”’ The Viceroy was 
able to stay at Siwai-Madhopur 
only an hour. He had tea 
with the Maharaja at the palace, 
and then left for Bombay. 

After his departure I paid 
an informal call on His High- 
ness, during which, to my in- 
tense surprise and delight, His 
Highness said to me, ‘‘ Would 
you like to shoot a tiger? ” 
(Note the article in italics.) 
I replied that it was the height 
of my ambition to shoot one, 
and that I should be delighted 
to accept His Highness’ invita- 
tion. He then explained how 
all arrangements had been made 
for the Viceroy, and that if I 
cared to go out and try my 
luck the following morning 
everything would be ready. In 
the meanwhile, he said, I might 
ask my wife, who had remained 
im Jaipur, to come down and 
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join me. When I left the 
palace I don’t suppose there 
was @ happier man in all India. 
The prospect of shooting a 
tiger under the most ideal 
arrangements was too thrilling 
for words. 

The shikar arrangements in 
Jaipur are in the hands of a 
most efficient staff. If they tell 
you that there is a tiger in 
the ‘beat,’ you may rest 
assured that they will bring 
one up to you and under 
your machan. Practically every 
tiger is known, marked down 
and watched. Daily reports 
are brought in stating their 
movements, so that at any 
moment His Highness can be 
informed which of the various 
jungles would be the best for 
a “beat.” Reports are also 
furnished of any injury caused 
by the tigers to cattle or human 
beings, and in this connection 
@ curious and amusing custom 
prevailed in my time in the 
State which is worth recording. 
There are various degrees of 
crime of which a tiger can be 
guilty, from wounding cattle 
or human beings to killing the 
same. On receipt of a report 
of injury done by a tiger, the 
State Council sit in solemn 
conclave, and after hearing the 
evidence, come to a decision 
(necessarily an ex parte one in 
the absence of the “‘ accused ”’), 
and pass sentence on the cul- 
prit. The punishment awarded 
is always imprisonment for 
periods varying from a few 
months for a minor offence to 
a life sentence for the more 
serious crime of killing a sacred 
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cow or a human being. The 
punishment is carried out in 
a row of cages situated in the 
centre of the city, where an old 
one-armed man, an ex-shikari 
whose other arm was bitten 
off by a tiger, is in charge of 
them. If there is any over- 
flow, accommodation is found 
in the State Zoological Gardens. 
It will naturally be asked how 
the arrest of the offender is 
effected. He must, of course, 
be “ caught,” and the method 
of catching him is both in- 
genious and interesting. The 
method generally adopted in 
Jaipur is as follows. Having 
marked down the offender— 
all tigers keep to certain locali- 
ties and follow certain “tiger 
paths ”’ in their nocturnal wan- 
derings in search of food,—a 
deep pit not less than twenty 
feet deep is dug near the track. 
Over this two tree trunks are 
placed crosswise, and the inter- 
mediate spaces are filled in 
with light branches, leaves, and 
grass to look like the surround- 
ing ground. In the centre a 
young buffalo or goat is tied 
as a bait. The tiger comes 
along, pounces on the bait, 
and falls into the pit. There 
he is left until he has become 
really hungry. Up to this 
point everything has been plain 
sailing. The conundrum is, 
how to get him out? And 
here, too, the method adopted 
is very clever. For the purpose 
a large iron-barred cage about 
seven feet long on very low 
wheels and with a sliding bot- 
tom like that of a parrot-cage 
is employed. A small portion 


of the bottom of the cag 
above the sliding bottom jj 
iron-barred, and on this a goat 
is firmly tied. The tree trunks 
are then removed, and two 
planks are placed parallel to 
each other in their place. The 
cage is then wheeled on to 
these planks, and thus cover 
the mouth of the pit except 
for about one foot on each side 
to the right and left of it, 
The sliding bottom is then 
withdrawn. And here comes 
the second conundrum. How 
to get the tiger from the bottom 
of the pit into the cage twenty 
feet above him? This is how 
itis done. All the earth which 
has been dug out of the pit 
and carefully heaped round its 
edge is shovelled back into the 
pit; the tiger treads it down, 
and gradually rises on it until 
he reaches to within easy dis- 
tance of the bottom of the 
cage. There he sees the goat, 
and not having had any food 
for a considerable time he 
eagerly leaps into the cage and 
seizes his prey. At the same 
moment the sliding bottom i 
run back into its place, and the 
tiger is secured and marched 
off to prison. 

In connection with a Vie 
regal or, in fact, any tiger 
shoot arranged for a distit- 
guished personage, there seems 
to be a general impression it 
India—quite unjustified in my 
opinion—that, especially in Jai- 
pur, the tigers are deliberately 
doped by mixing opium with 
the water in the drinking 
trough placed for the tiger’ 
use alongside the buffalo-bait, 
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or that if there has been no 
“kill,” one of the aforesaid 
animals undergoing sentence of 
imprisonment, also previously 
doped in the same way, is 
taken in a cage to the spot 
where the beat has been ar- 
ranged and released there, the 
object being to eliminate all 
risk of drawing blank and 
thereby causing disappointment 
to the distinguished guest, and 
at the same time to ensure 
that only a very drowsy tiger 
shall pass his machan and thus 
give him an easy shot. I am 
certain that the whole time I 
was in Jaipur such unsports- 
man-like measures were never 
resorted to. In a place where 
tigers are so plentiful, so easily 
obtainable, and the “ bando- 
bast’ so elaborate and effi- 
cient, what necessity to resort 
to such shabby devices? I 
have also heard it stated that 
on one occasion in Jaipur the 
tiger shot by a very exalted 
representative of her late Ma- 
jesty Queen Victoria was found 
to have had its claws gilded 
for the special occasion! Se 
non @ vero, é ben trovato. 

But I have digressed con- 
siderably. Let me return to 
the story of how I got my first 
“right and left.” 

The Maharaja had kindly 
ordered that all arrangements 
Made for the Viceroy were 
to stand. My first tiger shoot 
in India, therefore, was to be 
undertaken under the most 
ideal conditions. During the 
morning my wife arrived from 
Jaipur with my rifles, &c., 
and I received a message from 
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the Maharaja to say that the 
head shikari would inform me 
in due course when to start, 
and that he was only awaiting 
pucca khabr (definite news) as 
to whether the tiger which had 
been marked down the day 
before was still in the beat. 
This sounded most depressing, 
and damped our spirits some- 
what. We had breakfast and 
waited, ready to start at a 
moment’s notice. It was April, 
and the hot weather had set in 
in earnest. Hour after hour 
passed and still no news from 
His Highness. We sat down 
to tiffin. The suspense was 
very trying. Then, just as we 
had finished our meal, some 
one said a sowar was coming 
from the direction of the palace. 
With my glasses I could see 
from his uniform that it was 
the head shikari. What news 
would he bring? Were we to 
start or not? He seemed to 
be coming at a snail’s pace. 
Why couldn’t he gallop when 
he was the bearer of such 
important news? At last he 
arrived and delivered his mes- 
sage, which was to the effect 
that the tiger had left the beat, 
and His Highness thought it 
would be useless for us to go 
out. Down dropped our spirits 
to below zero; only, however, 
to rise again when he added 
the more welcome information 
that His Highness had also 
said that if we didn’t mind 
risking sunstroke in the blazing 
sun during the hottest part of 
the day with only the remotest 
of chances of seeing a tiger, then 
we might start at once, as all 
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arrangements were ready. His 
Highness had sent his carriage 
for us—a barouche of early 
Victorian date—and within five 
minutes we were off. Our 
destination was eight miles from 
our camp. For the first two 
miles a level fair-weather road 
led over undulating ground to 
the ancient town of Siwai- 
Madhopur, picturesquely situ- 
ated at the mouth of a narrow 
and precipitous gorge in the 
range of hills we now entered. 
Here we had to leave the 
carriage and proceed on horse- 
back. Passing through the 
town with its narrow streets 
and famous old temple we 
trotted on, and, after about 
three miles, entered the real 
jungle country. Here under 
a huge banyan and other trees 
was pitched an elaborate camp, 
originally intended for the Vice- 
regal party, consisting of draw- 
ing-room, dining-room, and bed- 
room tents. Here also were 
the shikar elephants intended 
for following up any wounded 
animal. Mounting one of these, 
we proceeded for another mile 
or so to the spot where the 
Vice-regal machan had been 
erected. Tigers in Jaipur are 
shot from a machan, not from 
elephants as is done in certain 
parts of India. A machan in 
the ordinary acceptance of the 
term is a temporary structure, 
generally a rather crazy-looking 
village charpoy or string bed- 
stead, rigged up in the branches 
of some convenient tree, from 
which the sportsman takes his 
shot, if and when the tiger 
is successfully driven past him 


by the beaters. It is usually 
not less than 17 feet from the 
ground ; for a tiger has beep 
known to reach that height 
from a standing jump. A Vioe- 
regal machan in the Jaipr 
State was a very different 
proposition. Instead of the 
above-mentioned humble ar. 
rangement we found a minia 
ture Hiffel Tower, the summit 
of which could not have been 
less than 20 feet from the 
ground, and was reached by 
an iron ladder. The platform 
at the top was about 6 fest 
square, with a low parapet 
running all round. It hada 
carpeted floor and cushioned 
seats on either side, and a roof 
of thin boarding overhead. The 
space between parapet and roof 
was filled in with leaves hung 
on string to give cover to the 
occupant. The jungle had been 
cleared of undergrowth for a 
distance of 80 yards to the 
right and left and to about 
30 yards in front of the machan. 
This edifice was very cleverly 
made, as it could easily be 
taken to pieces and moved 
without much difficulty to any 
part of the jungle where it 
might be required. I have 
shot many tigers since ther, 
but never in such regal com- 
fort as this. Everything, there 
fore, was in my favour, if only 
the tiger would play up aii 
oblige us. The beaters had 
been collected some 2} to 3 
miles away, and the tiger Wa 
said to be somewhere betweel 
us and them in what seemed 
to us to be an impenetrable 
undergrowth of thorny bushes 
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and brambles. Our arrival in 
the machan was the signal for 
the beat to begin. This was 
done by a prearranged code of 
bugle-calls. There were 1500 
beaters! Evidently His High- 
ness was taking no risk of the 
tiger breaking out of the beat. 
The beaters started at 3 pP.m., 
and, working through the thick- 
est and thorniest jungle I have 
ever known, to the deafening 
accompaniment of tom-toms, tin 
cans, and bugle blasts, came 
within ear-shot in about an 
hour’s time. There are few 
experiences more thrilling and 
fascinating than sitting in a 
machan listening to the beaters 
coming nearer and nearer, know- 
ing that at any moment the 
tiger may suddenly appear, and 
wondering where and when he 
will do so, praying also that 
he will give you an easy shot 
when he does come. All this 
feeling is doubly intensified 
when it is your first experience, 
a it was mine. On this occa- 
sion the beat was coming from 
my left front, and the jungle 
in that direction, beyond the 
clearing, was fairly open, while 
in front it was very thick 
with high undergrowth. The 
object of the clearing is not 
oly to give you the best 
chance of seeing the tiger, but 
also to check his advance. He 
has up to that point been 
coming along through thick 
and shaded jungle with plenty 
of cover. On suddenly coming 
to @ bright open clearing he 
cannot understand what has 
happened, and generally stops 
to make up his mind whether 
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he will give it a miss and cir- 
cumvent it, or make a bounding 
dash across it. He generally 
does the latter, especially if 
the beaters are fairly close 
behind him, 

After hearing the first sound 
of the beaters we sat for another 
hour—nerves strained to the 
utmost, eyes glued to the edge 
of the clearing on our left, 
while the music of the beaters 
became louder and _ louder. 
Then, suddenly, an extra loud 
roar of human voices, and the 
Shikari whispered, ‘‘ Sahib, sher 
mojood hai!” (the tiger is 
there, Sahib). Another half- 
hour and through the trees 
120 yards on our left we 
could see Mr Stripes gazing 
at the open space in front of 
him. The shikari whispered, 
“Wait, Sahib!” But I was 
not going to take any risk of 
losing the standing shot. I 
fired my right barrel; he gave 
a deafening roar, and we saw 
him turn what looked like 
a complete somersault back- 
wards and disappear out of sight 
into the thick undergrowth. 
Scarcely was the noise of my 
first barrel out of my ears 
when, from straight in front 
of the machan, a second tiger 
(it proved to be the tigress) 
charged full tilt towards us, 
and I had just time to swing 
round and give her the second 
barrel, bowling her over stone 
dead 10 feet from the foot 
of the machan. A fluke, no 
doubt, but in any case a lucky 
shot considering the pace she 
was coming at. I can swear 
that neither of these tigers 
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was suffering from a dose of 
opium! Nobody had seen the 
tigress creeping along through 
the thick undergrowth in front 
of us, nor indeed did any one 
expect to see more than one 
tiger in the beat. I was 
using a double-barrelled °477 
high velocity cordite rifle with 
a soft-nosed bullet. The beaters 
having come up, we hurried 
down to look for the first tiger, 
and eventually found him quite 
dead 50 yards from where he 
was shot. It was by now 
6 o'clock, but there was still 
light enough to collect the 
trophies and take a snap-shot 
of them. An enlargement of 
this, hanging in my study, 
brings back to me very happy 
memories of this memorable 
occasion. We walked back to 
our elephants, and on reaching 
the half-way camp under the 
banyan tree, found tea and 
drinks awaiting us. The latter 
we eagerly accepted, for the 
heat all afternoon had been 
intense. The news of our 
success had already reached 
the old town of Siwai-Madhopur 
before we arrived there on our 
return journey, and, according 
to local custom, groups of 
women had collected on the 
outskirts of the town all sing- 
ing different tunes in different 
keys at the tops of their voices, 
presumably to express their 
joy at the death of the tigers. 
The leaders of each group 
bore a brass lotah (water-pot) 
filled with some greenery on 
her head, into which, it was 
explained, I was expected to 
drop a rupee as bakshish. This, 


of course, in the jubilant con: 
dition I was then in, I very 
willingly did. We reached our 
own camp after dark. It way 
then too late to disturb His 
Highness to thank him for all 
he had done for us; but I sent 
a message that I would call on 
him in the morning. I re 
ceived no acknowledgment of 
my message or word of con- 
gratulation, and thought it 
strange at the time. The next 
morning the Maharaja received 
me, and after thanking him 
for the wonderful experience 
of the previous day, which he 
received without comment, I 
started to give His Highness 
an account of the shoot, when 
he suddenly interrupted me and 
said, “Sahib, you will remem- 
ber I asked you if you would 
like to shoot a tiger. Why did 
you shoot two?” Explana- 
tion and apologies were useless. 
I could see that His Highness 
was distinctly annoyed, and 
the only thing to do was 
gracefully to take my leave. 
The Maharaja never forgave 
me; for he never gave mé 
another opportunity of shoot- 
ing a tiger during the whole 
six years I was Resident in his 
State. 

The circumstances under 
which I shot my second “ right 
and left ’’ five years later were 
vastly different from those just 
described, both as regards the 
nature of the country and the 
arrangements for the beat, 
which were far less elaborate, 
in fact, almost primitive: 1 
was at the time holding addi 
tional charge of another Indian 
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State in Rajputana, whose 
ruler was His Highness Nawab 
Sir Ibrahim Ali Khan, G.C.8.I., 
G.C.I.E., of Tonk, a dear old 
gentleman, beloved by every 
Sahib, official or otherwise, who 
ever had the privilege and 
pleasure of knowing him. One 
of the outlying districts of His 
Highness’ State—the only Ma- 
homedan State in Rajputana— 
was Chabra, where tigers were 
usually to be found. Calling 
on His Highness one day, he 
informed me that a “family 
of tigers ’’ was playing havoc 
near a Village called Dunlod 
in the Chabra District, and that 
they had already killed thirteen 
of the villagers’ cattle. Would 
I mind going down to Dunlod 
to shoot them? Mind? I 
said I would go there as fast as 
motor, train, horse, and my 


own. legs would take me. As 


a matter of fact, there was a 
case pending in Chabra which 
needed looking into, and here 
was my opportunity of com- 
bining business with pleasure. 
My wife, who always accom- 
panied me on these occasions, 
and who later shot a very good 
tiger herself, made all prepara- 
tions for our journey and our 
stay in camp, and we were 
soon under way. It was the 
middle of March and beginning 
to get hot. His Highness sent 
his. son, the Heir-Apparent, 
with us. To reach Dunlod 
from where we were meant a 
ninety-five mile motor drive 
over a bad country road to 
the nearest railway station, 
then sixty-eight miles by a 
branch line in the slowest of 


slow trains which took us five 
hours to accomplish, and fin- 
ally a six-mile ride on ponies. 
We reached our camp at Dunlod 
on the following morning, and 
found it pitched about one mile 
from the scene of the tigers’ 
depredations. Unlike the Jai- 
pur jungles, which extend over 
low ranges of mountains cov- 
ered with high trees and thick 
thorny undergrowth, the Cha- 
bra tiger country is flat and 
covered with long strips of 
good, though less dense, jungle 
intersected by a number of 
deep dry nalla beds. Add to 
this a river running the length 
of the jungle strip, and you 
have ideal ground for tiger. 
We learnt that only that morn- 
ing the tigers had killed a 
buffalo on the far side of the 
river about a mile from our 
camp, so we walked there in 
the evening to have a look at 
the “kill.” As we approached 
the near bank of the river, the 
Shikari, who was ahead, sig- 
nalled to us to conceal our- 
selves, and pointed straight to 
his front. There, sure enough, 
on the other side of the river, 
about two hundred yards from 
where we were standing, was 
the “kill” and the tiger en- 
joying his evening meal. As 
it was already getting dark, 
we crept away back to camp 
to draw up plans for the morn- 
ing’s beat. It was decided that 
I should go out at daybreak 
to inspect the ground about 
one and a half miles down- 
stream from the spot where 
we had seen the “kill,” in 


order to select a suitable posi-- 
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tion for a machan. I was up 
before daybreak, and went off 
with the Heir-Apparent to a 
point. where two rather narrow 
dry nallas coming from the 
direction of the “kill” con- 
verged into one broad one. In 
the centre of the latter was a 
piece of high ground forming 
a small island. I selected this 
spot for the machan, as it 
commanded both banks of the 
broad nalla, and also the two 
narrow ones which converged 
towards it. Both banks of 
the broad nalla were covered 
with low tamarisk bushes and 
high grass. We left orders for 
the machan to be erected on 
@ certain tree on the island, 
and for “stops” (a row of 
white flags hung on strings, 
which tigers will never face) 
to be stretched across the main 
nalla from bank to bank about 
one hundred yards down-stream 
below our island. The beaters 
were to be collected two miles 
up-stream above the “kill,” 
and to be ready to start at 
2 P.M., by which time we were 
also to be in our machan. 
Having given these orders, we 
returned to breakfast in camp. 
The mistake we made was not 
to stop and see our instructions 
carried out, for when we arrived 
at the island at two o’clock, 
the beat having, for all we 
knew, already started, we found 
that the machan had been pre- 
pared in quite another tree and 
no “stops ”’ placed in position. 
And why? A native of India 
sometimes has the abominable 
habit of “‘ thinking ” for you, 
and the shikari we had left on 


the spot to carry out the order 
had “ thought ”’ the sahib would 
find it more comfortable and 
easier to shoot from the tree 
he had selected. As for white 
flags, none existed; but it 
never entered his head to men. 
tion this when he received his 
instructions in the morning. 
Hurriedly we had the machan 
pulled down, and still mor 
hurriedly tied up in the tree 
we had selected. It was the 
usual fragile-looking string bed- 
stead with wide meshes which 
had been procured from the 
nearest village. There was 
scarcely room for my wife and 
myself to sit on it. As a sub 
stitute for the white flags we 
took a long white turban from 
one of the men, tore it into two 
strips, and tied that across the 
main nalla. <As will be see 
later, it answered its purpose 
very well. We had forgotten 
to bring anything with us to 
spread over the bedstead—s 
precaution that it is always 
wise to take not only as a pro 
tection against certain obnor- 
ious insects which usually it- 
habit village bedsteads, but 
also as something on which t0 
lay out one’s cartridges 80 # 
to have them ready to hand 
This omission on our part cost 
us a third tiger! All I could 
do, faute de mieux, was to lay 
the cartridges out on my haver- 
sack. The Heir - Apparent 
perched himself in another tre 
behind us some distance dowl 
stream. » 

We had not long to wall 
before we saw, not one, but the 
whole family of tigers—pap4, 
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mama, bebé—slowly creeping 
along on the top of the 
bank in single file towards us. 
Shortly afterwards the pro- 
cession passed slowly in front, 
though somewhat obscured by 
the bushes and grass. They 
were only thirty yards from 
us. I mortally wounded the 
leading one—this was mama— 
with my right barrel, and she 
fell down into the nalla. While 
she was struggling out of sight 
my wife got another shot into 
her with her small bore rifle. 
No. 2—bebé, and a big one at 
that—scared by my first shot, 
dashed on ahead out of sight, 
and No. 3, papa, bolted back 
towards the beaters, who were 
still some distance away. Mean- 
while No. 2 had seen the white 
“stop ” in front of him, doubled 
back on his tracks and crawled 
down the-nalla bank right in 
front of us. My second barrel 
got him through the head, and 
he dropped dead on the spot. 
Then, to my horror, I found 
that in the excitement of shoot- 
ing the first two tigers (which 
necessitated a good deal of 
shifting about on a very wobbly 
bedstead) all my cartridges 
had fallen from the haversack 
through the wide meshes of 
the string bed on to the ground 
below! There was no means 
of getting down, as the bamboo 
ladder had been removed, nor, 
indeed, would there have been 
time, for almost immediately 
No. 3 tiger, having met the 

and turned back, re- 
turned along the same nalla 
bank, crossed the nalla in front 
of us and disappeared, while I 
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sat helpless with an empty rifle 
in my hand. My wife was also 
unable to fire as, after her last 
shot, her magazine rifle had 
jammed, and she could not 
close the breach. So No. 3 
just laughed at us and went 
off, avoiding the Heir-Apparent, 
who never even saw him. The 
beaters came up and shouted 
to us that No. 1, the tigress, 
was lying in the nalla under the 
bank just below our machan, 
still alive but unable to move. 
The ladder having been brought, 
I got down, picked up my cart- 
ridges, and went to polish her 
off. When she saw me she 
made a desperate effort to 
move, but her back was broken, 
and @ final shot put her out of 
her misery. And that is how 
I got my second “right and 
left.”” That was in 1921, and 
I have recently met a brother 
officer, just returned from shoot- 
ing at Chabra, who tells me 
that No. 3 tiger is still at large, 
that many officers in addition 
to himself have tried to get 
him, but that he has become 
so cunning since his experience 
of 1921 that the moment a 
buffalo bait is tied up for him 
he immediately clears off to 
an address unknown! ‘“ L’en- 
fant brulé craint le feu” is 
evidently his motto. 

And now for my third and 
last “right and left.” This 
happened two years later, and 
the circumstances were again 
quite different from the two 
preceding occasions. Having 
retired from the service, I was 
then employed by my old 
friend, His Highness Maharaj 
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Rana Sir Bhawani Singh, 
K.C.8.I., of Jhalawar, to ad- 
minister the State during his 
two years’ absence in England 
on account of ill-health. Jhala- 
war is a small State bordering 
on the much larger one of 
Kotah, from which it is separ- 
ated by the Kali-Sindh River. 
On either side of this river are 
extensive jungles—very thick 
and full of tiger on the Kotah 
side, but quite the reverse on 
the Jhalawar side. In spite 
of this, however, tigers very 
often came across the river 
(fordable in many places) to 
the Jhalawar jungles to kill 
cattle, which were more plenti- 
ful on our side owing to the 
better grazing. The difficulty 
was to induce them to stop 
there, and the only way was to 
keep them regularly fed with 
tied-up buffaloes. There are 
two kinds of jungle in Jhalawar 
—narrow belts of forests with 
thick undergrowth covering low 
ranges of hills, and flat strips 
of elephant-grass lands sparsely 
covered with high trees and 
bushes bordering on the Kali- 
Sindh river. A big tiger (tigers 
always are of enormous size in 
the eyes of the Indian villager) 
was reported to have killed 
two cows near the village of 
Naogaon near Bhorassa and 
to be lying up in the long grass 
by the river bank. I at once 
sent off my head shikari in 
the Ford car to Bhorassa, 
which was eight miles distant, 
to investigate; and, if he 
found the report correct, to 
arrange for beaters to be col- 
lected and for two machans. 


He was to send back the Ford 
with his report. At the same 
time we sent off our horses and 
the elephants to the Bhorassa 
village. The Ford returned 
about mid-day with the welcome 
news that there were “ pug- 
marks’ of two tigers leading 
into the jungle from the river, 
and that a tiger could be heard 
roaring in the long grass, evi- 
dently watching his “kill.” 
That was good enough, so we 
pushed off in the car after 
lunch—myself, my wife, and 
my daughter. We _ reached 
Bhorassa about 2 P.M. From 
the village we rode two mile 
by @ circuitous route to the 
outer edge of the jungle, and 
then walked another half-mile 
to the machans. These had 
been erected about two miles 
from the “kill.” The grass 
had been cut and a clearing 
made round the machans, which 
had been arranged—one in the 
only high tree in the vicinity, 
and the other in a very low 
one (perilously low, I thought) 
—about 100 yards distant from 
each other. My wife and daugh- 
ter climbed into the high tree, 
while I settled myself, with 
some misgivings, in the low 
one, the latter being in 4 
position where—in the head 
shikari’s opinion—the tiger was 
most likely to break cover. I 
had told my daughter to take 
the shot if by chance the 
tiger broke near her machan. 
I had for some months now 
discarded my heavy ‘477 Ex 
press rifle for a Holland & 
Holland’s Paradox gun, which 
is a 12-bore shot-gun rifled 
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for 2 inches at the muzzle, and 
with which a heavy conical 
bullet in a brass case and cor- 
dite powder is used. It is 
point-blank to 100 yards, and 
kills dead at that distance. I 
had found that the Jhalawar 
tigers generally gave one a 
galloping snap-shot, and it was 
hardly possible to be quick 
enough with a heavy rifle such 
as mine was. On this occasion, 
therefore, I was using the 
Paradox. 

The next thing that hap- 
pened was that I saw my wife 
signalling to me that the tiger 
was coming along towards them 
from their right front. The 
height of their machan, 20 feet 
from the ground, enabled them 
to see him moving in the high 
grass. I could see nothing 
from my low perch, which was 
only about 6 feet above the 
grass on either side of: me. 
Then, a moment later, just 
below my wife’s machan and 
peering: out from the edge of 
the grass, I could just dis- 
tinguish the massive head of 
what appeared to be a very 
big tiger. There it stood for 
what seemed to be an uncon- 
scionably long time, and I ex- 
pected every moment to hear 
my daughter’s Mauser rifle ring 
out into the breathless silence. 
But not a sound. What on 
earth could have happened ? 
Why did she not fire? And 
then the massive head dis- 
appeared. The tiger had 
doubled back; but would, of 
course, meet the oncoming 
beaters, unless he broke through 
on the left and made for the 
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river. This I thought was 
unlikely, as ‘‘ stops ” had been 
placed there. Then the un- 
expected happened. There was 
a rustle in the high grass on 
my right, and, scarcely before 
I had time to realise it, two 
tigers came slowly towards me 
and were on the point of pass- 
ing underneath my machan, 
only 6 feet below me, when I 
shot the leading one at a 
distance of only 15 feet. The 
other, passing under the 
machan, emerged on the other 
side on my left, and as he did 
so I gave him the left barrel. 
Both fell stone dead, one on 
each side of the machan. My 
luck on this occasion was two- 
fold, for both shots were abso- 
lute ‘sitters’ and both were 
immediately fatal. Had I only 
wounded either or both of 
them, things might have been 
very different; for, with my 
machan so dangerously near 
the ground, the position as 
between myself and the tigers 
might easily have been re- 
versed. The two tigers were 
full-grown cubs. The big one, 
which broke back from my 
wife’s machan, must have been 
the tigress. She did not appear 
again, having, as we afterwards 
learnt, crossed the river into 
Kotah territory. There were, 
therefore, three tigers in the 
beat ; and if only my daughter 
had taken the sitting shot which 
the big tiger had offered her, 
we might have added a third 
tiger to our bag. My daughter 
explained afterwards that she 
had misunderstood my instruc- 
tions, and thought that as the 
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their discordant song of wel- 
come. The Ford then had to 


undergo a novel experience; 
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tiger was intended for me, she 
was meant to fire only if the 
animal tried to get away after 


Sea 
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having been either missed or 
wounded by me. However, 
her self-denial on this occasion 
was amply rewarded a month 
later ; for only 200 yards from 
the same spot in another 
machan, she killed with a single 
shot (just behind the ear) one 
of the biggest tigers that had 
up to then been shot in 
Jhalawar. 

After the inevitable photo- 
graph had been taken, the two 
tigers were carried in triumph 
to Bhorassa, where we had to 
pay the customary toll to the 
village women in response to 


for we packed both tigers in. 
side the car, got into it our 
selves—my wife and daughter 
each sitting on a tiger—and 
drove back to our bungalow. 

And now, alas! those glori- 
ous days are ended ; for, having 
reached the age of the “lean 
and slipper’d pantaloon,” the 
time has come for me to bid 
farewell to this ‘Land of 
Regrets.’’ But of all the happy 
memories I shall carry away 
with me, none I know will be 
more enduring than the re 
membrance of those “ right and 
lefts ’ in Tiger Land. 
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MY FELLOW-COUNTRYMEN. 


BY AN IRISHMAN, 


IV. 


THE late J. K. Toomey, a 
prosperous Dublin solicitor, had 
@ proper pride in asserting 
frequently and with truth that 
never throughout an active and 
successful career had he post- 
poned an hour’s pleasure to 
business; and in so saying 
he expressed the desires of his 
less lucky fellow-citizens. They 
needed no Herbert Spencer to 
teach them that life was not 
for work, nor did they count 
any time lost that was spent in 
amusement. ‘“‘ Come and have 


a gawk ” (i.e., a long satisfying 


stare) was the summons that 
fetched every one unreluctantly 
from desk, bench, counter, or 
consulting-room when there was 
some fresh spectacle, free of 
charge, in the offing. A race, 
a fight, an explosion, the entry 
of a viceroy, the destruction of 
a public building, the departure 
of troops, the arrival of a news- 
paper celebrity, even the open- 
ing of a new shop, were alike 
attractive to that comprehen- 
sive yet critical gaze. Failing 
gratis recreation, the Dubliner 
would stint himself of food and 
almost of drink to go to the 
theatre. Have I not heard a 
Dublin man’s education defined 
a8: “Five years of the Empire, 
and drunk every Saturday 
hight?” He loved a good 
play or a good opera, but best 
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of all he loved a good row; 
and if the row was in a theatre 
he felt that pleasure was being 
magnified into luxury. M. 
Saint-Saens tells us of a Paris 
impresario who said to him, 
indignantly, after the failure of 
a new revue: “ Look at that! 
Give them what they want and 
they won’t go to it!” The 
converse was the case in Dublin. 
In the Abbey Theatre the pro- 
ductions that eventually be- 
came the most successful were 
first performed before thin un- 
remunerative audiences. It was 
not until The Playboy of the 
Western World flicked Dublin 
on the raw that the audi- 
torium was crammed nightly 
with howling mobs, eager for 
blood, and deaf to anything 
beyond their own yells. If an 
Englishman hears that a public 
entertainment is insulting to 
his religion or his patriotism, 
he is tempted to stay away 
from it; he imagines that 
when the safe in the box- 
office is empty and the rent 
becomes a burden, the backers 
will fail and the play will 
go to its long home. But 
an Irishman’s deepest and 
noblest feelings are strangely 
stimulated by news of an 
offensive play: it gives him a 
chance; and he hastens down 
to the early doors with a glad 
: U2 
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heart and his pockets full of 
potatoes. 

It took a squad of police to 
prevent some of the perfor- 
mances of The Dandy Fifth 
from turning into assaults-at- 
arms—Heaven alone knows 
why, for there was nothing pro- 
vocative in it, if the fact that 
it was about British soldiers 
be not considered an offence ; 
but when the audience ebbed 
out, the floor was found strewn 
with stones and bottles brought 
to call the attention of the 
actors to the unpopularity of 
their parts. A political refer- 
ence rarely failed to stir up 
bile; the respectful mention 
of the name of Parnell at the 
annual pantomine invariably 
suspended all progress for full 
five minutes, while those pres- 
ent shouted their gladness or 
disapproval or both, as the 
case might be: there was com- 
munity singing of ‘‘ The Wear- 
ing of the Green,” impromptu 
fights took place at the back of 
the pit, and strong’men tried to 
throw each other over the rail 
of the gallery. On the opening 
night of John Bull’s Other 
Island, everyone concerned 
trembled on the brink of a 
volcano; three or four times, 
when it seemed as if nothing 
could avert an eruption, Fred 
Mouillot, the lessee of the 
Theatre Royal, who had taken 
the risk gallantly, began to 
look as if he were hesitating 
between flight and _ suicide. 
The sweaty multitude started to 
growl hostilities at the stage- 
Trishism of Tim Haffigan, only 
to be forestalled by Larry 


Doyle’s announcement that Tim 
had never been nearer Ireland 
than Scotland Road. This cut 
the ground from beneath their 
feet; they remained restive 
but were sullenly afraid that if 
they resented anything, Shay, 
by another shrewd turn, would 
make fools of them again; and 
since few Irishmen have courage 
enough to face deserved ridi- 
cule, they let pass speeches 
which in other circumstances 
would have been the signal for 
an outbreak. The last danger 
point came in Act 3, when 
Father Dempsey deprecates per: 
functorily the invitation to take 
the chair: ‘‘ The Church has 
no part in politics.”’ For an 
instant there was a sinister 
hush, and a sort of incredulous 
gasp at the dramatist’s daring 
to represent ‘‘ the Church” a 
pretending not to do what “the 
Church ” always pretends not 
to do. It was only the toss ofa 
coin whether the house chuckled 
or went berserk with rage; 4 
jeering voice would _ have 
spurred the crowd into mur 
derous riot; but the lot fel 
for mirth, a gale of laughter 
swept from the back of the 
parterre to the top. of. the 
gallery, and for the rest of the 
evening all rancour fled. 

*“* Ralegh ’’—a mediocre page 
ant, redeemed by Miss Will 
fred Emery’s impersonation 0 
Queen Elizabeth—was preceded 
to Ireland by rumours that it 
contained insidious propaganda 
calculated to sap our faith and 
morals. The self - appointed 
guardians of our ethics at 
always ready to save us from 
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our baser selves by burning 
Sunday newspapers and throw- 
ing ink at cinema screens, and 
they made the necessary ar- 
rangements to stop this new 
subtle poison at its source. 
Before I had been quarter of 
an hour in the theatre on the 
ominous night, I realised that 
in the gallery there was a 
band of stalwarts linked by 
some common purpose with 
a@ leader in the dress circle. 
Nods and becks and secret 
signals were exchanged between 
these two areas, usually divided 
by social barriers much more 
formidable than wood and 
plaster; but as all the blister- 
ing expressions (if there were 
any) must have been cut out 
before the curtain went up, 
those of us who were not in 
the secret could get no clue 
as to what exactly was the 
movement on foot. During 
the first interval the squadron 
disappeared from their listening 
post, and presumably remon- 
strated with their commander 
for his lack of initiative: they 
had come to that place of sin 
to object, and object they 
would, even if there was noth- 
ing to object to. So, in the 
middle of the second act, 
when one of the painted mum- 
mers made some innocuous 
“period ” remark (such as that 
the headsman waited without, 
or that, by his halidome, Dame 
Margaret was a comely wench) 
to keep us in the correct 
atmosphere of the Tudors, the 
gentleman in the dress circle 
stood up and announced sol- 
emnly, as if he were reading a 


Proclamation, ‘‘In the name 
of Catholic Ireland I protest 
against this outrage.” Straight- 
way the deputation rose on its 
knickerbockered legs and shook 
its shaggy locks and sang as 
much as it remembered of 
“ Faith of our Fathers,” while 
the rest of the audience, like 
the companions of stout Cortez, 
“looked at each other with a 
wild surmise,” and finally 
rocked helplessly in shrieks of 
derisive merriment. I suppose 
most of us have seen a Rugby 
forward checked in his trium- 


phant run with the ball by. 


the hideous suspicion that the 
reason why nobody is inter- 
fering with him is that a referee 
has blown a whistle somewhere. 
Here a similar subtle instinct 
began to warn the vocalists 
that in some mysterious manner 
they were spiritually “‘ off-side”’ ; 
and the melody grew faint, 
quavered, and collapsed in a 
shame - faced panic — a finale 
that, like the Gorham judg- 
ment, “‘ gave general satisfac- 
tion.” 

And again— 

About forty years ago 
“Lord ’”’ George Sanger’s Cir- 
cus opened its moral and in- 
structive entertainment for all 
ages and both sexes in an 
enormous tent erected on a 
vacant field where Fairview 
touches Ballybough. Fairview, 
I should say, is a suburb of 
Dublin in comparison with 
which New Cross or Camden 
Town would seem arrogantly 
opulent ; and Ballybough occu- 
pies a plane two or three 
stages lower in the social strata. 
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The principal attraction of the 
circus was “‘ Victorina, the 
Strongest Woman on Earth,” 
who, with her own fair but by 
no means frail hands, broke 
steel chains, lifted incredible 
weights, and caught a metal 
ball fired out of an imitation 
cannon by a real spring. To 
any amateur who could accom- 
plish the same feats, a prize of 
(if I remember aright) twenty- 
five pounds was offered; and 
this proposal smiled upon the 
fancy of Mr “‘ Jake” Stone, a 
popular resident in the district, 
who afterwards went upon the 
stage and achieved temporary 
fame as “the Dublin Her- 
cules.” Naturally on the ap- 
pointed night all the rank and 
fashion of Ballybough assem- 
bled to watch the contest; 
and the excitement grew im- 
passioned as he lifted the vari- 
ous weights with apparent ease. 
I remember the thrilling still- 
ness that fell upon us as he 
approached the last of the 
tests—the steel chain. We had 
@ sense of personal responsi- 
bility for his success, and bowed 
under the pressure of the silent 
prayers that were offered from 
the back benches in agonised 
entreaty that our champion 
might win. 

Stone crouched over his task, 
his left hand gripping one end 
of the chain against his thigh, 
his right twisting and pulling 
it with mighty jerks. There 
was an instant of supreme 
tension, and then—I can hear 
it stil—a sharp “ting” like 
@ bullet striking glass, as the 
chain snapped. 
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A hurricane of applause 
drowned all other sounds until 
the crowd had shrieked itself 
to exhaustion; but when the 
ringmaster could make him: 
self heard, it was only to per- 
petrate the greatest mistake 
of his life. What he should 
have done, of course, was to 
hand over the prize at once 
with a congratulatory speech, 
and secure “Jake” for the 
circus; the advertisement 
added to local patriotism would 
have given him packed houses 
for at least a month. But he 
had grown angry in the tumult 
and lost his opportunity. So 
far as I could gather from my 
luckily distant seat, he said 
there was a flaw in the chain, 
and that the prize would not 
be awarded. 

Immediately a thousand 
voices raged in protest. “ Give 
the man his money !”’ screamed 
the proletariat, surging towards 
the ring. I have yet a clear 
vision of a bald-headed and 
indignant gentleman in the 
front row attempting to shove 
back with his umbrella 4 
brawny coal-heaver, who 
brushed him good-temperedly 
but decisively aside as irrele- 
vant, and simply flowed over 
him into the arena. Two of 
the negro attendants tried te 
remove some seekers for jus- 
tice who had crossed the barrier. 
They hit out, and the negroes 
struck back, and instantly the 
fight became general. Bally- 
bough swarmed en masse into 
the centre, and drove the circus 
men towards the far end of the 
tent, where, through the fog 
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of war, I got glimpses of both 
parties discussing the question 
at issue with any weapons that 
came handy, from wooden 
staves to porter bottles. At 
the other end the women and 
the more timid struggled to 
escape, while round the pole 
which supported the roof 
swayed a thick cluster of hooli- 
gans anxious for the honour 
of pulling it down. Along the 
sides, skirmishers enfiladed the 
fighting line of the enemy with 
eane chairs hurled from the 
stalls; and one of them varied 
his contribution to the ensemble 
by taking occasional pot-shots 
at the flaming naphtha cressets. 
Opportunely he had been cele- 
brating the victory in advance, 
and his eye, in a fine frenzy 
rolling, boded forth so many 
forms of things invisible that 
the real lamps were lost amidst 
their imaginary replicas, and 
he was unable to add a fatal 
fire to the night’s amusement. 
Close by me the father of a 
terrified family drew a heavy 
pocket-knife and cut his way 
bodily through the wall of the 
tent; and I judged it prudent 
to follow his lead, in the spirit 
of the old stage direction: 
“Exit cautious through gap 
in hedge.” When I emerged 
I met the police coming in force 
from their barracks. Fortun- 
ately it was close at hand, for 
they arrived barely in time to 
stop another earnest experi- 
menter from opening the door 
of the lions’ cage—just to see 
what would happen. 

It was the dearest money 
that was ever saved in Dublin. 
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When I passed the field next 
morning there was nothing left 
of the circus but the tan ring, 
and the débris on the trampled 
grass was eloquent of a wrong 
redressed. 

When we had not the stronger 
attraction of a row, we con- 
tented ourselves as best we 
could with the tamer pleasures 
of the drama. As I have said, 
the Abbey, the only Dublin 
theatre known outside Ireland, 
was normally not prosperous in 
the commercial sense; partly, 
no doubt, because we were 80 
accustomed to the English 
accent on our stage that an 
Irish one struck us as being 
grotesque and funny; and 
partly from the natural dis- 
inclination to honour persons 
making profits in their own 
country, or to believe that our 
own personal friends could write 
tolerable plays, or become com- 
petent actors. The tragedies, 
too, that we saw there were 
not cut to the Dublin pattern. 
At heart, Dublin was romantic 
in the straightforward style of 
the schoolboy and the mill 
hand and Mr G. K. Chesterton. 
It wanted stirring deeds, and 
noble figures, and just senti- 
ments in elegant diction. It 
cheered Mr Lewis Waller, 
adored Sir George Alexander, 
shuddered at Sir Herbert Tree, 
and sobbed over Sir Martin 
Harvey; and it revelled in 
portrayals of aristocratic in- 
trigue such:as Diplomacy, where 
the well-born hero said ‘‘ Ha!” 
at the -right moments and 
tubbed himself every morning 
and despised people like Rus- 
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sians who never had a bath. 
It had to be educated up to 
the very peculiar romanticism 
of Synge and the very drab 
realism of St John Ervine; 
and as Carlyle says, sitting 
still and being pumped into is 
not an exhilarating process. 
On the comedy side it was more 
appreciative : the fun of Boyle 
and Lady Gregory and their 
lesser followers was enjoyed 
wholeheartedly. But even 
there, the Irish habit of ground- 
less suspicion crept in to impute 
baseness. It was well known 
that in some of the Dublin 
theatres it was part of the 
attendants’ duty to lead and 
encourage the applause; and I 
have heard a similar accusation 
levelled without an atom of 
evidence against the Abbey. 
One slanderer to whom I said 
that B——’s new play had 
been well received, grunted : 
“Aye, it would be. He’s 
enough hand-me-down relations 
to make an audience of his own. 
And he knows a lot of fellows 
that'll applaud anything—men 
with big hands and feet that’d 
stamp the floor to pieces if he 
got the actors to read ‘ Thom’s 
Directory ’ to them.” 

But above all, the atmos- 
phere of the Abbey was against 
it. It occupied the site of the 
old morgue, and the architect 
had not departed far enough 
from its former associations. 
Dublin had a confirmed belief 
that a theatre was a place 
where you were supposed to 
enjoy yourself, and liked it 
garish in crimson and gold 
ani blazing with electric light. 


But when you went to the 
Abbey, you entered a sombre 
and colourless den, full of dark 
corners and creaking boards, 
and you stumbled to your 
place over gouty feet and um- 
brellas. When the curtain rose, 
the sight of a pair of haggard 
crones laying out a corpse 
didn’t make you laugh as much 
as you expected; your mind 
kept turning to the thought 
of live happy people walking up 
and down in the streets out- 
side ; and then, somehow, you 
found yourself round the corner 
in the warmth of Mooney’s, 
arguing about compulsory Irish 
or the Lord Mayor’s salary, 
with something pleasant seen 
through a glass darkly before 
you, and you felt that a new 
and rosier dawn was breaking 
over Erin. 

“I use the word ‘ glamour’ 
not so much because I know 
what it means, as. because I 
have never used it before,” 
says Mr Bill Nye; 
similar reasons I referred to 
compulsory Irish—merely as 4 
subject of frequent acrimonious 
debate, and not to pave the way 
for an irrelevant anecdote, after 
the style of the Principal’ Boy 
in pantomime who discovers 
that the Widow ‘Twankey’s 
kitchen in Pekin has an intense 
spiritual resemblance to her 
Sunset Home in Susquehanna, 
thus bridging the gap to her 
next song-hit by a natural and 
easy transition, and at the same 
time giving the indispensable 
cue to the band... But. the 
mention of the vernacular 
reminds me of a former pupil 
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who, though intelligent, was a 
Republican, a sinner, and*a 
devotee of Irish, on which he 
used to expatiate so fervently 
and tediously that all other 
bores became relatively toler- 
able. I could listen with greater 
show of zest to dyspeptics, 
motorists, financial experts, and 
even specialists in the obscure 
but deserving Italian painters 
of the early Renaissance. Hav- 
ing passed the examination for 
which I had coached him, he 
told me he was going in for 
medicine. 

“Then enter at the National 
University,’ said I. ‘You 
need only one language besides 
English, and you’re well up in 
Trish already.” 

“No,” said he, ‘“‘I won't. 
They’ve made Irish compulsory 
there, so I’ll try the College of 
Surgeons where I can take 
optional French.” 

“But you don’t know any 
French.” 

“No matter. If I work hard 
T'll learn all I want of it in six 
months. I’m damned if Ill 
let them stuff their bloody 
Irish down my throat.” 

And he didn’t. 

From this graceful digression 
I return to theatrical Dublin. 
The Gaiety was just what the 
Abbey was not—a playhouse. 
It was well lit and brightly 
decorated, and had the para- 
doxical arrangement of most 
provincial theatres, where you 
discover the upper ten on the 
ground-floor and the lower 
classes on top; and since the 
performances drew all sorts and 
conditions of men and women, 
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it was not possible for the 
proprietors, as in some London 
theatres, to cater exclusively 
for either East End or West: 
to achieve success they had to 
please both at once. There 
was, too, a sound dramatic 
tradition to keep the standard 
high, and not many Irishmen 
are without enough. of the 
mountebank in them to be 
capable judges of his art. It 
was not sufficient for a comedian 
to make them laugh, or a 
tragedian to hold them from 
the siren summons of the bar. 
Between the acts they discussed 
the players and analysed their 
style, while the older men 
compared them disadvanta- 
geously to Macready, Barry 
Sullivan, Phelps, or King; and 
there were violent disputes 
whether this or that effect was 
a legitimate stroke of genius, or 
only the clap-trap of a charla- 
tan. If, as sometimes hap- 
pened, funds did not permit me 
to hire the Viceregal Box, I 
waived all ceremony aside and 
fought for a place in the 
gallery, and I was often hum- 
bled at the knowledge and dis- 
crimination I found there. In 
London I have seen row upon 
row of well-dressed people 
assisting at a Shakespearian 
production with all the jaded 
look of a man who is doing a 
good action; they seemed to 
enter the theatre as if it were a 
cold shower-bath, and take 
their seats with a desperate 
resolution as if they were pull- 
ing the chain: they were in for 
it and’ bound themselves for 
very shame to sit it out. Dublin 
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did not regard Shakespeare as 
something desirable but remote 
like a sunset; they viewed him 
as a tremendous lark. Whether 
Benson favoured us with the 
Oxford reading of a part, or 
Oscar Asche stormed through 
it, or William Mollison played 
it on the lines of sturdy anti- 
quity, or Tree did his best to 
enliven its tedium with in- 
genious buffooneries, the Dublin 
gallery enjoyed every word, and 
absorbed the poetry through 
their skins. Rudyard Kipling 
has not failed to notice this 
habit and reproduce it in Mul- 
vaney: “I am av the opinion 
av Polonius whin he said, 
‘Don’t fight wid ivry scutt for 
the pure joy av fightin’, but 
if ye do, knock the nose av him, 
first and frequent.’ ”’ This trick 
of free paraphrase is exactly in 
the Dublin style. I remember 
@ casual street beggar separat- 
ing me from a few pence with 
the irresistible appeal: ‘“ If I’d 
but served me God wid half the 
zeal I served the Corporation I 
wouldn’t have to be thrubblin’ 
ye for the price of a dthrink 
now.” From childhood we 
were on familiar terms with 
Shakespeare and our religion, 
and we took liberties with both. 
When I was a boy bathing with 
my schoolfellows on the North 
Bull, it was no uncommon 
thing for some one to say: 
“Give us a spache, Charley.” 
And Charley, “ clothed on with 
chastity ’’ and possibly a much- 
cobbled pair of boots to pro- 
tect his feet from the rocks, 
would rise and declaim in a rich 
Cork accent Othello’s address 





to the Senate, or Mark Antony’s 
oration over the body of Cagar, 
In later life, from my eyrie in 
the Gaiety, I have watched 
coal porters, black from their 
day’s work, following the action 
on the stage in thumbed and 
grimy copies of Dick’s Penny 
Shakespeare; and they were 
vigilant connoisseurs who did 
not lightly tolerate departure 
from the text. There was a 
drayman at a performance of 
The Winter's Tale who gave 
loud vent to his disappoint- 
ment that the incident, Heit 
Antigonus pursued by a bear, 
was left in part to the imagine 
tion: ‘‘ Where’s the bear ? ” he 
shouted. “I want to see the 
bear’’; and it took two com- 
panions and the burly atten- 
dant to restrain him from 
climbing down to the stage to 
thresh the matter out with the 
responsible authorities then and 
there. Again, when Sir John- 
stone Forbes Robertson gave us 
the best Hamlet of my genera- 
tion, there were two servant 
girls sitting before me, and I 
heard one, who had evidently 
not caught the drift of Laertes’ 
ungracious speech to Ophelia, 
ask the other: ‘‘ What’s he 
sayin’ now ? ”’ 

** He’s tellin’ her she mustn't 
let Hamlet be walkin’ her out 
of a Sunday,”’ said her friend; 
and although the explanation 
lacks the superb effrontery of 
Shakespeare’s English, I sub- 
mit that it was a faithful ret- 
dering of his purport. Against 
these I must, in candour, set 
the criticism of a member of 
the orchestra on As You Like 
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It: “I didn’t think much of 
it: it’s a pretty poor plot.” 
But he was a fiddler, and we 
know that music stands alone 
as the art that does not con- 
descend to know her peers. 

I should be an ungrateful 
dog did I not pay some pass- 
ing tribute to the Gaiety for 
the thousands of happy hours 
I spent in it. There I made 
acquaintance with the Gilbert 
and Sullivan operas ; and there 
for the first time I heard the 
violins stream into that ripple 
of a laugh that is the Figaro 
overture. Its pleasures were, 
perhaps, all the more delightful 
for being somewhat difficult of 
access. In Dublin the queue 
system was introduced late and 
adopted grudgingly. Unless 
there were enough vigorous 
constables present to maintain 


the files, the queue was always 
likely, at any excitement, to 
form into a scrimmage, the 
units pushing indefinitely for 
room to breathe, but the thrust 
of the whole mass tending 


spasmodically towards the 
theatre. Sir Herbert Tree was 
appearing in Trilby at the 
Gaiety on the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of its opening, and 
souvenirs of the performance 
were to be given to every 
member of the audience; so, 
faintly trusting the larger hope 
of getting in, I was at the 
early doors at least an hour 
and a half before they opened. 
Twice, without the least voli- 
tion on my part, I was carried 
across the street by the mob 
and rapped against the shop 
windows opposite; and twice, 
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on the rebound, I was brought 
back to the entrance. The 
second return happened to coin- 
cide with the moment when 
the doorkeeper slipped the bars 
and fled for his life, and I 
was lifted on the surge clear 
up to the pay-box, over four- 
teen hard, angular, and un- 
sympathetic stone steps with- 
out touching one of them. Thus 
I got in undamaged (reasonable 
wear and tear excepted), and 
secured my free illustrated sou- 
venir, a valued trophy of the 
conflict. A stately friend of 
mine was not so lucky. When 
I caught sight of him as he 
entered the maelstrom, he wore 
a crush hat and a fur overcoat, 
and looked like a Russian 
nobleman of. the ancien régime 
in reduced circumstances. 
When I met him inside he was 
minus his collar and his hat, 
and the overcoat itself was 
little more than a relic of 
vanished glories. “I had to 
fight three stiff rounds before 
I got in,” he told me after- 
wards. ‘‘ And when I reached 
the gallery there were two men 
hanging on my back and one 
holding on by my ear; and it 
wasn’t me they were anxious to 
havesee either—I noticed that.” 

The Queen’s Theatre had 
been the Dublin home of the 
“ legitimate ” drama for so long 
that the memory of the oldest 
inhabitant ran not to the con- 
trary. Sir Henry Irving had 
appeared there in his youth, 
and Toole and Bancroft; and 
there, more recently, it was 
my privilege to see the late 
John Lawson, the gifted crock- 
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ery smasher of Humanity, drape 
himself over the kitchen table 
in his dressing-room and give 
me a foretaste of the Hamlet 
with which he intended to 
electrify Piccadilly when he 
returned from his South African 
tour; and when, later on, I 
heard Londoners grumbling 
about air raids, I was able to 
assure them that there were 
some things they had escaped. 
The “‘ Quane’s’”’ was what Mr 
Shaw would call a_ typical 
Irish theatre: for nine months 
out of the twelve its programme 
was English melodrama with 
Lancashire actors, and during 
the rest of the year, except 
for the annual pantomime and 
@ rare visit from a fourth-rate 
opera company, it was devoted 
to the Boucicault school of 
Irish drama: The Shaughraun, 
The Colleen Bawn, The Informer, 
Kathleen Mawvourneen, Lord 
Edward or ’98. In their transit 
across the Channel the melo- 
dramas lost a good deal of 
their aplomb. Their begetters 
usually relied on a special 
scenic or mechanical effect—a 
railway collision, an earthquake, 
or @ storm in the Sahara—to 
make up for any want of plausi- 
bility in the dialogue; and so 
far as possible these interest- 
ing events were staged with 
an eye to Realism. But the 
Dublin management were Fut- 
uristic Idealists who believed 
in the heroic theory of Dumas 
pere: ‘All I need is ‘two 
planks and a passion.” True, 
the original posters were put 
up on our city hoardings to 
inveigle youthful inexperience, 
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but the lurid promise of the 
pictures was rarely fulfilled on 
the boards. I have seen the 
palace of a German prince 
luxuriously furnished with two 
garden chairs and a handful of 
paper shavings in the property 
fireplace ; a tattered back cloth 
of Killarney serving for the 
Thames Embankment by moon- 
light; and (in a really credit- 
able production of Julius Cesar) 
““Pompey’s statue” repre 
sented by a wooden profile of 
two dogs fighting. 

The players were nicely ad- 
justed to their environment, 
As they lounged, unshaven and 
down-at-heel, outside the stage 
door in Brunswick Street, they 
reminded me inevitably of Mr 
Jingle, and Crabbe’s bitter lines 
that the dying Scott could not 
bear to hear because they 
would ‘‘touch poor Terry to 
the. very quick ” — 


‘Sad happy race, soon raised and 

soon depressed, 

Your lives all spent in jeopardy and 
jest ; 

Poor without prudence, with afflic- 
tions vain : 

Not warned by misery, nor enriched 
by gain.” 


Often they had to travel in 
pawn when the receipts of 
their previous engagement had 
not covered their expenses. 
The lessee of the “ Quane’s” 
advanced the price of their 
tickets to the railway or steam- 
ship company, and at the end 
of their week in Dublin he 
deducted their fares from the 
profits ; and if there was noth 
ing left over, the owner of the 
next theatre on their list could 
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repeat the process if he liked. 
Touring companies were there- 
fore cut down to the smallest 
possible dimensions, and each 
man in his time played many 
parts. I have seen the same 
actor killed in Act 1, comfort 
the mourning relatives in Act 2, 
terrify the murderer by appear- 
ing as his own ghost in Act 3, 
become a Scotland Yard detec- 
tive in Act 4, and preside as 
judge over the trial and acquit- 
tal of the hero in Act 5. To 
few is it given to contemplate 
life from so many different 
angles in three crowded hours. 

I once asked the manager 
(les me call him Smith) of a 
semi-amateur opera company 
appearing there if the tour 
had been a success. “ Ex- 
cellent,” said he. “We 
played to first-class houses 
everywhere. But Ill never 
travel again with that yahoo, 
Jones. The brute has no sense 
of decency. I brought him 
into the dining-room of the 
best hotel in Limerick and 
asked him what he’d have, like 
@ gentleman, and he says, ‘A 
quart of porther.’ Fancy your 
principal tenor sayin’ a thing 
like that! Gives ye away at 
once,” 

Afterwards I had a chance 
of hearing Jones on the topic. 
He was exuberant over the 
artistic triumphs they had en- 
joyed, but was severe on Smith. 
“Every day was salary day— 
if ye could screw anythin’ out 
of him. He’s gettin’ an ould 
man now, but if he saw a 
Sixpence lying on the ground, 
he’s not too ould to pick it 


up—in one motion. Imagine 
doin’ an exactin’ part like Faust, 
an’ takin’ four encores for the 
Gyarden Scene, and then bein’ 
offered a shillin’ compensation ! 
It’s not good enough.” 

Lastly, I took an impartial 
opinion on the show from the 
resident conductor of the 
Queen’s. ‘‘ Well,” he said, 
after some thought, ‘‘ the people 
that was singin’ said it was 
splendid—but the people that 
was listenin’ said it was rotten.” 

I am afraid that uncharitable 
persons might apply the same 
remark to his own orchestra, 
which held high rank amongst 
the horrors of Dublin; it was 
small but rarely unanimous 
on points of pitch or tempo, 
and, like jazz music, never 
gave you any wonderful sur- 
prises except when it turned 
out to be worse than you 
thought it possibly could be. 
Whenever the regular clari- 
netist saw an opportunity of 
coming in, out of tune, he 
could be relied upon to seize 
it; but on one occasion he 
sent a deputy who did not 
confine himself to these legiti- 
mate openings but improvised 
additional discords of his own. 
At. last even the conductor 
remonstrated: “‘ This piece is 
written in D_ natural— two 
sharps—and you're playin’ it 
in C! 99 i" 

‘‘ In the parts I comes from,”’ 
responded the virtuoso, “ some 
plays the sharps and some 
doesn’t. JI don’t.” 

In addition to the clari- 
netist there were a few fiddlers 
—I forget exactly how many ; 
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but I know that one of them 
said of another, “I'll tell ye 
what he’s like: any night he 
isn’t there it’s as good as havin’ 
two good men extra in the 
band.” These artists supported 
the tragic passages of the drama 
with appropriate scratchy tre- 
molos; and at moments of 
tenser excitement, men armed 
to the teeth with cornets and 
trombones would hurl them- 
selves into the mélée and add 
an extra pang to the villain’s 
defeat, while the audience, car- 
ried away by the cunning of 
the scene, howled advice and 
encouragement at the hero. 
According to local tradition, 
it was during an opera at the 
Queen’s, when a new and youth- 
ful tenor had difficulty in bear- 
ing away eighteen stone of 
fainting mezzo-soprano bodily 
from the stage, that the gallery 
dropped the helpful suggestion, 
** Make two thrips of it, sirr.” 
Sometimes the enthusiasts re- 
lieved their feelings in other 
ways that were not without 
inconvenience to harmless per- 
sons like myself who had no 
intention of contributing any 
share to the entertainment. 
I should explain that the seats 
in the pit consisted of long 
planks lavishly upholstered with 
a streak of red paint; and 
there one evening, for my 
greater comfort, I folded up 
my overcoat and used it as a 


cushion. Hardly had I settled 
down when I felt a light tap 
on my shoulder. 

“What's the matter?” | 
asked, looking round. 

“Would yiz mind movin’ yer 
overcoat ? ”’ said a voice from 
behind, with winning courtesy, 
““T’d be apt to be shpittin’ ont 
durin’ the performance.” 

Such anticipatory politeness, 
however, was quite exceptional, 
and in the lower parts of the 
house any one who wished to 
study the play to advantage, 
and did not care about appear- 
ances, would have been better 
advised to equip himself with 
an umbrella than an opera 
glass. 

I am glad that my last view 
of the “‘ Quane’s ” was in keep- 
ing with my memories of it. I 
happened to pass it just as the 
early doors were opening. The 
queue had, of course, resolved 
itself into the familiar turmoil 
foaming about the entrance, 
and one unfortunate man, cast 
aside in an eddy, was impaled 
against the corner by the surg- 
ing mob. I sent a sympathetic 
smile across to him which he 
caught and returned with 4 
grin of perfect understanding 
and good humour. “ Begob, 
they haven’t made this place 
safe for democracy, anyhow!” 
he shouted. And with that 
friendly message in my ears I 
bade the old place farewell. 
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NoRMALLY, of course, we 
should have known of their 
coming long before they actu- 
ally arrived—for it is seldom 
indeed that a safari passes 
through the bush without some 
news of it being “‘ telegraphed ” 
ahead by the natives—yet in 
the case of the Selby outfit 
they were upon us before we 
could. prepare even a decent 
meal. We had been down to 
inspect our vegetable garden, 
and were just sauntering back 
towards the house when the 
sound of a safari horn came 
drifting across the bush. 

“Hullo? ” exclaimed R. as 
we came to an abrupt halt. 
“ Who’s this coming ? ”’ 

I pricked up my ears. Judg- 
ing by the echo of the horn, it 
must have been blown in the 


open. 

“Sounds as though they’re 
inthe swamp,’’ I said. ‘‘ Which 
means that they’ll be here be- 
fore dark.” Quickly despatch- 
ing a boy to the house to warn 
the cook of impending company, 
we turned back along our tracks 
and went out to meet whoever 
might be approaching. 

There were two of them, we 
s00n saw, and our very first 
glimpse of them warned us 
that they were something right 
out of the ordinary a of 
bush travellers. Arm-in 
much of a muchness as petneser 
size and appearance, they at 
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ence struck me as being boon 
companions doing the grand 
tour. And the quality and 
length of the safari at their 
backs merely went to confirm 
that impression. 

“Wealthy tourists!” re- 
marked R. disgustedly. ‘‘ And 
that enormous load behind them 
will, of course, be their piano!” 

“Or their marble bath!” I 
suggested, as we went up to 
greet them. But then a funny 
thing happened, for whereas 
we had heard them talking 
nineteen to the dozen while 
we had still been some way off, 
when we actually met them 
only the elder of the two 
appeared to have ee to 
say for himself. 

And a moment later we 
understood why ! 

“My name’s Selby,” he said 
in reply to our introduction 
of ourselves. “And this is 
Jukes, my valet.” 

Jukes bowed, and I man- 
aged a nervous “How do?” 
* Valet!” I thought to myself 
as I turned and led the way 
back to the house. ‘A valet 
—in Africa!’ I daren’t look 
at my partner to see what he 
was making of it all. 

Selby, his arm still through 
that of his valet, volunteered 
the information that they’d 
come from Imanda—Imanda 
being a small village some 
twenty odd miles to the south 
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of us; and in reply to my 
inquiry as to the quality of 
the shooting they’d encoun- 
tered en route, he told me that 
it had been fair to middling. 
We were still talking when we 
reached the compound, and 
telling R. to take the guests 
on to the house, I rushed over 
to the kitchen to impress upon 
Tommo, our cook, the absolute 
necessity of producing some- 
thing a bit above the average 
in the way of dinner. Tommo, 
convinced by my _ eloquence 
that he was about to cook for 
no less a person than the Great 
White King, promptly kicked 
his helpers into a state of 
frenzied activity and set about 
preparing the dinner of his life, 
while I, satisfied that the 
kitchen staff was fully alive to 
its responsibilities, went on up 
to the house. 

But on the doorstep I came 
to an abrupt halt. Hither my 
partner was mad, or something 
serious was toward, for he was 
standing in the middle of the 
room performing the weirdest 
pantomime I have ever wit- 
nessed. First he would touch 
his eyes, and then lay his finger 
across his lips as though en- 
joining me to silence. I couldn’t 
make head or tail of what he 
was trying to do, and in my 
bewilderment I turned to Jukes. 
But Jukes, I saw, was engaged 
in the same kind of panto- 
mime, except that he had gone 
a step further, and was trying 
to say something. And watch- 
ing his lips, I realised that he 
was saying one word, and say- 
ing it over and over again, 
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and presently I read what it 
was. 
“ Blind ? ’ I thought to my. 
self vaguely. From the valet 
I looked again to my partner, 

“Blind! Blind! Blind!” 
he was saying as clearly as 
though he had spoken aloud. 
“Him!” And he jabbed a 
forefinger in the direction of 
where the man Selby was sit- 
ting with his back to me. 

** Blind ? ” I pantomimed in 
my turn. 
The valet nodded his head 


‘vigorously, and moved a hand 


in front of his eyes in the 
“wash-out” signal. “ Blind!” 
he said again. 

The entry of a boy bringing 
tea found me still staring. To 
say that I was staggered is but 
feebly to express what I felt 
in those first few moments of 
knowledge. ‘“‘ Blind—and in 
the bush?” I kept asking 
myself. A thousand questions 
sprang to my mind, but some- 
thing in the way Jukes was 
regarding me made me think 
that they’d be better unsaid. 
In the end, totally unable to 
bear the suspense, I looked 
towards Jukes and said, “I 
think I’d better see about dis- 
posing of your boys. How 
many have you got? ” 

“ Seventy-six,” the valet re 
plied at once. “ But as each 
boy ‘has got his own rations; 
there’ll be no need to bother 
about feeding them. Perhaps 
you'll show me where I cal 
dump our kit? ” 

“T’ll show you now,” I said, 
“before it gets dark. Just 
come along outside, will you?’ 
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And feeling very much like a 
man in a dream, I led the way 
across the compound. ‘‘Jukes,”’ 
I exploded, the moment we 
were out of earshot of the 
house, ‘“do I understand you 
to say that that man’s blind ? ” 

“Blind as a bat, sir,’ said 
Jukes. “I tried to let you 
know back along the trail there, 
but you didn’t notice me.” 

“ But—but——?’”’ I stopped. 
“You really mean to say he’s 
blind?” I gasped. ‘“ Really 
blind ? ” 

“Can’t see a thing, sir! 
He’s been blind for close on 
twenty years!” 

“Then what the devil’s he 
hiking about here for?” I 
stammered. “‘I mean, what’s 


he—what’s he doing ? ”’ 
“Seeing the country,” said 
Jukes coolly. 


“We're going 
across to Sierra Leone.” 

ii Going toi"? I was 
speechless. For several seconds 
I could only stand and stare. 
“But what on earth for?” 
I managed to get out at last. 

“What for?” Jukes asked 
after me. ‘‘ Why, because Mr 
Selby likes travelling, of course. 
He likes seeing different coun- 
tries. We've been over half 
the world together, him and 
me.” 

“Good God!” I said. 
“Good God!” And for a 
moment could say nothing more. 
But as the idea rose up again, 
and hit me flat in the face, 
“But what can he see?” I 
broke out afresh. ‘‘ You said 
he was stone blind, and what’s 
the use of travelling if you 
can’t see anything ¢ ”’ 
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“Oh, he can see all right!” 
Jukes objected. ‘“ You ask him 
about the places we’ve visited. 
He sees through me, under- 
stand ? ” 

“I do not!” I said em- 
phatically. 

“Well, it’s like this,” Jukes 
explained. “I tell him what’s 
in front of him, and he asks me 
questions about it. He can 
feel the sun over his head, can 
feel what’s beneath his feet, 
can hear the birds singing, can 
hear the crackle of twigs and 
leaves and the splashing of 
water —oh, and everything! 
Yes, sir, you can take it from 
me that he sees all right !”’ 

“You mean he—he senses 
things ? ’ I hazarded. 

“Tf you like to put it that 
way, yes!” Jukes assented. 
“You see Mr Selby hasn’t 
always been blind. When he 
could see—from what I’ve 
heard of him,—he used to 
travel quite a lot. So that 
when [I tell him what a thing 
looks like, and he can feel all 
the things round him, and hear 
"em, and smell *em—well, he 
gets a pretty good idea of 
what’s going on. In fact, you’d 
be surprised at what he can 
tell you!” He broke off to 
attend to the luggage, which 
had been placed in a heap in 
the middle of the compound. 
“The only thing about it all 
is that he doesn’t wish to be 
treated as though he were a 
blind man. Like as not,” he 
said over his shoulder, “like 
as not he won’t mention it to 
you at all, but if he does, then 
it'll only offend him if you try 
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to steer him round—and all 
that! He relies on me to show 
him round, and he thinks that 
the way we do it, nobody ‘ud 
ever know he can’t see. And 
dang me if they do, often 
enough! Why, we stopped a 
whole day at a hotel in Dar-es- 
Salaam, and not a soul in 
the place twigged that he 
couldn’t see a stiver. That 
pleased him like hell, that did ! 
He was tickled to death about 
that!” He shouldered a port- 
manteau, and looked towards 
the house. ‘ Where shall I 
put his bed down ? ”’ he asked. 
“He'll be getting anxious if 
he doesn’t see me about the 
place. He’ll think we're talk- 
ing about him, and nothing 
makes him wilder than to think 
folks are talking about him.” 

And back again in the house, 
the kit finally disposed of, I 
looked towards our strange 
guest. He was leaning forward 
in his chair, carrying on an 
animated conversation with my 
partner anent the advisability 
or otherwise of extending the 
harbour works at Beira. It 
seemed that he had stopped 
there for a few days, and had 
run up against one of the 
engineers engaged on the dredg- 
ing operations. 

““——that Pungwe River’s 
the very devil,” he was saying 
as I entered. “I came out 


by B. L, you know, and we 
jolly near dragged our anchor 
there one night. It was touch 
and go while it lasted, for the 
river was doing a good ten 
knots past our sides, and we 
were within an inch or two of 
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crashing broadside on into the 
harbour wall. You know that 
bit that juts out just beyond 
the landing-stage? Well, just 
there ! ”’ 

“‘I know where you mean,” 
R. acknowledged gravely. 

“ Just about a hundred yards 
or so up-stream from the alfan- 
degado sheds ! ” he insisted. 

“Yes, I know the place,” 
said R. again. 

Selby nodded, satisfied appa- 
rently that he had made him- 
self quite clear. But as I stood 
motionless in the doorway be- 
hind him, he went on again— 

“I thought Beira quite a 
nice little place, despite what 
everybody says about it. The 
way those palm-trees grow right 
down to the very edge of the 
sea must be almost unique for 
this side of Africa, don’t you 
think? I’ve never seen any- 
thing like it, at all events!” 

“Yes, they’re pretty remark- 
able,” assented my partner, 
turning an appealing eye to- 
wards where I stood listening 
in the doorway. 

With a violent effort I pulled 
myself together and went into 
the room. And as Selby heard 
me enter, ‘ Hullo!” he called, 
looking at me from over his 
shoulder. “ Kit O.K.?” 

“O.K.!” I replied w- 
steadily. I was trying to get 
used to the idea that, although 
he always looked directly into 
my face when he spoke to mé, 
he could, in fact, see nothing 
whatever of me. And as Jukes 
came in behind me, “ Perhaps 
you’d like to change now, would 
you?” I suggested. 
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“ Everything is ready, sir!” 
the valet announced. 

“Ah!” said Selby. “ Then 
IthinkI will. Ready, Jukes ? ” 

* All ready, sir!’ Jukes re- 
plied loudly. “I’ve laid out 
your white suit, and I’ve been 
looking at your shoes, sir. It 
seems to me that we'll have to 
get somebody to have a shot 
at repairing them before we 
get very much farther. The 
sole’s coming adrift from the 
uppers, and if we get very much 
rain before we strike the coast, 
then I think it’s more than 
likely that they’ll come off 
altogether! And your heavy 
shoes, sr——”’_ But I didn’t 
hear any more. I was busy 


watching Selby steer himself 
from the room along the path 
blazed by the retreating valet’s 
voice. I was realising the full 


force of what Jukes had meant 
when he said, “‘ And he thinks 
that the way we do it no- 
body ‘ll ever know he can’t 
see ! ” 

And watching that masterly 
retreat, watching the way in 
which Jukes steered clear of 
the furniture—while still keep- 
ing up a steady stream of con- 
versation,—I saw that in truth 
nobody would have known if 
they hadn’t been warned before- 
hand. They’d got it down to 
@ fine art, and all that was 
hecessary was for Jukes to lay 
his trail of words, and for 
Selby to follow it implicitly. 

And he did follow it im- 
Plicitly, too! And in that 
way they left us, and we could 
hear Jukes blathering away 
about those shoes until he 
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reached the hut we had given 
him and slammed the door. 

“Well,” burst out R. then, 
“if this isn’t the absolute 
limit, I’d like to know what is ! 
What in the world is the man 
up to?” 

“'He’s seeing the country,” 
I replied grimly. And with 
that scrap of conversation I 
had overheard still in my mind, 
“And he’s seeing it darned 
well, too!” I added. “ Even 
to the palm-trees round the 
bathing-place at Beira ! ” 

“ Blind—and out here!” re- 
peated R. softly, as though 
trying to appreciate the exact 
meaning of the words he was 
saying. “‘Blind—and out here!” 
He shook his head hopelessly. 
“TI can’t decide whether he’s 
mad, or merely an extraor- 
dinarily brave man.” 

“Selby’s outlook on life 
doesn’t interest me as much 
as Jukes’s,” I said. “ Jukes 
is the man for my money! 
Just think of it—tooling round 
the world with a helpless man, 
and in the African bush of all 
places! Oh, and while I think 
of it, Jukes says we’re to take 
Selby as though he were per- 
fectly normal—I mean as 
though he can see as well as 
anybody else.” 

*“* And to hear him talk you’d 
think he could!” R. replied. 
** He seems to have seen every- 
thing there is to see out here ! ” 

** And that’s the measure of 
Jukes’ staff work,” I pointed 
out. “‘ Friend Jukes is a very 
remarkable man.” 

“ Been out before, of course?”’ 

“ T should think so, though I 
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don’t actually know. I don’t 
think I asked him as a matter 
of fact, but I should think he 
must have,’’ I opined. 

But that he hadn’t been out 
before we discovered no later 
than that very evening, for, 
dinner over, he began to ques- 
tion us about the route. 

“It’s in my mind,” broke 
in Selby as he sat puffing a 
long cheroot, “ it’s in my mind 
to cross the lake and make a 
bee-line through Elizabethville 
to Sierra Leone. If you look 
at your map, you'll find it’s a 
dead straight line from here— 
by that route.” 

We had already sent for our 
map, and when I looked at it 
I saw that indeed it was a dead 
straight line. 

“But you'll find it stiff 
going beyond Elizabethville,”’ 
I ventured. ‘‘ The country is 
very thinly populated, and 
there is none too much water 
about at this time of the year. 
And that, with a safari the 
size of yours, is a pretty big 
point.” 

“ Oh, Jukes ’ll see to that!” 
replied Selby off-handedly. 

I looked towards Jukes as 
he sat facing me across the 
table. Even Jukes couldn’t 
cause water to spring up in 
places where there was no 
water. 

“Were I doing the trip,” I 
insisted, “‘I should cut up 
north from here, say to the 
top of the lake, and then clean 
across the Belgian Congo and 
so down to the coast that way. 
It’s a heap better travelling, 
and there’s plenty of water.” 


“TI daresay you're right,” 
Selby admitted cheerfully, 
“But I want to see the lake, 
It’s what I’ve come out for— 
that and the trip!” 

“But you could still see the 
lake going my way, and at 
the same time travel in con- 
parative comfort ! ’”’ I persisted, 

“Yes, but I couldn’t cross 
the lake, could I? ” he argued, 
*“* And besides, I want to see it 
at its widest part. It’s what 
I’ve come out for. I want to 
see for myself that the lake is 
drying up, because, quite can- 
didly, I don’t believe it is. I 
don’t see how it can be!” 

“T see,” I said, closing up 
the map and throwing it back 
to the waiting boy. “ Though 
I still hold that you’d be far 
and away better on the other 
route.” 

R. agreed with me, but 
neither Selby nor Jukes vouch- 
safed any further opinion. And 
presently the conversation 
turned to other matters. It 
appeared that they had rr 
cently ‘‘ done’ India, and i 
the course of yarning about 
things out there Selby de 
livered some remarkably vivid 
word - pictures of places he'd 
visited. R. engaged him on the 
subject of the Taxilla remains, 
and from the descriptions he 
gave of what he’d seen up there, 
I found it absolutely impo 
sible to believe that in point of 
fact he’d seen nothing at all! 

And all the while he wa 
talking, Jukes sat there # 
mute as a stone image. Never 
by as much as a look, a word, 
or a sign did he betray the fact 
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that he considered himself any- 
thing other than the plain 
valet Selby had named him. 
The thing seemed utterly gro- 
tesque, to my way of thinking. 
And then it was that I got my 
first clue. For some time past 
Selby had been holding forth 
about those Taxilla ruins, and 
I suddenly noticed that when- 
ever he brought off anything 
particularly vivid—such as 
when, describing the length of 
one idol’s feet, he said that each 
toe was about the length of 
the table at which he was sit- 
ting—Jukes’ face would light 
up with something that I could 
only take as pride. And watich- 
ing for those moments, I began 
to realise that the valet’s smiles 
were nothing more nor less than 
the smiles of a schoolmaster 
who has reason to be proud of 


his teaching. Jukes was proud 
of his pupil! He had learned 


his lessons well! He was a 
good boy! Those slow smiles 
of his were a mute tribute to 
lessons well learned! But the 
most extraordinary moment of 
the whole evening came when 
my partner happened to men- 
tion that he was going out 
early the next morning to try 
his luck among the guinea- 
fowl. 

“At what time?” asked 
Selby quickly. And when R. 
replied just after dawn, ‘‘ Then 
Pl come with you, if I may ? ” 
he staggered us by asking. 

My partner’s blank refusal 
was only prevented by Jukes. 
The valet leaned quickly for- 
ward and touched him on the 
sleeve of his coat. ‘ That’s all 
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right!’ his lips shaped noise- 
lessly. 

And R., after a feeble glance 
at me, accepted the inevitable. 

“ But, of course, if you’d like 
to,” he said aloud, albeit with 
no great enthusiasm. ‘“‘ We 
needn’t go very far.” 

“Oh, distance doesn’t worry 
me any!” Selby proclaimed 
cheerfully. “As a matter of 
fact, I always take a walk 
before. breakfast, even when 
we're in camp. You'll see that 
my gun is ready, Jukes ? ” 

“Very good, sir!” Jukes 
replied. 

And that seemed to us to be 
the last straw ! 

But we needn’t have worried 
about it, as things fell out, for 
the excellent Jukes had the 
situation well in hand. 

“He won’t dream of firing 
unless I hold the gun for him,” 
he explained to us when, hav- 
ing laid the usual trail of speech, 
he had conducted Selby to his 
bed. ‘Sometimes it happens 
that we come across a perfect 
sitter, and then—if I can only 
manage to get him on to it in 
time—nothing pleases him more 
than to poop off at it. Some- 
times he gets it, more often he 
doesn’t, but the point is that 
he likes to think he can still 
handle firearms. Once, I re- 
member, he got one off his own 
bat by blazing in the direction 
of the ‘ tweet-tweet’; but, of 
course, he wouldn’t do that if 
he knew there was anybody 
else around. Mr Selby is a 
very careful man.” 

“ Well,” remarked my part- 
ner after a long silence, “if I 
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were blind, I don’t think I’d 
spend my time trying to shoot 
things I could only hear ! ” 

“If you were blind, then,” 
retorted Jukes quietly, “ you 
would evidently be quite con- 
tent to be pushed about in 
a bath-chair. Mr Selby has 
risen above his affliction, you 
see. And even now, blind as 
he is, he’s a better man than 
most I’ve met!” 

The thrust went home. The 
man’s loyalty admitted of no 
argument. He was proud of 
his master, and I began to 
think not without reason. 

“ At any rate,’ I butted in, 
“if I were you, Jukes, I’d do 
my best to get him off crossing 
the lake and cutting across 
country to Sierra Leone. You’ll 
find yourselves up to your 
necks in trouble on that route.”’ 


The valet spread his hands. 
“Nothing in the world will 
stop him from going that way,” 


he said. “‘ And the more you 
talk, the more he’ll go! He’s 
going to cross that lake, and 
he’s going to get to Sierra 
Leone by the route he’s planned. 
And he’ll do it, too, believe 
me!” 

“Right you are, then,” I 
conceded with a shrug. “ You 
must please yourselves about 
it. But I can tell you one 
thing: I wouldn’t like to try 
it!” 

* Perhaps not, sir,” remarked 
Jukes evenly. “‘ But you see 
you aren’t Mr Selby.” 

For one brief second I thought 
the man was trying to be rude, 
but a second glance showed me 
that he wasn’t. It was simply 
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that he had a boundless faith, 
pride—call it what you will 
in his blind master. It wa 
extraordinary, amazing, unbe. 
lievable almost. 

“How long have you been 
with him ? ” I asked curiously, 

Jukes’ finger-nail was tracing 
the course of a crack across the 
surface of our table, and for 
some seconds he made no reply, 
But when I repeated my ques 
tion— 

** As you reckon time, fifteen 
years !”’ he said softly. “ But 
sometimes it seems as though 
it were fifteen hundred.” 

“And you’ve never wished 
to settle down ? ” asked R. 

* Why should he settle down. 
He likes travelling.” 

“But you, man!” I cried. 
“It’s you we're asking! You! 
You! You!” 

“Me?” 

“Yes, you! Hang it, there 
are two of you, aren’t there! 
You’re a separate entity, aren't 
you?” 

“Am I?” asked Jukes u- 
expectedly. 

“Well, aren’t you ? ” I stam- 
mered, momentarily taken 
aback by his question. 

The valet frowned. 

“I don’t know,” he said at 
last. “‘ Sometimes I think I'm 
not. Sometimes I seem to be 
living two men’s lives, if you 
understand what I mean. You 
see I’m a valet, not a travelling 
big-game hunter!” He rose 
to his feet, and for a moment 
stood looking down upon ™. 
“Good-night!” he said sud 
denly. And a second later was 
gone. 
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“What's he mean by that 
exactly?” asked my partner 
when his footsteps had died 
away in the distance. “Got 
@ grouch or something ? ” 

“No,” I replied thought- 
fully. ‘“ At least I don’t think 
so. That Jukes is a very re- 
markable man. As he said 
himself, he’s a valet—a man of 
suits and neckties—every ounce 
of whose training has been 
directed to an ever-growing 
appreciation of the niceties of 
shirts and socks and the sit 
of dress-coats. Yet what is 
he now, and through no fault 
of his own? Why, dash it all, 
he’s been transposed by cir- 
cumstances into a man of 
action, a guardian angel, a 
Cook’s courier and a personal 
bodyguard all rolled into one. 
It’s true that it needed a war 
to open the eyes of some of us 
to the extraordinary adapt- 
ability of the average Britisher, 
but, by Heavens! it needs a 
Jukes to really ram that lesson 
home!” I followed R. into 
the room we were temporarily 
sharing as a bedroom, and 
began to undress. ‘‘ Fifteen 
years of it!’ I mused aloud. 
“My God, what a life!” 

“Well, I dunno!” remarked 
my partner. “ I’m beginning to 
see something fine in it. To 
be handicapped by a thing like 
blindness, and yet to go on as 
though nothing were wrong. 
To be blind as a bat, and yet 
continue to appear as though 
everything was ticketty-vous. 
No, I call it wonderful! Most 
people would pack up and re- 
tire, would do as Jukes sug- 
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gested just now and get into 
a bath-chair and stop there. 
But I should think not one in 
a million would ever dream of 
touring the world. Damn me 
if I see how he does it.” 

“He doesn’t!’ I shot out. 
“It’s Jukes who does it.”’ 

“But the other chap bears 
the affliction.” 

“Yes, but it’s Jukes who 
bears all the trouble. After 
all, it’s Jukes who makes Selby’s 
present life possible. If it 
weren’t for Jukes, Selby ‘ud 
have to pack up and retire to 
a bath-chair, as you said just 
now.” 

** But the pluck of the man ! ” 
R. insisted. ‘‘ The grit of him ! 
Would you like it? Would 
you do it, or even dream of 
doing it, if you were blind ? ” 

I shook my head. 

“No,” I admitted, “I 
wouldn’t. But, on the other 
hand, would you like to take 
on Jukes’ job? Would you 
like to pilot a blind man across 
country to Sierra Leone ? ” 

*“‘T would not ! ” he answered 
with the utmost decision. 

“Yet Jukes has piloted him 
over half the world,” I said. 
*‘ And he’s been doing it for 
fifteen solid years, too!” 

*‘ Jukes,” said my partner 
with unaccustomed eloquence, 


“ Jukes is a sahib.” 

“A sahib bahadur!” I 
echoed warmly. 

“Humph!” 8. occupied 


himself in the nightly rite of 
inspecting his bed for snakes. 
Then, having crawled beneath 
his mosquito net, ‘“ Though I 
expect he’s well paid for it!” 
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They remained with us for a 
week, and in that week we saw 
much to marvel at and even 
more to admire. Selby was 
nothing if not absolutely thor- 
ough, we were quick to realise, 
for the battle against his ap- 
palling infirmity went on just 
as strenuously whether he was 
alone in his hut or “‘ on parade,”’ 
80 to speak, with us. In fact, 
he was always on parade! He 
had, moreover, a disconcerting 
habit of making comments upon 
things he’d “ noticed,” such as 
when, coming upon me in the 
compound one afternoon, he 
nearly caused me to jump out 
of my skin by saying, “I see 
you'll need to do a little thatch- 
ing before the rains set in. 
That store-house roof of yours 
is in a pretty bad way!” 

Well, coming from a blind 
man, that kind of thing is apt 
to be distinctly unnerving ; 
and doubly so in Selby’s case, 
because there was nothing about 
his eyes to keep one continually 
reminded of the fact that he 
was blind. Incidentally, the 
way he had come by that bit of 
knowledge is worth mentioning, 
if only because it throws an 
interesting sidelight on the way 
he worked. I supposed that 
it was Jukes who’d told him, 
but when I tackled him on the 
subject he admitted that he 
hadn’t even seen the store-house 
roof. 

“Then how the dickens did 
Mr Selby know about it?” I 
asked rather bewilderedly. 


in there; and from that he'd 
soon gather that the roof was 
none too sound!” 

“Good Lord !”’ I ejaculated, 
and ran off to tell my partner, 

And the longer they stayed 
with us, the more we began 
to realise how Selby enjoyed 
making those comments. His 
whole life was nothing more nor 
less than a game of blind-man’s 
buff—literally blind-man’s buff! 
—and those odd remarks repre- 
sented the prizes of the game, 
His idea was to be as: topical 
as possible. He aimed at being 
au fait with everything about 
the place. And within a few 
days of his arrival he was able 
to discuss the view from. any 
one of our six window-holes, 
or dilate upon the state of our 
garden, or hold a long and 
lucid conversation upon the 
appearance of the green-clad 
hillside across the river. I 
never quite got used to his 
casual “‘I saw’s”’ and his “I 
happened to notice as I came 
in’s,” but there was no denying 
their effectiveness. Jukes, on 
the other hand, took the most 
evident pride in his master’s 
efforts, and during the whole 
time they were with us I only 
once saw him seriously upset. 

It was on the last night of 
their stay. We had already 
finished dinner, and were talk 
ing idly round the table when 
somehow the discussion drifted 
to the subject of trophies. 5. 
pointed out one or two speck 
mens which decorated the walls 
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of our house, after which Selby 
proceeded to wax enthusiastic 
about the head of a buffalo 
which, he said, graced the hall 
of his house in England. And 
having dealt with the mask, he 
harked back to the actual 
chase, and with that vividness 
of detail which I have since 
come to believe is peculiar to 
those who live in darkness, 
went on to describe every step 
and move which had led up to 
a somewhat spectacular cowp- 
de-grace. 

“Yes,” he said in a pleased 

voice, when our chorus of ap- 
proval had died away, “it 
wasn’t a bad shot, although I 
do say it myself!” He was 
silent for a moment while his 
queer unseeing eyes looked 
straight through me to the wall 
at my back. “ But I’ve never 
got the thing I wanted most,” 
he added quietly. “I’ve never 
got an elephant. Not that I’ve 
given up hope, of course. I’m 
stil hoping to get one one 
day!” 
_A sudden silence greeted his 
speech. It wasn’t so much 
what he’d said as the way he’d 
said it that held me silent in 
my chair. It was the very 
first time he had referred, even 
a8 slightly as that, to his stag- 
gering affliction, and there was 
something in his voice that 
caused an uncomfortable lump 
to rise up in my throat. 

“I—I’m sure I hope you 
do!” I got out at last, seeing 
in him just a brother sportsman 
in distress. ‘‘ Though, of course, 
it's @ vastly over-rated busi- 
ness,” I hastened to add, think- 
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ing to make his unfulfilled ambi- 
tion sound so small as to be 
almost worthless. ‘“‘ I mean to 
say there’s nothing init. Abso- 
lutely nothing at all!” I 
should have said a lot more 
had not a sudden dig in the 
ribs from R. warned me that 
something was amiss. 

And then I saw my mistake. 
It was Selby’s face, even as 
much as Jukes’ frenzied panto- 
miming, that gave me the first 
clue. The man had misunder- 
stood me, I realised. He'd 
taken my words the wrong way. 
He was actually contemplating 
the very thing I was doing: my 
best to prevent. I could see 
it written in every line of his 
eager face, in the expectant 
curve of his lips. And his 
faltered, “‘ You—you think so ? 
You think it might be—might 
be possible? ” confirmed my 
worst suspicions. 

I don’t know what I said 
then. I can’t remember a 
tithe of the broken incoherent 
sentences with which I sought 
to extricate myself from that 
hopeless position. Only I know 
that it was like bludgeon- 
ing a helpless man, and that 
never as long as I live will I 
be able to forget the look on 
Selby’s face when presently he 
rose to leave us. He made 
no effort to follow his valet’s 
voice, made not the slightest 
attempt to keep up the old 
subterfuge. He simply clutched 
out blindly at Jukes’ arm, and 
allowed himself to be led from 
the room. 

“Well, that has torn it!” 
was R.’s only comment, as he 
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rose and went into the bed- 
room. 

But that night, as I lay toss- 
ing and turning on my bed, I 
heard footsteps coming across 
the compound towards our 
house. 

“Who’s there?” I called 
sharply. 

“Me!” came the reply. 
“Can I come in for a few 
minutes ? ”’ 

I got up and opened the door, 
and for several seconds Jukes 
stood regarding me across the 
threshold. 

“Do you know you’ve nearly 
broken his heart?” he asked 
at last, his eyes fixed upon 
mine in a sombre stare. And 
when I made no reply, ‘“ Why 
the devil didn’t you tell him 
it was possible ? ” 

“How could I, man?” I 
begged. “It would have been 
murder. Simply murder!” 

“Murder or no murder,” 
said Jukes passionately, “ he’s 
got to get an elephant some- 
how! You’ve broken his pride. 
He sees himself as a helpless 
log. He’s lost heart in the 
game, and he won’t get it back 
til he’s got an elephant. He’s 
been harping about elephants 
ever since we started the trip, 
and I’ve been hoping and pray- 
ing that we’d never meet one, 
but now ’—and his voice rose 
—‘‘we’ve got to meet one! 
I’m scared to death of the 
devils, and always have been, 
but now I’m going to get one.” 
He put his lamp on the table 
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and sat down on the edge of 
my bed. ‘Now then,” hg 


invited, “ what’s the best way 
to set about the job? ” 

And sitting there in the lamp. 
light, I told him all I kney, 
Hour after hour we sat ther 
talking, and when at last he 
rose to go he knew as muh 
about the theory of elephant 
shooting as I could possibly 
teach him. 

They left the next morning, 
just after dawn, and imme 
diately behind them walked a 
boy carrying a double °600, 
We went with them for the 
first couple of miles, following 
the old bush custom, and then 
stood watching them as they 
went arm-in-arm down the trail, 

“Do you realise that that 
valet’s going to have a cut at 
an elephant ? ” R. asked as we 
turned back towards our house. 

“I do!” I said. 

He was silent for a minute 
or two. Then, “ What was it 
you called him the other day?” 
he broke out. 

** Called who ? ” 

“ The valet ! ”’ 

“You mean ‘sahib baba 
dur’? ”’ I asked softly. 

“That's it!” he nodded. 
“* Jukes Bahadur ! ” 

*“* And Jukes Bahadur is going 
to get that elephant!” I pro- 
phesied as we entered the 
house. 

And, as a matter of fact, 
he did! For a few days ago! 
met him in Piccadilly, and he 
told me all about it. 
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MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


THE PACT OF PEACE—M. BRIAND’S “‘ CLOSE-UP” OF HERR STRESE- 
MANN—VOTE-COLLECTING IN EUROPE—CIVILISATION IN PERIL OF 
SUICIDE—HAVOC WROUGHT BY NOISE AND SPEED—WHAT IS THE 


REMEDY !—JOHN RUSKIN, CRITIC 


Me Frank B. KELLOGG’S 
drama, presented at the Foreign 
Office in Paris with befitting 
solemnity, should have been 
staged at Hollywood. Not only 
would the Californian atmos- 
phere have been better suited 
to the diplomatic comedy, but 
the cameras, which were essen- 
tial to its success, would have 
ticked more merrily in their 
proper home, the lights would 
there have flashed more bril- 
liantly, and the theme of the 
drama, ‘how gravely the assem- 
bled ministers of the world can 
take a joke,” would not have 
appeared out of place in the 
home of Charlie Chaplin. In 
brief, had the play been trans- 
lated to the congenial soil of 
Hollywood, its unreality might 
have been overlooked. 

For as we read the account 
of the performance in the news- 
papers, it was its unreality 
that was most vividly appa- 
rent. The nations of Europe 
are already pledged to refrain 
from war. The League is still 
living and working at Geneva, 
and there are other means, 
such as agreements to limit 
fleets, of checking conflicts, in 
which no nation in Burope 
desires just now to engage. 
And are the blessings of Locarno 
already forgotten? But Mr 
Frank B. Kellogg was resolute 
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that the whole world should 
make a simultaneous “ ges- 
ture ’’—that, we believe, is the 
proper name for it,—and he 
was able to gather together in 
Paris the representatives of all 
the nations. It was a noble 
spectacle, well advertised in 
unsuspecting Churches. M. 
Briand, let us hope with his 
tongue in his cheek, pronounced 
it “the greatest act born of 
peace.” And while the film 
lasted, it was he who supplied 
“the captions.” His style is 
too noisily rhetorical for this 
simple purpose. He uses words, 
as does his English counter- 
part, Mr Lloyd George, not to 
express @ meaning, but to 
excite his hearers, and if he 
does not make free in his every 
speech with the sun on the 
mountains, as does our Welsh 
sentimentalist, his tricks of 
oratory carry him far away 
from facts. Was it fear, for 
instance, or cunning, which 
dictated what may be called 
his “‘ close-up ” of Herr Strese- 
mann. ‘“‘ What more exalted 
lesson,” he said, ‘“‘ could be 
offered to the civilised world 
than the sight of an assembly 
in which, for the signing of a 
pact against war, Germany, of 
her own free will, stepped in 
on @ level with all, and took 
her seat among the other signa- 
x 








tories, her former enemies ? 
The example was still more 
striking when an opportunity 
was thus given for the first 
time for more than half a 
century for a representative of 
France to receive a German 
Foreign Minister on French 
soil. He was particularly glad 
to pay homage to the distin- 
guished mind and the courage 
of Herr Stresemann, the emi- 
nent statesman, who had not 
hesitated to assume for more 
than three years full responsi- 
bility in the work of European 
co-operation for the mainten- 
ance of peace.” 

Thus M. Briand, and what- 
ever was the motive which in- 
spired this piece of nonsense, it 
was not the expression of sin- 
cerity. If the presence of Herr 
Stresemann in Paris taught any 
lesson, exalted or otherwise, it 
was not the lesson of German 
nobility. There is nothing to 
dazzle us in the sight of Ger- 
many stepping in on a level 
with her former enemies. What 
dazzles us is the forbearance of 
those enemies in receiving the 
representative of a nation which 
truly they have no reason to 
love. As is set down and 
signed in the treaty, Germany 
made an unprovoked assault 
upon the peace of Europe; she 
conducted the war with a law- 
less ferocity ; she shot civilians 
and. burned libraries in sheer 
wantonness; she deported 
young girls from Lille; and 


after all these deeds of shame, 
she is received with honour in 
Paris. M. Briand is surprised 
that of her own free will she 
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has stepped in on a level with 
all. To us it seems surprising 
that her enemies should be 
willing, after so brief an in. 
terval, to receive her repre- 
sentative. But Germany, ag 
She was before the war, is 
once more the spoilt child of 
Europe. What she demanded 
all over the world was then 
given her. Those who have 
read Sir Eyre Crowe’s masterly 
statement will remember that 
our attitude towards her was 
always an attitude of surrender; 
and now, as if to mark ou 
complete confidence in Ger- 
many, Herr Stresemann, Ger- 
many’s representative, is asked, 
humbly, to sign the pact before 
the others, who have borne the 
brunt of Germany’s attack. Do 
the Powers believe that Ger- 
many, which in 1914 used war 
as an instrument of policy, is 
less likely to do it again 
because she is granted the 
honour of priority? No better 
means could be suggested of 
stirring up anew the ancient 
strife. 

However, M. Briand’s en- 
thusiasm was unrestrained. “ It 
would be,” he hoped, “ no ex 
aggeration to say that that 
day’s event marked a new date 
in the history of mankind” 
These seem loud words in which 
to express an act of small im- 
portance. The pact of Mt 
Kellogg declares that hence 
forth no nation would use wat 
as an instrument of policy. 
Before the pact was signed 20 
nation, not even Germany het 
self, was simple enough 
admit that she was ready, 
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any circumstances, to fight. 


The Kaiser, no doubt, comforts 
himself in retirement with the 
hallucination that he was al- 
ways a man of peace. Pacts, 
without. sanctions, are worth 
far less than the golden pen 
with which this pact was signed, 
less even than the parchment 
on which it was written. The 
big words which come naturally 
to the tongue of M. Briand will 
not restrain the ambitions of 
greedy peoples, or soothe the 
tempers of those who believe 
themselves affronted. A surer 
method of attaining peace than 
the signing of pacts is to tell 
the truth even to ourselves. 
And suppose that a signatory 
to the pact “born of peace ”’ 
should presently go to war. 
How shall he be brought to 
account and punished? M. 
Briand, answering those who 
object that ‘“‘ this is not real- 
ism, that sanctions are lack- 
ing,” has an easy and irrelevant 
reply. ‘“‘ The State,” he says, 
“which acted so as to incur 
the reprobation of all its parti- 
sans would run the risk of 
seeing all of them gradually 
and voluntarily gathered against 
it. Where was the country, 
signatory to the pact, whose 
leaders would, on their own 
tesponsibility, expose it to such 
& danger?’ Does M. Briand 
genuinely believe that this dan- 
ger exists? Or that there is 
any war in which an ingenious 
nation, bent upon conquest, 
could not detect the element of 
defence ? We could have no 
faith in the efficiency of the 
pact even if there were no 
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reservations; and since Eng- 
land justly guards her right of 
defence, since the United States 
still holds inviolate and in- 
violable the Monroe Doctrine, 
the pact is no more than the 
cumbersome expression of @ 
pious hope. 

Why, then, was it signed 
with so much pomp and cir- 
cumstance? We cannot forget 
that this is the year of a Presi- 
dential election in the United 
States. The Democratic Party, 
under the rule of Mr Wilson, 
was not conspicuously success- 
ful in its conduct of foreign 
affairs. It invented the League 
of Nations, and Mr Wilson 
travelled all the way to Europe 
to preach his sermon on uni- 
versal peace. But when the 
Senate of the United States 
was asked to signify its ap- 
proval of the terms which Mr 
Wilson had imposed upon @ 
reluctant Europe, it drew back 
anxiously, fearing foreign en- 
tanglements. And now the 
chance is given to the Republi- 
can Party to proclaim aloud 
that it has discovered a way 
to peace without tears, that 
it has devised a pact which 
may be signed by all the 
nations of the earth, and will 
leave the United States dis- 
entangled. Are there not votes 
in this widely advertised de- 
vice ? When the original docu- 
ment goes on tour through the 
United States, as we are told 
that it will do presently, will 
it not make a brave appear- 
ance in the meetings of the 
Republican candidate? And 
when television combines with 











the cinematograph to show 
the eager citizens of the United 
States precisely what was done 
and said in Paris, when these 
citizens are permitted to see 
for themselves what M. Briand 
described as “the awakening 
of a great hope,” how shall 
they refrain from casting their 
votes for the representative of 
the Republican Party, which 
has conferred, with the aid of 
the camera and the flashlight, 
so vast a benefit upon the 
world ? 

And the spectacular expedi- 
tion of Mr Kellogg to Europe 
has conferred another boon 
upon his party. While he was 
on this side of the Atlantic 
Ocean he forbore to visit Lon- 
don. He will return to New 
York with his boots unbe- 
smirched with London’s mud. 
He has proved his preference, 
no doubt just, for Ireland and 
her Free State. He has spent 
three rapturous days in Dublin, 
in whose provincial atmosphere 
he was, we are sure, intimately 
at home; he has received the 
freedom of that ancient city, 
and he will return home con- 
fident that he has secured for 
Mr Hoover the Irish vote. And 
Mr Hoover needs all the help 
he can get. Truly he is not 
without blemish. We congratu- 
late Mr Kellogg, therefore, on 
his wisdom, and ourselves on the 
good-fortune that for once at 
least we have been spared, in 
@ Presidential election, the 
twisting of the lion’s tail. We 
regret only in all this foolish 
business the bandying to and 
fro of the word “ peace.” For 
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the nation which proclaims 
insistently its love of peace ig 
like the man who speaks too 
loudly of his honour. It incu 
the suspicion ‘that it lacks 
the very quality of which it 
boasts. 

Of the importance of peace 
we hear much on every hand, 
We are told that if peace be 
not preserved, our civilisation 
and all that it inherits wil 
perish as perished the civilisa- 
tions of Nineveh and Babylon, 
We cannot face the prophecy 
with equanimity. Without the 
habits of thought and conduct 
which make up our civilisation, 
and which we have derived 
from the examples and litera 
ture of Greece and Rome and 
from the teaching of the Chris- 
tian religion, we should relapse 
into savagery and wander with- 
out guidance or restraint. We 
should have to begin all over 
again. No longer bound to 
the past by the unbroken chain 
of tradition, reverenced and 
understood, we should tum 
towards the Far East, whieh 
to us has nothing to say, Wwe 
should measure our steps by 
the heresies of India and China, 
or we should decline upon 4 
wild anarchy. That peace, then, 
is worth striving for by securer 
means than the signing of 
pacts or the making of vague 
agreements is obvious, and yet 
we are already condemning ou 
social civilisation to extine 
tion by sheer perversity. Quite 
apart from the question of war 
and peace, we are wantonly 
snapping the bonds of tradi 
tion. We are forgetting ow 
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ancient habits of tranquillity 
and calm. We have set up for 
our worship the twin idols of 
speed and noise. We have 
dethroned literature and the 
decent arts of life, and put in 
their place the dangerous results 
of science misapplied. We have 
given to progross—always a 
foolish thing—a fresh interpre- 
tation. According to the new 
meaning of the word, progress 
consists in moving with insane 
rapidity from one place to an- 
other. In the past all things 
worth doing have been achieved 
by those who have the patience 
and the will to stay in one 
place and alone. To-day we 
hold it a supreme triumph to 
sleep in London and breakfast 
in Paris. We are not content 
to receive our news of victories, 
bravely won, by the Highflyer 
coach, as they travelled in De 
Quincey’s time. They must 
come through the air, without 
even wires to guide them. Our 
minds and our nerves, accus- 
tomed through many genera- 
tions to a guiet movement 
through time and space, are 
jogged and frayed by the new 
worship of speed and its atten- 
dant noise ; and our old civilisa- 
tion is like to be destroyed in 
an hour of peace. What even 
war could not accomplish will 
be presently accomplished by 
the men who invented and per- 
fected the internal combustion 
engine. 

With no clear motive, we 
are destroying the pleasant 
things that make life worth 
living. We are dying of the 
rage to live. The machines 
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which we compel to our service 
are beyond the human scale 
in weight and size. We play 
with toys which would be too 
large for giants. And in play- 
ing with toys which ill befit 
our size and strength, we spoil 
the world which we have 
after many centuries designed 
to our service. Our high-roads, 
which were once the glory of 
our land, put to other uses, 
have become avenues of death. 
They were meant forthe quiet 
passage of men and horses. 
The space between their hedges 
gave ample room for the gigs, 
the dog-carts, and for the four- 
in-hands of our fathers. The 
surface of the road, strengthened 
by the wise methods of Macadam, 
was sufficient to bear the heavi- 
est weights put upon it. Never 
was a system of traffic better 
devised and better carried out. 
And now suddenly the old and 
narrow roads are asked to 
carry the most cumbersome 
machinery yet invented by 
human ingenuity. The im- 
mense lorries and vast chara- 
banes which disturb the ancient 
tranquillity of the country- 
side are out of all proportion 
to the modest space between 
the hedgerows. They accord 
ill with the sounds—the songs 
of the birds and the rustling 
of the trees—which their noisy 
clatter silences. And they add 
something worse than noise to 
our highways: they add the 
peril of death. For in and out 
among the lorries and chara- 
banes there flit the far less 
offensive cars of plainer folk— 
cars which if they were driven 











at a modest speed might find 
@ proper place on our high- 
roads. But they, the cars of 
plainer folk, must fight for 
their lives against the encroach- 
ing lorries, which care nothing 
for the safety of others, and 
think that all is well if only 
they may get ahead of their 
smaller competitors. And 
through all the multifarious 
traffic there rushes the sinister 
motor-bicycle, swaying at ran- 
dom hither and thither, intent 
to cut out their neighbours or 
steal a bit of road, and making 
their presence known with 
hideous noises hitherto un- 
heard. 

So the horse is banished 
from the road, which was once 
his own, and the pedestrian 
walks abroad at his peril. There 
has been a tussle between the 
old habits of the people and 
the new machines, and the 
machines have won a bloody 
victory. With so wild a fury 
of speed, and with so little 
sense of good manners, are 
lorries, cars, and omnibuses 
driven along the highway which 
they have usurped that nobody 
is safe. Thus a perpetual race 
goes on—a race run by vehicles 
of all speeds and all sizes, the 
drivers of which are none of 
them in a hurry, and are yet 
resolute to pass those ahead of 
them in a mere spirit of com- 
petition. And when we re- 
member that half of those who 
sit at the wheel have not much 
skill in the art of driving, or 
any consideration at all for the 
comfort and security of their 
neighbours, we need be in no 
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doubt about the danger ang 
discomfort which await us op 
the road. 

And as we have ruined oy 
roads, sO we are spoiling oy 
cities. In them, too, the motor. 
car is now supreme. The quiet 
squares, the retired streets, in 
which our fathers built the 
houses in which they might 
reflect, entertain their friends, 
and sleep when the day’s work 
is over, have been given over, 
as the highway has been given 
over, to the new method of 
locomotion. In our stately 
squares are “‘ parked ’”—suchis 
the odious word for an odious 
practice—the cars, whose mas 
ters are shopping or gossiping 
at their clubs. And our streets 
re-echo loudly with noise, which 
no ingenuity can mitigate. 
Time was when a poor devil 
who was ill or sleepless might 
retire to the safety of his house, 
tie up his knocker, and spread 
straw before him, confident that 
by these simple means he might 
be preserved from the racket 


of the street. What an irony 
there is in these precautions 
of yesterday! Nothing to-day 


can give the sleepless and the 
suffering relief from the torture 
of noise, the worst torture, 
perhaps, known to man. Itis 
related of Jules de Goncourt 
that he died miserably of the 
sounds of Paris more than half 
a century ago. Is it not 
wonder that in Paris or 2 
London any one can now Sur 
vive? When Jules de Gol 
court died there was nothing 
to break a man’s sleep but the 
rattle of horse-drawn carriages 
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and the raucous cries of the 
street. ‘The motor-car of to- 


‘day adds to a rattle far worse 


than ever was inflicted by the 
carriages of old all the tumult 
made by hooters, “ Klaxons,” 
and other devices announcing 
their approach to the cars 
ahead of them, which they 
should have no desire to pass. 
Thus the noise is insistent; it 
is useless also; if the world 
were not possessed by this 
insane love of speed, motor- 
cars would be content to take 
their turn, and would have no 
reason to warn all and sundry 
to get out of their way. 

So we are destroying our 
civilisation and our sane habit 
of life without the interven- 
tion of war. We are in such 
a desperate hurry about noth- 
ing that we deprive ourselves 
of sleep and rest. We sur- 
render to speed all the ameni- 
ties of life, and we cannot 
long preserve our reason and 
guard our energies unless we 
make an effort, and a suc- 
cessful effort, to control the 
pace at which we travel and 
the noise which is the natural 
accompaniment of this pace. 
It is a foolish business to put 
hew wine into old bottles, for 
the old bottles shall surely be 
broken in the process, and the 
new wine shall be spilt—a 
lesser evil. In other words, 
the destruction of the lorries 
and charabancs would not per- 
turb us as the ruin of our 
countryside perturbs us. And 


the saving of time, as it is 
called, though there is no profit 
lm saving time only to lose it 
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again, is not the smallest com- 
pensation for the shaking of 
our houses to the ground and 
the murdering of sleep. Some- 
thing must be done, therefore, 
and done quickly, to save our 
tottering civilisation. It can- 
not be done by the enactment 
of new laws ; we cannot depend 
upon the Government to pro- 
tect us against the prevailing 
ills. To impose further limits 
upon speed, to use fresh means 
of abolishing noise, is but to 
invent new crimes without 
bringing solace to their vic- 
tims. And prohibition, as it 
has been practised in the United 
States, has shown us how 
rapidly a people may be demor- 
alised by the imposition of a 
law which is opposed to the 
general sense of the community. 
But something must be done, 
and before that something is 
done, we should be in posses- 
sion of all the facts. A public 
inquiry should be held, and 
evidence should be given both 
by those who make the noise 
and by those who suffer from 
it. If it be necessary to 
exclude the new machines from 
the old roads, then new roads 
should be made for motor- 
cars and lorries as were made 
a century ago for the railway 
trains. If it be thought pos- 
sible, which we doubt, to adapt 
the new vehicles to the existing 
highways, then useful checks 
must be devised, and the drivers 
of cars must be taught that 
their existence will be tolerated 
only if they obey scrupulously 
a strict code of morals and 
manners. If such a code were 
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drawn up and obeyed, if the 
users of the road could learn 
that, as a condition of its use, 
they must refrain from annoy- 
ing their fellows, the problem 
might be solved. But this 
would mean a change of heart, 
and when we lock up the 
master of a motor-bike, that 
unbridled monster of the high- 
way, we cannot believe that 
his heart, if any, will ever 
change. 

Of far greater importance to 
England and the security of 
hercivilisation than Mr Kellogg’s 
theatrical and not disinterested 
pact is the meeting of the 
Trades Union Congress, held 
this year at Swansea. The real 
danger to Europe after the war 
was the encroachment of Bol- 
shevism. There is no epidemic 
so disastrously catching as re- 
volution, which goes like a 
disease from country to coun- 
try, crossing mountains and 
traversing seas. There was a 
time when it seemed as though 
the Russian peril were destined 
to destroy the sanity of our 
working classes. In vain we 
repeated to ourselves the ancient 
formula that we could trust to 
the good sense of the people 
of England. We were but 
blowing on our knuckles to 
keep our shoulders warm. The 
disciples of Lenin, with the 
greatest effrontery, presumed 
to dominate our counsels, and 
to dictate to our Trade Unions 
what they should think and 
do. We have sad memories of 
bearded ruffians insolently in- 
terposing in the discussions of 
Englishmen. At Scarborough 
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these men, who would hay 
been figures of fun if they hag 
not been figures of tragedy, 
received gold watches ag the 
reward of their importance, 
There was one Tomski—what 
a name!—who thought that 
he had but to open his mouth 
to secure the obedient agree 
ment of our working classes, 
Foolish rhetoricians, like the 
ineffable Mr Cook, thought it 
no shame to borrow their style 
and their policy from Moseovy, 
and there was a danger that 
the class into whose hands we 


-had put the government of 


England would abdicate in 
favour of a foreign and a hostile 
country. 

At last we are relieved of 
our anxiety. The rule of Russia 
and of Communism is over. 
The good sense of England has 
proved trustworthy, against‘our 
stoutest hopes. The General 
Election which followed the ex- 
posure of the letter of Zinovieli 
was @ clear indication that ow 
people would not tolerate the 
tyranny of Russia, and ever 
since it has been made plain that 
the working classes were ready 
to abandon the hostility to theit 
own country which had been 
imposed upon them from out 
side. They preferred the leader- 
ship of their own men to the 
leadership of foreigners. And 
as they understood at last that 
all their hopes for the futur 
lay in England, so they made 
up their minds that their it 
terests were identical with, not 
bitterly opposed to, the i 
terests of the once hated capital- 
ists. So the miserable class 
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hatred which is the straight 
road to ruin for men and 
nations, was replaced by a 
faith in co-operation. This 
faith was frankly and openly 
expressed at Swansea, where 
the members of the Trades 
Union Congress asserted their 
leadership with a triumphant 
courage. In the first place, 
they approved by a large ma- 
jority of “an inquiry into the 
proceedings and the methods 
of the disruptive elements in 
the Trade Union movement.” 
When they have purged their 
ranks of these disruptive ele- 
ments they will lose a vast deal 
in membership, but they will 
have the satisfaction of seeing 
their movement return to the 
policies and purposes which it 
was established to fulfil. They 
will cease to play with inter- 
nationalism, and will have the 
more time and energy to devote 
to the real interests of the 
working classes. 

With a greater wisdom and 
a larger majority the Trades 
Union Congress accepted the 
policy of industrial co-opera- 
tion. The exact figures— 
3,075,000 to 566,000—show that 
the Congress was of one mind 
and heart. And this aus- 
picious note does more than 
endorse the first report of 
Lord Melchett’s committee. It 
authorises further discussions, 
and permits that steps should 
be taken to establish a National 
Industrial Council and ma- 
chinery for the prevention of 
disputes. The debate was al- 
ways eloquent and sometimes 
impassioned. Mr Cook aston- 
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ished his audience by a recanta- 
tion. ‘I believe,” said he, 
“that Mr Thomas and Mr 
Pugh are as anxious as I am 
to do the best for their mem- 
bers. I believe that they have 
been doing it.”” Mr Thomas 
suggested that after this con- 
fession Mr Cook should with- 
draw his speeches and his 
pamphlets. It is unnecessary 
to withdraw anything, since 
the mere recantation puts an 
end for ever to Cook and 
Cookism. And none will regret 
their disappearance, for Cook 
has done the harm to his 
country that only a singularly 
vain and foolish person can 
ever do. For the rest, Mr 
Thomas added to the credit 
which he had won in the 
settlement of the railway dis- 
pute, and Mr Clynes, Mr Her- 
bert Smith, and Mr Citrine 
proved that they and those 
whom they represent have 
undergone such a change of 
opinion as should ensure the 
peace of England within her 
own borders. As so often the 
best comment on the situation 
is supplied by a passage from 
Disraeli’s works, sent by a 
correspondent of the ‘ Times.’ 
“There is nothing like a prin- 
ciple to work upon,” wrote 
that far-seeing statesman in 
‘Endymion.’ ‘ ‘It will carry 
all before it, though it may 
not be in my time—but [I am 
not so sure of that.’ ‘ What 
is it?’ asked Endymion. ‘Co- 
operation,’ replied Enoch.” 


He who would write of 
Ruskin’s literary criticism has 
« Y 
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as easy a task as he who 
would write of snakes in Ire- 
land. Professor Saintsbury in 
his ‘ History ’ says, with brevity 
and truth, what Ruskin writes 
has never a judicial quality, 
and therefore is not criticism. 
And Mr A. H. BR. Ball, who has 
edited selections from Ruskin’s 
comments upon literature (Cam- 
bridge: at the University 
Press), gives Professor Saints- 
bury efficient support in his own 
despite. In very few of these 
selections can Mr Ruskin be said 
to be writing about literature at 
all, and whatever be the subject 
of his discussion, he seldom ar- 
rives at a sane judgment. He 
writes always with a kind of 
waywardness. What he says 
upon one page he discards upon 
another, and we lay down Mr 
Ball’s volume of ‘Selections ’ 
without any clear knowledge 
even of what view Ruskin took 
of human morality, which is 
his only constant interest. He 
himself is not clear about his 
aim. He says that “ he spoke 
resolutely only to teach, and 
to praise others,” and when 
we have read what he wrote, 
we are in doubt as to his teach- 
ing, and very sure that he 
takes a very real pleasure in 
dispraise. Coleridge, whom 
Ruskin describes as “‘ a benevo- 
lent man in a fever,” and who 
was nevertheless the wisest of 
critics, says that “a spectator 
should judge in the same spirit 
in which the artist produced 
or ought to have produced.” 
This is precisely what Ruskin 
never does. He judges every- 
thing according to the standard 


of Denmark Hill, and he ep. 
siders solely what he regards ag 
the moral aspect of the book or 
picture which he confronts, 
For him the business of judging 
books or pictures is a moral 
process. He begins with insist. 
ing that ‘“‘ whatever bit of 4 
wise man’s work is honestly 
and benevolently done, that 
bit is his book or his piece of 
art.”” Whence it follows that 
no great art was ever produced 
by a bad man. If these things 
be admitted, then Ruskin’s art 
criticism needs no eyes to see, 
his literary criticism needs no 
ears to hear. For all criticism 
of his kind becomes a mere 
species of biography. All that 
the aspiring critic has to do 
is to read the lives of those 
upon whom he wishes to pass 
judgment. This one he dis 
covers was kind to his friends 
and dependants; he did not 
indulge in the commoner vices; 
he held sound views upon all 
moral questions; therefore it 
follows that whatever art he 
pursued, he pursued with skill 
and success. The rule would 
be very simple to apply if we 
knew all about the writers and 
painters whom we desire to 
criticise. But, alas! biographi- 
cal records are seldom com- 
plete, and often untrustworthy, 
and if we followed the path 
worked out by Ruskin, our 
final judgments would be but 
guess-work. 

The reasons which he gives 
for his preferences are nearly 
always irrelevant. He calls 
Scott “ the great representative 
of the mind of the age in litera 
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ture.” He ranks his poetry of 
“careless glance and reckless 
rhyme ” above the intense pene- 
trative power of Wordsworth 
and the exquisite finish and 
melodious power of Tennyson. 
And he arrives at this strange 
conclusion not after a pro- 
longed comparison of Scott’s 
poetry with the poetry of 
Wordsworth and Tennyson, but 
by the very easiest of short 
euts. “I believe,” says he, 
“the first test of a truly great 
man is his humility.”” He does 
not find Scott talking about 
the dignity of literature, nor 
Turner about the dignity of 
painting, and that is enough 
for him. He believes “‘ a very 
different impression of their 
estimate of themselves and their 
doings will be received by any 
one who reads the conversa- 
tions of Wordsworth or Goethe.” 
That may be true, but a just 
critic, in attempting to estimate 
the value of poetry, should not 
permit his judgment to be 
clouded by the report of a 
casual conversation. 

And as, when he pretends 
to criticise books, he is merely 
using them as a vehicle of a 
trite morality, it is impossible 
to take his judgment seriously. 
Here is his comment upon 
Dickens, whose works he never 
understood: ‘Do you think 
you could tolerately receive the 
opinion of a moderately and 
popularly wise man—such an 
one as Charles Dickens, for 
example? Have you ever con- 
sidered seriously what his opin- 
on was about ‘ Dependants ’ 
and ‘Menials’? He did not 
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perhaps quite know what it 
was himself; it needs wisdom 
of stronger make than his to 
be sure of what he does think.” 
Of what pertinence is this 
foolish question? How is the 
sneer at the weakness of 
Dickens’s wisdom justified ? Is 
this the kind of ‘“ praise” 
which Ruskin says it was his 
purpose to give to others? 
Or turn to his absurd summing 
up of George Eliot: “‘ The 
Mill on the Floss’ is perhaps 
the most striking instance ex- 
tant of this study of cutaneous 
disease. There is not a person 
in the book of the smallest im- 
portance to anybody in the 
world but themselves, or whose 
qualities deserved so much as 
a line of printer’s type in their 
description.” Then having 
characterised Maggie and Tom 
after his wont, Ruskin con- 
cludes that “‘the rest of the 
characters are simply the sweep- 
ings out of a Pentonville omni- 
bus.” Now there are many 
points at which George Eliot is 
open to attack, but not at this 
point, and Ruskin’s criticism 
is merely a means of showing 
off, and wholly unworthy the 
champion of humility. 

Like all rhetoricians who 
proceed in judgment by no 
principle, Ruskin continually 
contradicts himself. Having 
proclaimed that excellence of 
character is the first test of 
art, he classes Pope and Chaucer 
recklessly together. “I hold 
Pope to be the most perfect 
representative we have since 
Chaucer of the English mind ; 
and I think the ‘Dunciad’ is 
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the most absolutely chiselled 
and monumental work ‘en- 
acted ’ in our country.” What, 
then, becomes of “honesty 
and benevolence ” as the neces- 
sary equipment of the poet? 
Were they qualities conspicuous 
in Pope? And on another 
day Ruskin declares that “ the 
defect of imagination and the 
splendid rational power in Pope 
and Horace associate them- 
selves—it is difficult to say in 
what decided measures—with 
foulness of thought.” Again, in 
a moment of ecstasy he de- 
mands about Homer and Shake- 
speare: “‘ What is their hope, 
their crown of rejoicing ? What 
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manner of exhortation haye 
they for us, or of rebuke?” 
He need not look far for an 
answer. Homer and Shake- 
speare, like the Scott and 
Turner of his admiration, did 
not want to do “ good” or to 
prate about the dignity of 
literature. They were con- 
tent to do their day’s work in 
simpleness of mind. But what 
does it all mean? Is it any- 
thing better than a jumble of 
nonsense? And how or why 
did Ruskin so thickly befog his 
contemporaries that one of them 
—Mazzini — declared that he 
** possessed the most analytical 
mind in Europe ? ” 
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